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SFACTION GUARANTEED | 








6 . . , . 5] 
JOOKS like a new kitchen, doesn’t it ? And you'd 
be amazed at the amount of cleaning time tt saves. 


HEN she buys Congoleum the 

housewife is relieved of al concern 
as to the success of her purchase and 
whether or not it will live up to its 
reputation. 


The dealer will show her the Gold Seal 
that appears on every two yards of all 
genuine Congoleum Floor-Covering. 

It means what it says—‘“‘Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back.” 

All the quality of our world-famous 
Art-Rugs has been built into this floor- 
covering, and the same bond of satisfac- 
tion covers both. 


Beautiful, Durable, Economical 


Few floors receive such constant wear 
and require such frequent cleaning as in 
the kitchen, pantry, bathroom and halls. 
Congoleum in these rooms is not only 
a great convenience because it is so easy 
to clean, but a great economy because 
of its extreme durability and low price. 

Whether a two-yard or a three-yard 
width is found to be more convenient, 
whatever pattern you choose, the cost 
is the same—$1.00 a square yard. 


vs maT 
orrice 


Absolutely guaranteed, too.”’ 


Easily laid, easily cleaned 


Itis surprising how snugly Congoleum 
fits the corners and walls without ce- 
menting or tacking. It lies flat and 
smooth on the floor with no annoying 
cracks or curled-up edges. 


No matter what happens between 
cleanings, it looks fresh and bright as 
new after a light mopping. Soap and 
water does not injure the colors in the 
least, because Congoleum is perfectly 
water-proof and sanitary. 

You will find no other low priced floor- 
covering as satisfying as guaranteed Seai 
Congoleum Floor-Covering. 


Decorative Service Department 


If you are in doubt as to just the pattern 
that will set off the floor you wish to cover, 
write our experts for suggestions. Beautiful 
pattern folder No. 89 free upon request. 

Price in the Far West and South averages 15% higher than 


that quoted; in Ca price averages 25% higher. Price 
subject to change without notice. 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS BOSTON 
KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 





























The pattern on the bathroom floor is Gold Seal Congoleum 
Floor-Covering No. 836. That shown on kitchen floor is 
Pattern No. 5044. All patterns retail at the same low 
price — $1.00 per square yard. 




























Gold Seal Congoleum Floor-Covering No. 5068 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “NICE”? 





OW often have you heard it deplored that the young 
girl of to-day is impossibly bold, brazen, independ- 
ent, mannerless, immodest; that the woman of 
to-day is becoming mannishly aggressive, pushing, 
impertinent, indifferent to home and children, ego- 
tistical, avid of power, irreligious, iconoclastic and 
altogether a most distressing problem to solve! In- 
numerable dear old ladies, and just as many dear old 
er age cannot see woman of to-day save in a glass darkly. They 
regret despairingly that the old-fashioned charming young miss and 
the old-fashioned broody-hen type of mother have all but disap- 
peared. ‘“‘Woman of to-day is not nice,”’ they cry; “on the contrary 
she is positively awful.”’ 

Coming from age and experience sucha dictum gains wide currency 
as it always has, and becomes text for endless sermons and alarms. 
“What are our young folks coming to?” is the question that is going 
up from the elder generations as the Pilgrim Tercentenary is being 
celebrated and the woman of 1620 is compared to the woman of to-day. 
But what woman of to-day would be willing to turn back her life three 
hundred years to be like the Pilgrim mothers? And what man would 
trade his wife for a 1620 model? 

Without in the least deprecating the sterling qualities of the Pilgrim 
women, how do they compare with the women of to-day? They had 
greater trials, more severe hardships and privations, fewer comforts, 
less happiness, their husbands were more exacting and less thoughtful 
than are most husbands of to-day; but were they the better for their 
tribulations? Unless history lies, the answer must be no. 

To their justification be it said that they lived under conditions the 
like of which we shall never—thanks be—experience again; under a 
one hundred per cent man-made system that allowed women no 
rights, no voice and little education. The magistrates of Plymouth 
solemnly asserted—and it was the current opinion of the day—that 
‘“‘meekness is ye chojest orniment fora woman.” Tell that now to a 
feminist, to a suffragist, even to the mosi virulent antisuffragist! 

But the Pilgrim women submitted, meekly it is assumed, wearing 
out bodies and souls in slavish obedience to household duties; losing 
their beauty almost before youth had left them; worshiping their God 
in fear and not in love; accepting as part of their lot the harsh pun- 
ishments prescribed for their shortcomings. 

Who in these days could look with equanimity on the ducking of 
women for scolding? Time, perhaps, has wrought softening changes 
in our dispositions; but then many communities thought it necessary 
to have for their women ducking stools and stocks and whipping 
posts, gags and cleft sticks for fault-finding tongues. 

Consider in our enlightenment the witch trials, in which women 
testified against women and sent them to the gallows, if not the stake, 
and say whether you would rather live in the sisterhood of 1920 or 
in the chastening days of 1620. 

And when you turn critical eyes at the short skirts prescribed now 
by fashion, remember the case of Anneke Jans Bogardus, wife of the 
dominie of the Second Established Church in New Netherlands, who 
sued Grietje van Salee for slander because Grietje gossiped in the 
neighborhood that Anneke had lifted her petticoats when crossing the 
street and had exposed her ankles in an unseemly manner. Which is 
the more ridiculous—the Blue Law modesty of that day or the 
frankly silken display of this? 








N THOSE “good old days”’ it was not considered worth while to 

educate women; comparatively few could read and write. Their 
little stint was done when they had kept house, done the marketing, 
bought the wood and made the fires, grown the gardens, churned the 
butter, made the soap and the candles, carded the wool, spun the 
cloth and sewed the clothes for their growing families. 

The women who went into business were mostly widows, who, from 
financial necessity, carried on their husbands’ undertakings—like that 
woman blacksmith of whom Hawthorne tells, and various other 
women who were shipowners and newspaper proprietors. In the 
South there were ‘‘acute ingenious gentlewomen,”’ as John Clayton 
wrote in 1688, who managed thriving tobacco plantations, drained 
swamps, raised cattle and bought slaves. But they were the very 
great exception, and in other parts of the country no such inde- 
pendence was encouraged in women. 





The energetic woman of to-day, in business either from necessity or 
for sheer love of activity and independence, managing her home as 
the interested partner of a hustling husband, is of a different sort; 
partly because times and manners have changed, partly because men 
are more considerate of women, but mostly because of her own hand- 
over-hand climb from oblivion to a place in the sun. 

Not so nice as the women of a hundred, two hundred, three hundred 
years ago? What do we mean by “‘nice”’? It cannot be a question of 
refinement, for manners and morals, the little niceties of life and 
living, the comforts of individuals and their homes, are improving 
with each succeeding generation. 

Is it then modesty wherein our women have degenerated? If one 
looks only at the musical-comedy chorus, the bathing-beach beauties 
and the fashion-show mannikins, the answer may be yes; but these 
are no more representative of the generation than was the husband- 
beating wife of Plymouth. Look rather to the homemaker and the 
business girl, and you will find them clear-eyed, well dressed and as 
modest as any strait-laced Pilgrim mother. 

Are our women too forward, pushing themselves ahead into places 
where they do not belong? Who says that talks pure rot, and fears the 
competition of women more wide-awake to business than he is himself. 

Has the vote, perhaps, made our women too mannish; has it alien- 
ated them from the home? Indeed it has not, nor will it. It is merely 
giving them an active share in government that they have long de- 
served as the mothers and potential mothers of the coming America. 
Had that first demand for suffrage made by Margaret Brent, of Mary- 
land, in 1647 been granted we should, perhaps, be a bigger, better 
nation to-day! 

Have our women too much liberty? Not even grandmother would 
say that and curtail her own generous freedom. Are they given over- 
much to frivolous pursuits, to fads and fancies and frolics? We think 
not, for a people that laughs is a happy people, and a happy people is 
a successful people. Dancing is but the exuberance of youth and of 
youthful age, and bobbed hair makes a Bolshevist no more than pink 
tea makes a social lion. 

Have our morals degenerated? Has our moral sense declined? 
Not $0 you can notice it—and it is certainly a step upward from the 
old order when society extends a helping hand to the fallen sister. 


S FOR outward appearance, we have the word of Felix de 

Beaujour, an observant traveler who journeyed from France 

to see our people more than a hundred years ago, that the women 

of that day were beautiful until they reached the age of twenty-five 

years, when their forms changed so that by thirty their charms had 

entirely disappeared. The 1920 woman of thirty-five is still fresh and 
lovely; the woman of fifty has lost none of her youthful charm. 

Even if all other arguments fail, the modern care of children proves 
the superiority of our women to our great-great-great-great-great- 
grandmothers. For the silliest, giddiest gadabout brings up her 
babies with an attention to hygiene and health that was as unknown 
to the women of three centuries past as it is to the wildest Obongos. 

On every count of the indictment, then, grandmother and her 
critical followers must stand disproved. Theirs is but the new edition 
of the vaporings of those who in every generation and in every land 
have cried that the world was going to the ‘‘demnition bowwows”’ 
and that only the old days were the good days. 

Many of us point with pardonable pride to Pilgrim ancestry, but 
we should be much more proud of the wonderful women who now 
surround us on every side: women in business; women lawyers and 
judges; women doctors; women editors; women writers; women in 
public affairs and in political life; women teachers, underpaid and 
overworked, but still sticking to their guns for the sake of others. And 
greater than all these, women in the homes—wives, mothers, home- 
makers, the backbone of civilization, the bulwark of the nation, 
working, striving, praying, sacrificing, loving, that progress may still 
go on and their children may be better off than they are themselves. 
These are the women to whom we offer our humble homage. 

All reverence to the Pilgrim mothers—they were great and they 
started us on the path of greatness. Let us, on Thanksgiving Day, 
give them the honor and glory that belong to them and to their 
memory; but in doing so let us keep our values on straight and give 
all due credit to the virtues and achievements of the woman of to-day. 


Love 
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Can you Improve 
your pie crust ? 


yes, if you are not using 
Crisco. Crisco makes 
better pie crust— 





Ask your grocer for Crisco in this 
sanitary, dust-proof container. 
Never sold in bulk. Pound and 
larger sizes, full net weights. Crisco 
is also made and sold in Canada. 





Would you serve lima beans, 
spaghetti and custard at the 
same meal? 


“Balanced Daily Diet”, an up-to-date 
cookbook written by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
founder of the Boston Cooking School, and 
editor of “‘American Cookery”, gives you 
an easily followed table for planning whole- 
some, enjoyable meals, with everyday 
foods. Ready-planned menus for those 
who do not wish to plan their own meals. 
More than 150 tempting newrecipes. Il- 
lustrated in color. Send only 10 cents 
postage and receive a copy by prepaid 
mail. Address Department D-11, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 


—because Crisco is the richest shorten- 


ing that can be made—just pure, solidi- 
fied vegetable oil of the highest grade. 
It contains no moisture, no salt, no pre- 
servatives, no adulterants. This rich- 
ness makes the pie crust tender. 


— because Crisco is tasteless and odorless. 


Crisco pastry never tastes nor smells of 
the shortening. Crisco pies have crispy, 
crunchy, delicate crusts that bring out 
the full flavors of fruit or custard fillings. 


— because Crisco itself is easy to digest. 
Practically everybody can enjoy rich 
pies and pastries, when they are made 
with Crisco. 


Use Crisco for all your cooking. It 
makes butterlike cakes, feathery 
biscuits, greaseless fried foods. And 
it stays fresh and white and sweet 
until the last spoonful in the can is 
used, whether or not you keep it 
on ice! 
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She Only Used the Pretty Dining Room for Dinner—and Made Her Daughters Do a Definite Amount of Housework 


E—THE UNIMPORTANT PEOPLE 
ay, “Tom darn glad that 1 am nt roth By Margaret Deland Seren gl oars ether wome—we, tw 





ng the universe—for | might err.’ three, and upwa 
1ot the only person who, at this partic- work for her. In this country, seventy-five 


as sne ¢ 











incture, 1s glad not to be responsiblk , : . . . vears or so ago, she called the o women 
uncture, is glad not to be responsible 1LLUSTRATIONS BY RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN — “hen: now she calle them maids 
tnat if we Sat in the driver’s seat we can get them. To-day these empl vers, as 
certainly ‘‘err.”’ The very idea of sit well as the maids, are shrinking in number. 
here, now, makes us shiver. When we reflect upon the the first and most obviot nswer lies in a rious psych But, with a view to the releasing of unnecessary labor, let 
ons that the chauffeur would have to answer and the logical fact, namely most of us don't like to work. Perhaps s consider even this handful of har sed 1 anxious house 
ns he would have to make, we know that if we had to our laziness—horrid word to apply to Americans !—is inevi keepers. Should one of them be ce ronted by the fund 
inning we should be about as efficient as a six months table, be« iuse We worked so | ird dur ng the war that now mental needs of family I co g ng, Sewing she 
if it was obliged to revise the road rules, take the we want to rest [That mav be one explanation of our inclin would probably be pret c | she k " hersell, 
in t obile w ‘ vd ke he gas ion t ndol r or WW fo f 
d enter an endu But there ext 914 1919 vO! ‘ he 
obabl ha * Ie { we W ~ ( \ Ta 
it an en ( ve é wl N 
thoughtful, we are opt stic we art re that this not o1 I the work-creating pr é t ‘ m wi 
of ours will arrive all right and on time But all the the thrill has gone out of self-sacrifice nd \\ W v1 ! 
we do recognize the fact that our poor old world seems realize this when we recall that only four go, whe nethcient set r 
( lost its brake it s battered by war, scratched by Mi Hoover sa i that {f each of S VaVE 18 oO | Va 
cs; its tires of hope keep deflating every few miles; and a day we would help some suffering s é ir es t 
talls constantly on up grades, probably because some leak _ to live, we were, most of us, eager to give up that one lump can, of course, ce land ta 
struck the old abundance of seedtime and harvest. Yes, Now, it isn’t a question of the divine opportunity of self they find “ Jordan a hard ro 
lization is knocking pretty badly. We little people, hang- sacrifice in giving up sugar, it’s a question of having the When the housekeeper I erage means veigle 
g on behind, so to speak, are breathless with bewilderment, sugar to give up. The adventure of self-denial for other maids to come to her—at wages w! ch are US OF 
d those of us who are well on in years are, in spite of our people is over; in itsplace we are experiencing a grim desire _ terrible, as you may happen to ok at them—she has fre 
timism, scared as well as bewildered, because we are that other people shall do some self-denying for us. quently to endure the humiliation of being bullied in her own 
raid of collisions. The only thing we feel certain of is that, house and of truckling to independent and dirty women; 
this unpeaceful peace which has followed the war, the Work Will Patch Up the Tires of the Universe she has seen her kitchen range consuming three hods of coal 
gantic processes of the readjustment are so complicated where two would suffice; she has seen food on the kitchen 
it we’ourselves couldn't do any better, nor half so well, as HIS spiritual lassitude has its physical expression—lazi- table which she can't afford for the dining-room table; she 
people on both sides of the Atlantic, who, with all their ness—so we are not working, if we can possibly avoid has seen her demands lessen and her servants’ demands 
ldening imperfections, are trying, just now, to run the doingso! And those scared folk who are running the stum- increas and their wages rise. 
verse, So, realizing how appalling their job is, we, the bling and jolting world—and whose job we have no desire to “But if I say anything they'll leave me!”’ the poor slav 
important people in America, who have no influence undertake—are velling at us, as they toot their horns for excuses herself, trembling 
xcept our single ballot—and who, in the bottom of our this obstructing laziness to get out of the way, that if we his is a story of real suffering, but it is shameful suffering, 
earts, know that we don’t know how things ought tobe run, won't work in the present we shan’t eat in the future! That because it is rooted in conscious inefficiency; and it is for 
: € saying to ourselves, individually: ‘‘But what on earth is what all the drivers of the universe are saying to us un-_ tunately confined to a very small class. Very few of us 
n I do about it?” important people, who gape at them and swear at their millions of housekeepers, whatever else our troubles may be, 
Yet on our collective answer to this question the steady- blunders. They are saying—*‘ Work, work, work, work! have this kind of thing to contend with! We have our woes, 
if g of the rocking world may depend; for, if we all answer That’s the only thing that will act as a brake on this crazy but we are free women, because we do our own work in our 
‘ the same way, the steadying will instantly begin. machine. Work! It will patch up the tires and mend the own way—though some of us think we don't like our freedom, 
leaks in the tank. Work!’ In other words, increased pro- and envy richer women their vulgar miseries Yet these 
All We Need is Labor That Isn’t Lazy duction will bring down high prices. And nothing will suffering housekeepers, who are generally intelligent though 
: steady us more quickly than to reduce the cost of living. distracted women, are saying sincerely enough, just what the 
EFORE we can formulate any reply we have to make cer- But what can we, the unimportant people, do to increase rest of us are saying: ‘‘ What can I do about it? I am help 
tain admissions about the state of affairs generally. The production?—we housekeepers, to be concrete ? Che answer less to increase production in the world. I can’t add to the 
rst admission is that the world needs acutely food and fuel to this is laconic and unpleasant. We can release unneces- stock of things, because I am nearly wild over 1 rvants.”’ 
nd labor—yet there is food enough, there is coal enough sary, and therefore unconstructive, labor so that it may 
id there are people enough to supply their needs. That they become constructive. Such release will result, for some of The Wail of the Enslaved Housekeeper 
re not supplied shows that there is something wrong with _ us, in various new fatigues, and for all of us it will demand an 
ir automobile. The wrongness in Europe is obvious to astonishing amount of courage. Lazy women will balk at F COURSE, to those of us who look on at this misery, the 
nybody, but there is something wrong even here, in this _ the first, and cowardly women will balk at the second; both comment is obvious: ‘This is all unnecessary. Break 
rich and abundant country of ours! Something so wrong, women will probably say: ‘Everything is perfectly awful, your chains! Pack the whole lot out of your house.”” From 
that we are reminded of Lears’ botanical classification: but there is nothing I can do about it."” Then they will wring the point of “ produ tion’’ this would releas« L ibor—rough, 
‘‘ Many-peoplia-upside-downia.” A good many of us are their hands and sit down and say they are glad they are not unskilled, of course, but /abor—wh« h would mediately 
side down; some of us have turned turtle. running the universe. drift into shops and factories where it would become more 
But to leave metaphors, what is the reason that, in the As for the first woman, who faces the fatigue of ‘releasing or less constructive 
idst of plenty, the world is poor? What is the mattereven unconstructive labor” in her household, there are not many “But,” gasps the poor, enslaved housekeeper, “what 


? 


I can’t cook. : 





in the United States? There may be several answers, but of her. In the United States she is a small and—until would become of m« 








‘Learn!”’ the world, starving for labor, gasps back. 

‘But I can’t do all the cleaning “ 

‘Reduce the things that need cleaning.”’ 

“The washing ——”’ 

“Send it to the laundry. Most folks do.” 

‘And have all my fine underclothes ruined.”’ 

‘Don't wear flimsy underclothes.”’ 

“The children—who would look after the children?” 

“Your grandmothers looked after their children.” 

‘Sickness in the house ——”’ 

‘Neighbors used to help each other.” 

“But I’m too busy. Why, my bridge afternoons 

Here the conversation closes. When, in the present grave 
state of things, a woman actually puts up that sort of thing 
to prove that she is ‘‘too busy”’ to run her universe, there is 
nothing more to be said—except, perhaps, to offer our con- 
dolences to her family? 

But even the intelligent employer of domestic labor says 
firmly: ‘It is impossible to get along without servants.”’ And 
she continues to haunt intelligence offices and truckle to 
ignorance, impertinence, inefficiency and high wages; or, if 
she is very rich, to intelligence, efficiency and higher wages! 

“But I can’t help my- 
elf,’’ even this poor, very 
rich woman defends her- 
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stop doing things that other housekeepers think it necessary 
to do; yet to stop doing such things gives at once to the 
individual housekeeper that priceless and lovely thing—an 
earned leisure. 

Not mere leisure; the tramp who knocks at a back door 
has that—he steals it. So has the idle rich tramp who goes 
in and out of the front door and who never does a hand’s 
turn of real work, though plenty of ‘fancy’ work—com- 
mittees, calls, dressmaking, bridge. Leisure has been given 
to this tramp; but neither the hobo at the back door nor the 
hobo at the front door has earned his loaf, or his loafing. 
Both, if their souls are to be saved, must sometime learn 
that great principle of political economy which the drivers 
of the universe are shouting at us all: “If you don’t work 
you shan't eat!” 

The housekeeper who cuts down unnecessary labor in her 
own house has a leisure which has been honestly bought and 
paid for by her own brains—for it takes brains to find leisure 
when you do your own work. But if our brains give us this 
precious thing, then our contribution to the need of the 
world becomes apparent: this earned leisure means time for 
amusement and refreshment and cultivation, and for the 





elf. One of them added 


November: > 


the backs of the pictures every day. ‘Oh, what a y : 
ful housekeeper !"’ said the admiring guests—all exce,,, +) 
woman of horse sense. She only said, quite simply. }),,, 
getting very red in the face, for she was a gentle and mm jdoc 
person—she said: “I don’t call dusting the backs the 
pictures good housekeeping. I call it foolish waste of e” 
“Foolish waste of time.’”’ Of course she was right. 
had her pluck, we too, while retaining the necessary 
nesses of life, would eliminate a cleanliness that is s 
far—in its spiritual results—from godliness, that on 
said of his wife that she was ‘possessed of a clean « 
The wise woman, however, was not clean to the degree 
made her family miserable. One of the cleanlinesses \. })j-) 
she eliminated was the use of centerpieces on the dinner | ;|; 
which immediately lessened the labor of the washtub 
“But I love lovely linen!’’ another woman, who car 
beauty, objected. ‘‘We do not live by bread alone; | 
have beautiful linen!’’ Of course she is right. We must 
beauty. But brains will choose beauty which involy\ 
least amount of labor. The Japanese have given us 
here. No people, except the old Greeks, were more a 
beauty than the Japanese; but they are so in advanc 
esthetically, that 
know that “‘ beauty 
not mean beaut 
single iris in a sing] 





with resentful dignity the 
other day: ‘‘ What would 
happen to my committee 
work? Am I to stay at 
home and scrub sauce 
pans instead of attend- 
ng a board meeting?” 
For her perfectly sincere 
idea of running the uni- 
verse lay in committee 
work. 


“Motion Carried” 


O WHICH the reply 

might be made: 
‘““Madam, can you put 
your hand on your heart 
and say that you really 
and honestly believe that 
your board meetings, 
with their interminable 
talk and wrangling and 
discussing, and final ex- 
hausted acceptance of a 
motion that some one 
person shall do the work, 
whatever it is—do you 
truly think that many of 
these meetings are very 
important? Is this jolt- 
ing world helped along 
toward steadiness by 
your sitting two or three 
mortal hours enduring 
the boredom of other 
people’s opinions as to 
ways and means—hours 
that could have been put 
into running that more 
or less complicated uni- 
verse of your own at 
home?” If the lady an- 
swers truthfully we all 
know what she will say. 

The truth is that the 
employer of domestic 
labor has the opportunity 
to help the world very 
literally ‘‘in her own 
hands’’! She can use 
those pretty, helpless, 
well-manicured and _ ill- 
trained hands to do at 














east a part of her own 
work. But of course she 





won tft | suppose we 
have got to admit that 
very tew ot us are ca 


pable of answering the 
idealistic appeal to help 








the world by releasing | 
unproductive labor, if it l - i ee oe 
involves doing manual 
labor ourselves. We may 
be—probably will be, in 
the next few years—forced into it by the ruthless pressure of 
diminished incomes. But we won't do it if we can possibly 
help it! This is probably because we do not know, cannot 
know without personal experience, that just in proportion 
as we reduce, in our own living, work and hired workers, we 
enter into freedom. 


The Bis Task Without Thrills 


QUT after all, many of us who, because of our small in- 
comes, have this freedom, don’t like it. Housework is 
hard, and we are tired; there was a thrill in Red Cross 
service or Canteen work, but there is no thrill in sweeping 
the front stairs or dusting the surbases in the dining room. 
And if only we could afford it, we would be glad enough to 
put up with one of those ideal beings who no longer exist, 
Hut who used to be called ‘“‘a general housework girl.”’ 

So how can we, who are servantless, help to steady the 
world by giving labor up? Labor has given us up, to our 
great inconvenience. The appeal to release unnecessary 
labor, so that it may go into the industries and thus bring 
down the cost of living, cannot be made to us. Yes, there is 
a way in which we, the unimportant, frequently cross 
because so dreadfully tired — housekeepers and home 
makers, can help to run the universe in this matter of 
labor. It is not by increasing production through releasing 
workers and thus making the cost of living go down; it is 
by decreasing our own labor so that we may make the value 
of life go up—a task harder, I think, than our rich sister is 
called upon to face, and one needing more courage than 
anybody knows until they have tried it. 

The task is spiritual rather than material, for courage is 
of the Spirit. The job is nothing more or less than the 
elimination of the unnecessary; in other. words, through 
elimination of all unconstructive work in our own house- 
holds. It takes courage for a housekeeper to deliberately 





Housework is Hard, and We are Tired; Thereis No Thrill in Sweeping or Dusting 


sweetness of living, all of which adds to the spiritual incre- 
ment of the world; in other words, “increased production.” 

But what shall we eliminate, so that we too may be richer 
in leisure and thus able to give and to enjoy? For most 
people—not for everybody; some housekeepers are already 
down to hardpan in this eliminating business, and if they 
are they are doing their bit in setting an example to the 
rest of us—for most of us there is much useless elaboration 
of housekeeping which can be eliminated. One woman who 
was doing her own housework said she put all her silver 
not in daily use into the bank. That cut down the time of 
cleaning it; another cleared away all of what she called 
“bric-a-bracky things”’ and stored them on the top shelf of 
the spare-room closet; that cut out dusting it; another 
closed her parlor, saving both heat and work; another—but 
this woman was a superwoman, of horse sense—to save 
steps and time made her little family eat breakfast and 
luncheon in the kitchen, and only used the pretty dining 
room for dinner, because father was at home then, and 
though he could have his morning coffee, perhaps, in fine 
Emersonian simplicity, the dignities must, for his sake, be 
preserved at dinfiertime. 


One Who Gave Up Being Hyperclean 


T WAS this same woman who made her sixteen and eig‘it- 

een year old daughters do a definite amount of housework— 
which they didn’t want to do. This action on her part 
almost removes her from our mortal possibilities, for, nowa- 
days, to make one’s daughters do things they don’t want to 
do is to have a moral force which is dynamic. 

There was another thing which she did, which will shock 
many good housekeepers: she gave up being hyperclean. 

In regard to cleanliness she made a perfectly dreadful 
speech at a luncheon party. Somebody had been applaud- 
ing their hostess’ immaculate ways, which involved dusting 


is complete beauty 
Western mind think 

eral irises in several 
decorative. Wem 

our effort to give 
constructive lal 

that the spirit may 
leisure for the con 
tive labor of symp 
and joy, understand that 
such a course involves no 
risk of giving up beauty 
In actual fact, unclut 
tered space increases our 
appreciation of beauty 


“Little Bit” Helps 


HESE are but the 

briefest hints. Any 
housekeeper who pos 
sesses brains and courag 
can see many more; sh 
can see that by cuttin 
out mere conventions sh 
so simplifies the running 
of her little universe that 
she does do somethin 
to help the greater ur 
verse outside. Brain 
and courage—but tl! 
greater of these is cour 
age. Forthe real troub! 
with most of us_ uni 
portant people is that \ 
are cowards. We car 
bear to be different fro 
our neighbors! We hav 
got to admit this morti 
fying fact and make the 
best of it—get around it, 
so to speak. And how 
can we get around it? 
Only by getting togeth 
and propping up or 
another's horse sense, so 
that we will all do th 
same sensible things, ar 
not leave single, coura 
geous spirits to attempt 
all alone the high adver 
ture of originality ar 
joy. The machinery for 
such coéperation is 
hand ourclubs. A han 
ful of sensible women ca 
start straight thinking 
to housekeeping value 
ten women hive wore 
even can get togethe 
for moral coéperatior 
} ind the result will be a 
enormous relief and re 
lease to us all. If eve 
one woman screws he 
courage to the point o 
being truthful and saying she is not doing the customary 
thing, some of us will flock to her courageous side. 

“What!” a timid housekeeper will say toher. ‘Do you us 

paper napkins for company? I—I never have; yet th 
laundry bills are so awful. I believe I will do it, though | 
suppose people will think I’m awful close.” 


“Bread, Fire, Toil—Most of All Toil” 


Wert. you are,”’ says the horse-sense woman; ‘‘at leas 
I hope you are. It’s up to us to be ‘close’ in sparing 
ourselves labor, for we have none of us any leisure or any 
money nowadays to throw away.” 

“I’ve not asked people in,”’ the coward confesses, ‘‘be 
cause I simply couldn’t, with my big family, use up a dozen 
linen napkins at one meal, and I wouldn't use paper nap 
kins.” 

“And so,”’ said her friend, ‘you stopped asking people? 
I found I just hated to have people drop in at dinnertime 
So I made up my mind that what was good enough for Dick 
was good enough for anybody. Of course, if people don't 
like paper napkins they needn’t come to dinner.”’ 

When a woman can talk like that, and act like that, sh 
comes out of our class of the “‘unimportant people,’’ and be 
comes important. Shé “releases labor’’ from that which is 
neither materially nor spiritually constructive; she elimi- 
nates the unessential—and instantly she adds to the bread 
of life in the world, to the fire of love, to the labor of con- 
structive thought. 

There is not the slightest doubt that-we millions of 
nationally ‘‘ unimportant housekeepers’”’ here in the United 
States can do something to run, very literally and soberly, 
the great, terrified and tormented world, which is crying out 
for these obvious things: bread, fire, toil—most of all toil— 
because we can give their spiritual equivalent: truth, 
character and joy. 
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Be sure it is a Victrola 


Both the picture “His Master’s Voice” and the word “Victrola” 
are exclusive trademarks of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
When you see these trademarks on a sound-reproducing instrument 
or record, you can be sure it was made by the Victor Company. 

Being a registered trademark, the word “Victrola” cannot law- 
fully be applied to other than Victor products. 

For your own protection see for yourself that the instrument 
you buy bears these famous Victor trademarks. They are placed 
on all Victor instruments and records to protect our customers from 
substitution. 

Look under the lid.‘ On the portable styles which have no lid, 
these trademarks appear on the side of the cabinet. One or both 
of them also appears on the label of all Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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OTHER reads her baby’s eyes and knows that his sweet, 


serious, drowsy look spells deep contentment. 





Contentment because he has just been bathed with the vel- 





Send for free sample package 


vety, soothing lather of Ivory Soap. How soft it felt 
of Ivory Soap Flakes 


against his tender flesh; how clean and smooth and satiny his rose- 
leaf skin after clear water had rinsed away the soapy bubbles. —snowlike flakes of Ivory 


Soap for the convenient laun- 
dering of baby’s finest dresses, 


Contentment because he is clothed in fresh, sweet garments, washed 


sweaters, silk robes, and blan- 


snowy white with Ivory. No soapy smell or chafing harshness to kets, are Fg Ivory 
» . . : ‘ P . Soap ‘lakes wi keep all your 
the soft, fine fabrics cleansed with this pure, mild, easy-rinsing soap. tevciont things he new. Por 


free trial size package, write 
to Department 7-K, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, 


Physicians, nurses, careful mothers know that Ivory is the ideal soap 


for nursery use. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
IVORY SOAP L Boner 99% PURE 
IT FLOATS 


The Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general iousehold soaps: P&G The White Naphtha Soap, 
Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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— THE SEVEN CONUNDRUMS 


HE wind, storming up from the sea, beat 
against the frail little wooden building till 
every rafter creaked and groaned. The can- 

is sides flapped and strained madly at the im- 
risoning ropes. Those hanging lamps which were 

it already extinguished swung in perilous orbs. 

the auditorium of the small temporary theater 
ne man only lingered near the entrance, and he remained, 

s we well knew, fora sinister purpose. Inthe little makeup 

om behind the stage we three performers, shorn of our 

ummers’ disguise, presented perhaps the most melancholy 
vectacle of all. The worst of it was that Leonard and I were 
| broken up with trying to make the best of the situation 

1 Rose’s sake, yet prevented by circumstances from 

together ignoring it. 

‘Seems to me we’re in a tightish corner, Leonard,” I ven- 

ired, watching that grim figure in the doorway through a 

le in the curtain. 

‘First turn to the left off Queer Street,”’ Leonard ad- 

tted gloomily. 

Rose said nothing. She was seated in the one chair which 
ent with the portable property, and her head had fallen 
forward upon her arms, which were stretched upon the deal 
table. Her hat, a poor little woolen tam-o’-shanter, was 
pushed back from her head. Her jacket was unfastened. 
lhe rain beat down upon the tin roof. 

‘I'd sell my soul for a drink,’’ Leonard said wistfully. 
“And I mine,” I echoed, thinking of Rose, ‘for a good 
supper, a warm fire and a comfortable bed.” 

‘And I mine,’’ Rose faltered, looking up and dabbing at 
her eyes with a morsel of handkerchief, “for a ——"’ 

Chere was a clap of thunder. The flap of canvas which led 
to the back of the stage shook as though the whole place were 
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coming down. We looked up apprehensively and found that 
we were no longer alone. A clean-shaven man of medium 
height, dressed in a long mackintosh and carrying a tweed 
cap in his hand, had succeeded in effecting a difficult en- 
trance. His appearance, even at that time, puzzled us. His 
face was perfectly smooth, he was inclined to be bald, his 
eyes were unusually bright, and there was a noticeable curve 
at the corners of his lips, which might have meant either 
humor or malevolence. We had no idea what to make of 
him. One thing was certain, however: He was not the man 
an interview with whom we were dreading. 

“Mephistopheles himself could scarcely have made a more 
opportune entrance,’’ he remarked as the crash of thunder 
subsided into a distant mutter. He crossed toward us with 
a courteous little bow. “I will take the liberty of intro- 
ducing myself. My name is Richard Thomson.”’ 

“A very excellent name,’’ Leonard murmured. 

“You are the gentleman who sat in one of the three- 
shilling seats,’’ Rose remarked, looking at him curiously. 

Mr. Richard Thomson bowed. “I was there last night 
and the night before,’’ he acknowledged. ‘“‘On each occa- 
sion I found with regret that I was alone.”’ 

No one likes to be reminded of failure. I answered a little 
hastily: ‘‘You have established your position, sir, as a 
patron of our ill-omened enterprise. May I ask to what we 
are indebted for the honor of this visit?” 


“Tn the first place, to invite you all to supper,”’ 
was the brisk reply. ‘Secondly, to ask if I can be 
of any service in helping you to get rid of that 
bearded rascal, Drummond, whom I see hanging 
about at the entrance. And in the third place—but 
I think,”’ he added after a queer and oddly prolonged 
pause, ‘that we n ight leave that till afterward 

I stared at him like a booby, for I was never a believer 
miracles. The quiver on Rose's lips was almost pathetic 
for, like all sweet-natured women, she was an optimist to the 
last degree. Leonard, I could see, shared my incredulity. 
The thing didn’t seem possible, for, although he was 
obviously a man of means and his manner was convincing 
and there was a smile upon his lips, Mr. Richard Thomson 
did not look in the least like a philanthropist. 

*“*Come, come,”’ the latter continued, “mine is a serious 
offer. Are you afraid that I shall need payment for my help 
and hospitality? What more could you have to give tha: 
the souls you proffered so freely as I came in?” 

““You can have mine,”’ Leonard assured him hastily 

‘Mine also is at your service,’’ I told him. ‘The on! 
trouble seems to be to reduce it toa negotiable medium.’ 

‘We will make that a subject of discussion later,’’ our new 
friend declared. ‘‘Mr. Lister,”’ he added, turning to me 
‘may I take it for granted that you are the business head of 
this enterprise? How do you stand?” 

I choked down the pitiful remnants of my pride and an- 
swered him frankly: ‘‘We are in the worst plight three 
human beings could possibly find themselves in. We've 
played here for six nights, and we haven't taken enough 
money to pay for the lighting. We owe the bill at our 
lodgings; we haven't a scrap of credit. We've nothing to 
pawn, and Drummond outside wants four pounds."’ 
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“That settles it,”’ our visitor declared curtly. ‘“‘Follow me.” 

We obeyed him dumbly. It is my belief that we should 
have obeyed anyone helplessly at that moment, whether 
he had ordered us to set fire to the place or to stand on our 
heads. We saw Drummond off into the darkness, gripping in 
his hand unexpected money, and followed our guide across 
the windy space which led to the brilliantly lit front of the 
Grand Hotel, the luxurious portals of which we crossed for 
the first time. We had a tangled impression of bowing 
servants, an amiable lift man, a short walk along a carpeted 
corridor, a door thrown open, a comfortable sitting room 
and a blazing fire, a round table laid for four, and a side- 
board set out with food. A waiter bustled in after us and 
set down a tureen of smoking hot soup. 


= OU needn't wait,’’ our host ordered, taking off his 

mackintosh and straightening his black evening bow 
in the glass. ‘‘ Miss Mindel, allow me to take your jacket. 
Sit on this side of the table, near the fire, you there, Cotton, 
and you opposite me, Lister. We will just start the proceed- 
ings so,”’ he went on; ‘‘a little soup first, eh? And then I'll 
carve.” 

Rose, I could see, was on the verge of tears. It is my belief 
that nothing but our host’s matter-of-fact manner saved her 
at that moment from a breakdown. But in a moment she 
smiled. ‘Nothing in the world,’”’ she declared fervently, 
“ever smelt or tasted so good as this soup.”’ 

The psychological effect of food, warmth and tobacco 
upon three gently nurtured but half-starved human beings 
became even more evident at a later stage in the evening. 
Its immediate manifestations, however, were little short of 
remarkable. For my part, I forgot entirely the agony of the 
last few weeks, and realized once more with complacent 
optimism the adventurous possibilities of our vagabond life. 
Leonard, with a big cigar in the corner of his mouth, had 
without the slightest doubt completely forgotten the misery 
of having to try to be funny on an empty stomach to an 
insufficient audience. 

With a little color in her cheeks, a smile once more upon 
her lips, and a sparkle in her gray eyes, Rose was once more 
herself, the most desirable and attractive young woman in 
the world, as, alas, both Leonard and I had discovered. 
The only person who remained unmoved, either by the 
bounty he was dispensing or by the food of which he also 
partook, was the giver of the feast. Sphinxlike, at times 
almost saturnine looking, his eyes taking frequent and rest- 
less note of us, his mouth with its queer upward curve a 
constant puzzle, he remained as mysterious a benefactor 
when the meal was finished as when he had made his ominous 
appearance behind the stage at the framework theater. He 
was an attentive although a silent host. It was never ap- 
parent that his thoughts were elsewhere, and yet I, watching 
him more closely perhaps than the other two, realized that 
most of the time he was living in a world of his own, in which 
we three guests were very small puppets indeed. 


IGARS were finally lit, chairs were drawn around the 
fire, and Rose was installed on a superlatively comfort- 
able couch. 

“Let me try your wits,’ our host proposed, a little 
abruptly. ‘‘Tell me your life history in as few words as pos- 
sible. Mr. Lister? Tabloid form, if you please.”’ 

“Clergyman’s son, without a shilling in the family,”’ I re- 
plied; “straight from the varsity, where I had meant to 
work hard for a degree, to the army, where after three and a 
half years of it I lost this’’-—touching my empty left coat 
sleeve. ‘‘ Tried six months for a job without success. Heard 
of a chap who had made a concert party pay, realized that 
my only gifts were a decent voice and some idea of dancing, 
so had a shot at it myself.”’ 

“Mr. Cotton?” 

“Idle and dissolute son of a merchant at Barnstaple who 
failed during the war,’’ Leonard expounded; “drifted into 
this sort of thing because I'd made some small successes 
locally and didn’t want tc be a clerk.”’ 

“Miss Mindel?”’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘I'm quite alone in the world,” 
she said. ‘“‘My mother taught music at Torquay, and she 
died quite suddenly. I put my name down for a concert 
party, and in a way I was very fortunate,’’ she added, glanc- 
ing sweetly at Leonard and at me. ‘These two men have 
been so dear to me, and | don’t think it's anyone’s fault 
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I Was Just in Time to 
Seize Rose and Draw 
Her Back to the Farthest 
Corner When the Sea 
of Human Forms Broke 
Across the Stage 


that we’re such a failure. 
The weather’s been bad, 
and people stay in their 
hotels and dance all the 
time now.” 4 
a 
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with a reasonable amount of success, Leonard in 
particular getting two encores for one of his 
senha roma songs. At the beginning of the second 
part I came out upon the stage and made the little 
speech which our mysterious patron's wishes 








She held out a hand to 
each of us. She knew per- 
fectly well how we both 
felt, and she treated us always just like that, as though she 
understood and realized the compact which Leonard and I 
had made. 

So we sat, linked, as it were, together, while our host 
studied us thoughtfully, appreciating without a doubt our 
air of somewhat nervous expectancy. A fine sense of psy- 
chology guided him to the conviction that we were in a 
properly receptive state of mind. The smile which had first 
puzzled us played once more upon his lips. 

“And now,” he said, ‘‘about those souls!” 


|S agree always insisted that she was psychic, and I have 
some faith myself in presentiments. At any rate, we 
both declared, on that Monday night before the curtain 
went up, that something was going to happen. 

Leonard had no convictions of the sort himself, but he was 
favorably disposed toward our attitude. He put the matter 
succinctly. ‘‘Here we are,”’ he pointed out, “sold to 
Mephistopheles, body and soul, and if the old boy doesn’t 
make some use of us I shall begin to be afraid the whole 
thing’s coming to an end. Five pounds a week and a re- 
serve fund for costumes and posters suits me very nicely, 
thank you.” 

“‘T don’t think you need worry,’’ I told him. “It doesn’t 
seem reasonable to imagine that we've been sent to the slums 
of Liverpool for nothing.”’ 

“Then there are those posters,’’ Rose put in, “offering 
prizes to amateurs. I’m quite certain there’s some method 
inthat. Besides se 

She hesitated. We both pressed her to go on. 

“You'll think this silly, but for the last three nights I’ve 
had a queer sort of feeling that Mr. Thomson was some- 
where in the audience. I can’t explain it. I looked every- 
where for him. I even tried looking at the people one by 
one, all down the rows. I never saw anyone in the least 
like him. All the same, I expected to hear his voice at any 
moment.” 

“Granted the old boy’s Satanic connections,’’ Leonard 
observed, ‘‘he may appear to us in any form. Brimstone 
and horns are clean out of date. He'll probably send his 
disembodied voice with instructions.” 


STROLLED to the wings and had a look at the house. Al- 

though it still wanted a quarter of an hour before the per- 
formance was due to commence, the hall was almost packed 
with people. The audience, as was natural considering the 
locality, was a pretty tough lot. It seemed to consist 
chiefly of stewards and sailors from the great liners which lay 
in the river near by, with a sprinkling of operatives and 
some of the smaller shopkeepers 

The study of faces has always interested me, and there 
were two which I picked out from the crowd during that 
brief survey, and remembered. One was the face of a 
youngish man, dressed in the clothes of a laborer and seated 
in a dark corner of the room. He was very pale, almost 
consumptive looking, with a black beard which looked as 
though it had been recently grown, and coal black hair. 
His features were utterly unlike the features of his presumed 
class, and there was a certain furtiveness about his expres- 
sion which puzzled me. A quietly dressed girl sat by his 
side, whose face was even more in the shadow than his, but 
it struck me that she had been crying, and that for some 
reason there was a disagreement between her and the young 
man. 

The other person whom I noticed was a stout, middle-aged 
man, with curly black hair and a rather yellow complexion. 
His hands were folded upon his waistcoat, he was smoking 
with much obvious enjoyment a large cigar, and his eyes 
were half closed, as though he were enjoying a brief rest. 
I put him down as a small shopkeeper who had had a long 
day’s work and was giving himself a treat on the strength 
of it. 

At half past seven the hall was crammed and the curtain 
rang up. We went through the first part of our program 





rendered necessary. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ I said, ‘“‘ I] have much 
pleasure in announcing, according to our posters 
outside, that if there are any amateurs here willing to tr) 
their luck upon the stage, either with a song or a dance, w 
shall be very happy to provide them with music and any 
slight change of costume. A prize of one pound will b 
given to the performer whose song meets with the greatest 
approval, and a second prize of five shillings for the next 
most successful item.” 

I gagged on for a few more minutes, trying to encourag: 
those whom I thought likely aspirants, amidst the laughter 
and cheers of the audience. Presently a showily dressed 
young woman threw aside a cheap fur cloak, displaying a 
low-cut, blue-satin gown, jumped nimbly on to the stage 
ignoring my outstretched hand, and held out a roll of musi 
to Rose, who came smilingly from the background. 

“T’ll try ‘The Old Folks Down Wapping Way,’ dear,”’ sh 
announced, ‘‘and don’t you hurry me when the sloppy stuff 
comes. I like to give ’em time for a snivel or two. Sit yo 
down at the piano. I’m that nervous, I can’t stand fussing 
about here.” 


HEY bent over the music together, and I turned back t 

the audience. There were only two others who showed an 
disposition to follow the example of the lady in blue satir 
One was the young man whom | had previously noticed, ar 
who had now risen to his feet. It was obvious that the g 
by his side was doing all she could to dissuade him from | 
purpose. I myself felt curiously indisposed to interfere 

But Leonard, who was standing by my side and who s 
them for the first time, imagining that a word of encourag 
ment was all that was necessary, concluded the busines 
‘“‘Come along, sir,”’ he called. ‘‘ You look as though you ha 
a good tenor voice, and nothing fetches 'em like it. Let hi 
come, my dear, and he’ll buy you a new hat with the money 

The young man stepped on to the platform, obviously | 
at ease at the cheer which his enterprise evoked. 

He was followed, to my surprise, by the middle-aged ma 
whom I had previously noticed. ‘‘Here, mister,’’ was h 
greeting as he stepped on to the platform, “I'll have a g 
at em. Sheeny patter and a clog dance, eh?” 

“You must find me some sort of a change,”’ the young ma! 
insisted hurriedly. 

“ And I'll tidy up a bit myself,”’ his rival observed. ‘We’! 
let the gal have first go.” 

I conducted them behind and showed the young man int: 
the men’s dressing room. ‘You'll find an old dress suit o 
mine there,’’ I pointed out. ‘‘ Change as quickly as you ca! 
I don’t fancy the young lady will hold them for long.”’ 


E NODDED and drew me a little to one side. Hi 

manner was distinctly uneasy, and his clothes wert 
shabbier even than they had seemed at a distance, but his 
voice was the voice of a person of education, pleasant, not 
withstanding a queer, rather musical accent which at the 
moment was unfamiliar to me. 

“Shall I be able to lock my things up?” he asked in an 
undertone. “No offense,’’ he went on hastily, ‘‘only I hap- 
pen to be carrying something rather valuable about with me.’’ 
I handed him the key of the dressing room, for which he 
thanked me. ‘How long will that screeching woman be?” 
he asked impatiently. 

“You can go on directly she’s finished murdering this 
one,” I promised him. “I don’t think they'll stand any 
more.” 

He nodded, and I turned back toward where the other 
aspirant was standing in the shadow of the wings. ‘‘ Now 
what can I do for you, sir?”’ I asked. “I don’t think you 
need to change, do you?” 

There was no immediate reply. Suddenly I felt a little 
shiver, and I had hard work to keep back the exclamation 
from my lips. I knew now that Rose had been right. It was 
a wonderful disguise, but our master had at last appeared. 
He drew a little nearer to me. Even then, although I knew 
that it was Richard Thomson, I could see nothing except the 
small shopkeeper. 
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| shall pretend to make some slight change behind that 
n,”’ he said in a low tone. ‘‘Come back here when 
ve taken him on the stage. I may want you.” 
disappeared behind a screen a few feet away, and I 
| there like a dazed man. 


ROM the stage I could still hear the lusty contralto of 
he young lady candidate. I heard her finish her song 
t moderate applause, chiefly contributed by a little 
» of her supporters. There was a brief pause. The 
ig lady obliged with an encore. 
hen the door of the men’s dressing room opened, was 
ed and locked. The young man, looking a little haggard, 
remarkably handsome, came toward me, clenching the 
n his hand. ‘I wasa fool to take this on,”’ he confided 
ously. “You are sure my things will be all right in 
ha 
pointed to the key in his hand. 
of it,’’ I told him. 
fidgeted about, listening with obvious suffering to the 
raucous voice. 
Ever been in the profession?”’ I inquired. 
Never,” was the hasty reply. 
\Vhat’s your line to-night ?”’ 
fenor. Your pianist will be able to do what I want. 
heard her.”’ 
if you win the prize, do you want a job?” I asked, more 
the sake of making conversation than from any real 
sity. 
je shook his head. ‘I’ve other work on.” 
Down at the docks?” 
lhat's of no consequence, is it ?’’ was the somewhat curt 
Chere, she’s finished, thank heavens! Let me get 
over.” 
| escorted him to the wings. The young lady, amidst a 
tle volley of good-natured chaff, jumped off the stage and 
turned to her friends. Her successor crossed quickly to- 
ward Rose, who was still seated at the piano. 
| slipped back behind the scenes. Thomson was examin- 
the lock of the men’s dressing room. “He's got the 
key,”’ I told him. 
There was no reply. Then I saw that our patron held 
something in his hand made of steel, which glittered in the 
eht of an electric torch which he had just turned toward 
e keyhole. A moment later the door was opened and he 
lisappeared. 
Out on the stage Rose was playing the first chords of a 
well-known Irish ballad. Then the young man began to 
ng, and, notwithstanding my state of excitement, I found 
yself listening with something like awe. The silence in the 
|| was of itself an extraordinary tribute to the singer. 
Shuffling of feet, whispering and coughing had ceased. I felt 
yself holding my breath, listening 
to those long, sweet notes with their 
rious, underlying surge of passion. 
Then I heard Mr. Thomson's 
ice in my ear, curt and brisk: 
You've a telephone somewhere. 
Where is it?” 
‘In the passage,”’ I pointed out. 
He disappeared and returned just 
a roar of applause greeted the 
inclusion of the song. The young 
in hurried in from the stage. The 
opkeeper was seated in the same 
iir, with his hands in his pockets 
| a disconsolate expression upon 
sface. Outside, the audience was 
erally yelling for an encore. 
You'll have to sing again,” I 


sé 


You have every assur- 


d him. 
‘I don’t want to,’’ he declared 
ssionately. “‘I was a fool to 


ne 
Nonsense!” I protested, for the 
oar outside was becoming un- 
irable. ‘‘Listen! They'll have 
place down if you don't 
| shan’t go on,” his rival com- 
x grumbled somberly, thrust- 
cigar into his mouth and 
in his pockets for a match 
i've queered my pitch all right 
i've fairly got ‘em by the throat 


TS young man stood still fora 
moment, listening to the strange 
es which came from the excited 
dience. Suddenly inspiration 
emed to come to him. His eyes 
ished. He turned away and strode 
it onto the stage almost with the 
r of a man possessed by some holy 
irpose. I followed him to the 
ings, and from there I had a won- 
rful view of all that happened 
uring the next few minutes. 
Che young man stood in the mid- 
e of the stage, waved his hand 
ward Rose, to intimate that he 
eded no music, waited for a few 
ore moments with half-closed 
es and a strange smile upon his 
ce, and commenced to sing. I 
alized then what inspiration 
eant. He sang against his will, 
rried away by an all-conquering 
notion, sang in Gaelic, a strange, 
ythmic chant, full of deep, sweet 
ites, but having in it something 
most Oriental in its lack of com- 
iss and superficial monotony. 
\gain the silence was amazing, 
nly this time, as the song went 
, several of the women began to 
b, and a dozen or more men in 
he audience stood up. Afterward 
knew what that song meant. It 
was the “Hymn of Revolution,” 
ind every line was a curse. 


The Young Man Emerged From 
the Dressing Room, Ghastly 
Pale, Shaking the Coat in Which 
He Had Arrived 


s 
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From my place in the wings I was able to follow better, 
perhaps, than anyone else in the room the events of the 
next sixty seconds. I saw two policemen push their way 
along the stone passage, past the box office and into the 
back of the hall, led by a man in plain clothes, a stalwart, 
determined-looking man with a look of the hunter in his face. 
Almost at the same moment the singer saw them. His song 
appeared somehow to become suspended in the air, ceased 
so abruptly that there seemed something inhuman in the 
breaking off of so wonderful a strain. He stood gazing at 
the slowly approaching figures like a man stricken sick and 
paralyzed with fear. 

Then without a word he left the stage, pushed past me, 
sprang for the dressing room and, turning the key in the 
lock, disappeared inside. I followed him for a few yards and 
then hesitated. Behind I could hear the heavy, slowly 
moving footsteps of the police making their way with difh- 
culty through the crowd, a slight altercation, the stern 
voice of the detective in charge. 


HEN, facing me, the young man emerged from the dress- 
ing room, ghastly pale, shaking the coat in which he had 
arrived, distraught, like a man who looks upon madness. 

Mr. Richard Thomson leaned back in his chair, his mouth 
open, his whole attitude indicative of mingled curiosity and 
surprise. ‘‘What you break off for like that, young man?”’ 
he demanded. ‘‘Have you forgotten the words? You've 
won the quid all right anyway.”’ 

“I’ve been robbed!’’ the singer called out. ‘Something 
has been stolen from the pocket of this coat.”’ 

“You locked it up yourself,’ I reminded him with a 
sudden sinking of the heart 

“IT don’t care,’’ was the wild reply 
is gone.” 

He flung the coat to the ground with a gesture of despair. 
The advancing footsteps and voices were louder now. 

The man in the plain clothes pushed his way through the 
wings, beckoned the police to follow and pointed to the 
young man. “The game’s up, Mountjoy,” he said curtly. 
**We don't want any shooting here,’’ he added as he saw the 
flash of a revolver in the other’s hand. “I’ve half a dozen 
men outside besides these two.” 

The trapped man seemed in some measure to recover him- 
self. He half faced me, and the revolver in his hand was a 
wicked-looking instrument. 

“Someone has been at my clothes,’ he muttered, his 
great black eyes glaring at me. “If I thought that it was 
you ——”’ 

I was incapable of reply, but I imagine that my obviously 
dazed condition satisfied him. 

He turned from me toward where Thomson was seated, 
watching the proceedings with stupefied interest, breathing 


‘It was there and it 





9 
heavily with excitement, his mouth still a little open. ‘Or 
you,’ the young man added menacingly. 

lhomson held out his hands in front of his face. ‘‘ You put 
that up, mister,”’ he enjoined earnestly. ‘If you're in a bit 


of trouble with the cops, you go through with it. Don’t you 
get brandishing those things about. I’ve known 'em go off 
sometimes.” 

The singer’s suspicions, if ever he had any, died away. He 
tossed the revolver to the officer, who had halted a few yards 
away. “Better take me out the back way,” he advised. 
“There'll be trouble if the crowd in front gets to know who 
I am.”’ The officer clinked a pair of handcuffs on his cap- 
tive’s wrists. They moved off down the passage. 

All the time there had been a queer sort of rumble of voices 
in front, which might well have been a presage of the gather- 
ing storm. I moved back to the wings just in time to see the 
torch thrown. The girl who had been seated with the young 
man suddenly leaped upon a bench. She snatched off her 
hat and veil as though afraid that they might impede her 
voice. A coil of black hair hung down her back, her face was 
as white as marble, but the strength of her voice was wonder- 
ful. It rang through the hall so that there could not have 
been a person there who did not hear it. 

“You cowards!’’ she shouted. ‘‘ You have let’ him be 
taken before your eyes. That was Mountjoy who sang to 
you—our liberator. Rescue him! Is there anyone here 
from Donegal?” 


EVER in my life have I looked upon such a scene. The 
B 3 men came streaming like animals across the benches 
and chairs, which they dashed to one side and destroyed as 
though they had been paper. I was just in time to seiz 
Rose and draw her back to the farthest corner when the sea 
of human forms broke across the stage. Nobody took any 
notice of us. They went for the back way into the street, 
shouting strange cries, brandishing sticks and clenched fists, 
fighting even one another in their eagerness to be first. Until 
they were gone the tumult was too great for speech. 

Rose clung to my arm, 

‘““What does it mean, Maurice?” she asked breathlessly. 
“Who is he?”’ 

“IT have no idea,” I answered, “but I can tell you one 
thing: To-night has been our début.” 

“Talk plain English,’’ Leonard begged. ‘‘ Remember we 
had to be on the stage all the time.” 

“It means that we've begun our little job as spokes in the 
wheel which our friend, Mr. Richard Thomson, is turning. 
You remember the other competitor, a man who never sang 
at all, who looked like a shopkeeper in his best clothes?”’ 

“What about him?’’ Rose demanded, her voice trembling. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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The Result Was a Squabble With the Deacon. She Had a Tongue and Could Use It 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS BEFORE JAZZ 


By Freeman Tilden 


N THIS matter, you understand, I am merely a reporter; 

the reader is to form her or his own conclusions from 

what I shall relate. The matter in hand is: The women 
of the Mayflower and their descendants and modern repre- 
sentatives. For of course you know that the month of 
November of this year marks the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the arrival at Plymouth of that little sturdy band 
of English folks who refused to conform toa religious dogma 
merely because it happened to be the style. 

As the old-fashioned novelists would have said: ‘‘ Three 
hundred years quickly passed.’’ And here we are: 1920. 
Jazz, motion pictures, automobiles—and everything that 
goes with them. 

To work up the proper perspective for this article and to 
get what the fictioneers call ‘“‘atmosphere,’’ | went down to 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. I am able to report, first, that 
the Rock is still there. It is surrounded by a protective steel 
fence, to preserve what is left of it, because, before the fence 
was put up, people used to come from all parts of the partly 
civilized world and chip off pieces of it, to bear home 
in triumph and then put away for the edification of their 
posterity. 

I saw the Rock, then; and I faithfully report that it is 
in as good condition as a rock, known to be at least three 
hundred years old, could be expected to be. I also saw some 
furniture which I was assured came over in the Mayflower; 
but I do not advise anybody to put implicit. confidence in 
the Pilgrim origin of furniture. 

Some of the Plymouth streets bear names that sweep 
you back through the three centuries and give you a little 
thrill. The town at this day is respectable, albeit somewhat 
decayed in spots. The only old Indian left is a wooden one 
outside a tobacconist’s; but there are some dark-skinned 
‘‘Portygee"’ fishermen and cranberry growers in the vicinity. 

All in all, 1 am forced to say that you can get closer to the 
Pilgrim period by going to a good public library and reading 
\zel Ames or Goodwin, or Governor Bradford's Journal, 
than by going to Plymouth. It’s really too distracting, you 
know, with all our modern conveniences. 


S YOU wander contemplatively through one of the streets, 
thinking of Captain Miles Standish and his trusty 
sword, you suddenly get a honk-honk behind you that sends 
you forward with a leap and turns you to thinking of your 
insurance policy and its trusty disability clause. As you 
stand upon the Hill and gaze out into the blue Atlantic, and 
try to fancy how the ship Mayflower, one hundred and 
eighty tons, looked when she came into the harbor with 
bulging sails, you suddenly see a black smooch of smoke 
drawn along the horizon. That's the Boston beat, maybe. 
\nd whatever the thrill you get at prowling around the 
places of precious memory, it will vanish before the thrill you 
get when you pay your hotel bill. 

Speaking of hotels brings me back to my duty to the 
reader. In this matter, may I strongly repeat that I am 
only a reporter. It is not for me to indulge in any specula- 
tion whether the American woman of to-day is the equal, or 
the better, or the inferior of those women who ventured 
forth in the tiny Mayflower into an unknown world of dan- 
ger and certain hardship; or whether, if both worse and 
better, how much and wherein worse and better. Three 
hundred years is a short time as geologists figure, but a far 
cry for human beings; and a lot of things can happen and 
do happen. It is not for me to say whether or not the length 
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of the skirt, the use of rouge and odorous powder have any 
relation to moral or physical stamina. It is certain that 
clothes do not make the woman; and a department-store 
friend of mine assures me that women no longer make the 
clothes. I shall merely describe a few minutes of my stay 
in a hotel, not far from Plymouth Rock, this vear of high 
prices, nineteen hundred and twenty. 


F ANYONE would be interested to know—I don’t, be- 

cause I hate to bring up unpleasant recollections—I paid 
three dollars and forty-five cents for a dinner that was worth 
fully seventy-five cents of anybody’s time and coin. And 
for this I got an array of food that made me look back wist- 
fully to the corned-beef hash Joe Gridley used to purvey in 
Pie Alley, Boston, at ten cents a scoopful, with bread thrown 
in. Within fog-horn distance of Plymouth Rock, this food 
was cooked by a Greek, head-waitered by an Austrian, laid 
on the table by an Italian, and checked by a young woman 
with scorched hair who fondly imagined that Plymouth 
Rock was named after the well-known breed of hens of the 
same name. I’m not complaining of this polyglot situation, 
of course. I didn’t expect to have my wants attended by 
Simon-pure descendants of the Brewster and Alden families. 
I merely mention the fact as I go along. I am coming to 
something more important. 

Dancing. I assume that part of the cost of the food was 
levied because it was expected that I would wish to dance the 
dinner as well as eat it. Instead, I took out the balance by 
watching. There was a jazz orchestra. It was so jazzy that 
it sounded as though the musicians had been suddenly 
attacked by thrombosis. The party at the table next me, 
who had been sitting quietly through an interval of orches- 
tral rest, and who had impressed me by their appearance of 
sobriety and breeding, abruptly, at the sound of jazz, leaped 
from their food to the center of the room and began to 
dance. 

Something quéer came into their eyes at the first blast 
of the trombone. I am informed that it is the saxophone 
which really maddens the senses. I don't know anything 
about this. I am merely a reporter. 

Before me, on that floor, were men and women of ail 
ages, tastefully if somewhat sparsely clad, very colorful on 
the feminine side, extremely agile. I cannot say that any of 
these men were direct descendants of the Mayflower Pil- 
grims or that any of the women were likewise. Presumably 
not; not direct. Whenever anyone tells you that he or she 
is a direct descendant of a Mayflower Pilgrim, I wouldn’t 
argue the point if I were you. 

Really, it isn’t worth while. But it is well to recall that 
just one hundred and two passengers came in that ship, and 
that nearly half of them died during the first terrible winter 
at Plymouth. Some few later returned to England; the 
later mortality wa; large in the colony. I don’t say this to 
be catty. But I v ant to see the ticket. 


As to the dancing, I'll say only that it resembled th« 
zones that teacher told me about. Some of it was temperat: 
some semi-tropical and some torrid. If the arctic zone wa 


represented on the floor, I didn’t notice it. At the urgent 


whispered request of the master of ceremonies, one coupl 
consented to drift half an inch farther apart. I recalled th 
in the year 1652, the Court at Plymouth admonished Goo 
wife Tubbs for ‘mixed dancing,’’ whatever that was. Po 
Mrs. Tubbs! How could she know that the dancing of 192! 
was not only going to be mixed, but positively scrambled 

You might be interested to know also that this sa 
Goodwife Tubbs later disappeared from the colony, and he 
husband was given a divorce. Divorces were not common 
those days, but they had them. Sam Hollowell asked fo 
divorce on good grounds about this time, but the cou 
“not being very clear,’’ as they said, gave the couple thi 
months to see what would happen. The case didn’t com« 
again. 

This was before the days of divorce lawyers. Edw 
Jenkins petitioned that his daughter Mary be divorced fr 
Marmaduke Atkinson, because Marmaduke had vanish: 
from the scene seven years before. The court deliberat 
this matter and came to the peculiar decision that thor 
they saw no reason to grant a divorce, yet they did “apy 
hend her to be no longer bound, but do leave her to 
liberty to marry if she please.’”” They meant all right 
Mary, no doubt; but she must have felt queer about t 
and in some doubt as to her position in life. 

But this is aside. I was speaking of the dancing couples 
1920. And of the costumes. Who can say whether 1 
gowns on that hotel floor were any prettier than the b 
clothes possessed by the Pilgrim women? Years pass, a! 
tastes change. The famous painting by Boughton, “1 
Return of the Mayflower,’’ shows two young Pilgrim won 
on a little knoll overlooking Plymouth harbor, squired by) 
sturdy young man. If this picture is at the hand of 
reader, it will be worth looking at. In black and white th 
do look a bit prim, as we should think. 


UT the Pilgrims were not killjoys. Sorhe people habit 

ally confuse the Pilgrims with the Puritans. I beg y 
don’t do that. They had nothing in common in the 
thoughts. The Puritans were austere churchmen for wh 
the church of that day wasn’t strict enough. The Pilgri: 
were out of the church, because they couldn’t stand the li! 
less formalism of it. 

The Pilgrims knew how to laugh as well as how to wot! 
suffer and triumph. Even their mourning garments we 
not dismal; the permitted colors included purple, faw 
orange and scarlet. It is true that the custom was to we 
gowns which left very little of even the shoes exposed. 1 
they brought with them some bright-toned cloths. 

Sometimes they wore plaited or silk-laced gowns, a! 
often they were opened in front, showing petticoats th 
were quilted or embroidered ia bright colors. There we 
broadcloth gowns of russet color; for the women of mo 
means, silks and satins, say paduasoy; and the sleeves we! 
sometimes puffed or slashed—fashions which have bet 
resurrected and discarded time and again in the years b: 
tween then and now. There were dainty lace collars « 
“‘whisks’’ that rested on the shoulders. Rather fetching, 
was going to say, but I shall not offer my opinion. [ a: 
merely a reporter in this matter; | must try and rememb« 
that. 
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ut oh, their bright cheeks, still with roses left in them, 
igh they had been four months cooped up, cramped up 
that ill-smelling, stuffy, storm-tossed Mayflower! They 
e mainly from the southeast of England, I think; the 
innel fogs had given that blush to their fair skin which 
r was to burst forth horticulturally as the Elberta peach. 


cosmetics they knew nothing. Or did they? I won’t be 
eof that. But the bills of lading of the Mayflower make 
mention of such beautifiers anyway. Of course, those 
.\yflower women were not all lovely. But we may safely 
ume that their complexions were good. Don’t misunder- 
nd. This is no document against cosmetic auxiliaries of 
.uty. Weall know that most of us could have better skin 
we ate as “plainly” as the Mayflower men and women 
They had to. We don’t. 
Those early pictures which used to ornament the school 
tories, showing the Pilgrim women in a sort of gray uni- 
m, stiff caps and dark capes, with starched white collars 
| cuffs, were not only inaccurate, but showed a woeful 
sunderstanding of the character of the Plymouth colo- 
ts. They were just the sort of men and women who would 
have adopted a uniform dress of any kind. They were 
lute individualists. They had quit Holland, after twelve 
rs of exile among the Dutch—an exile made less burden- 
ie, to be sure, because the Hollanders admired and liked 
m—partly because they were English to the marrow, and 
feared that their children would grow up with foreign 
ys. Not the people, you may well think, to adopt uniforms 
to dress, as some other romantic artists have pictured 
n, in the Dutch fashion. They wore the English costumes 
he period, that’s ail. Or, as a clever woman commentator 
erward said: ‘‘They wore what they had in stock’’—as 
st women do, we remark in passing. 


ye IT is true that George Washington threw a dollar across 
the Potomac River, it is more true that in the period of 
the Pilgrim adventure a dollar would go much farther than 
vhen George pitched it. Governor William Bradford left 
the execution of his estate of one thousand and five pounds 
sterling to his excellent wife, Mistress Alice, and this was 
considered a high proof of her ability. And oh, ye who suffer 
ind writhe beneath the scourge of modern prices for apparel, 
gaze upon this list of the clothing equipment of the male 
Pilgrims, with attached prices: 


One hatt, three shillings; four pairs of shoes, eight shillings; one 
it of clothes, fifteen shillings; three pairs of Irish stockings, five 
hillings; three shirts, seven shillings sixpence. 


The whole outfit, including much more apparel than that 
mentioned, stood the men of the party four pounds sterling 
apiece—and they probably kicked about the high cost of 
living and regretted the days agone when they could have 
bought the same stuff for two pounds ten. It is fair to say, 
of course, that monetary values have shifted some since that 
late, 

The records of the Mayflower do not tell what the cloth- 
ng of the women cost. Women have always been slightly 
cadgy—and even unreliable—in giving out these figures. 
hey were handy with the needle, and they put together 
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some raiment that couldn’t be duplicated at the department 
stores of that day. They had some glad. stuff, too, if we can 
judge from the slipper you see in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, 
supposed to have belonged to Mistress Susanna White 
Winslow, or the embroidered cap that was said to have 
adorned the pretty head of Rose Standish. When they made 
their wills they mentioned bequests of “‘ petty coats.”” These 
were, needless to say, washed at home. No “petty coat”’ 
ever sent to a laundry lived long enough to get men- 
tioned in a will. The Pilgrim women knew how to make a 
little go a long way. But not in the sense their descendants, 
jazzing over the waxed floor of the hotel, three hundred years 
later, are making a small amount of clothing go a long way. 
Ah, no! Some of the costumes I observed that day in the 
Plymouth County hostelry constitute my idea of nothing to 
send to the laundry. 


ND speaking of laundering, this word may as well bring 
our-Pilgrim women on shore from the good ship May- 
flower. Very nearly four months, you remember, they had 
been huddled in that wee ship, one hundred and two of them, 
men, women and children, aside from the crew. The actual 
passage across the Atlantic had not been anywhere near so 
long; but they had been the victims of maddening delays. 
The little pinnace-consort, the Speedwell, hadn’t speeded at 
all. Every time they took her out of harbor she sprang a leak, 
and they all had to go back. They lay in stuffy roadsteads, 
packed in like unclean sardines, for long days at a time. 
They were English, and they were used to stretching their 
legs in the open country; no wonder at all that bicker- 
ings and dissent broke out. It must have been worse, far 
worse, for those tender women and maidens, kenneled in the 
Mayflower, than the first awful winter in Plymouth. On 
land they could at least die like men and women, all of them; 
but picarooned in a scurvied ship, they were becoming rats. 
It is too awful to dwell upon. 

There is a happier picture—and that was the picture 
sketched so simply, but so etchingly, by the Mayflower 
log. They let go anchors on November 11, 1620, got out 
the longboat and set ashore an armed party of fifteen or 
sixteen men in armor. Then this on November 13: 


At anchor in Cape Cod Harbor, unshipped the shallop [small 
boat] and drew her on land to mend and repair her. Many went 
ashore to refresh themselves, and the women to wash. 


Heroic woman souls—they had need of this wash day! I 
affirm, even though I am but a reporter, that it was the 
greatest wash day that ever took place in the world. They 
found a little pool of brackish water—the pool now long 
since absorbed back into the sea from the encroachment of 
the waves—and there they laundered heartily. You can tell 
me what you please about the Spartan women who sent their 
sons off to war with the instructions to return either with 
their shields or upon them—an ancient way of saying to 
come home “with the bacon or upon a shutter.’’ You can 
recount the heroism of the Paraguayan women who swam, 
knives in teeth, and boarded the invading Argentine ships, 
in defense of their land. Those are good deeds. But I speak 
for the doughty, wifely, cleanly Pilgrim Englishwomen who, 








It Was a Ceremony, a Symbol of the Clean Hands and Hearts Which Had Come to a New Land to Breathe Free Air 


on that thirteenth of November, old style calendar, put 
ashore from the Mayflower to wash their clothes! 

It was not an event, a casual wash day. It was a cere- 
mony, did they but know it, a symbol of the clean hands and 
hearts which had come to a new land to breathe free air. 
They were no saints. They would have described themselves 
as “‘weak vessels in the eyes of the Lord.”” But when they 
had a chance they were clean—cleaner than polished ivory— 
and that is next to godliness, we are informed. 

I suppose it is really too high a flight of fancy to imagine 
that first enormous wash clothespinned upon a line, where 
the lurking Indians, peeping from behind trees, would mar- 
vel at it, thinking it probably either an incantation or a 
signal code. I like to think that Mistress Rose lovingly 
pinned to the line the shirts of the peppery little Captain 
Standish, where they flapped valiantly in the nor’western 
breeze. Miles was a little man in stature, but of such valor 
and resource that the day came when even his shirt was 
sufficient to quell the rebellious Narragansets. But very 
likely the clothes were laid on the sands to dry. 

It is a bitter thing to record that of those excellent maids 
and matrons, fifteen died before the end of the first year. 
Hardship and disease, worry and toil took the bloom from 
their cheeks and laid them low. John Carver’s Katherine, 
William Bradford’s Dorothy, Edward Winslow’s Elizabeth, 
Isaac Allerton’s Mary, Miles Standish’s Rose, Edward 
Tilley’s Ann—and others—did not live to see the first streaks 
of dawn of the success of the colony. 


LOOK around me in this hotel dining room, three hundred 

years after the first Plymouth wash day—ah, was it a 
Monday ?—and I wonder how many of these closely em- 
braced dancers have ever rubbed clothes over a steaming 
tub. Mind, I do not recommend it as either a pleasant in- 
door sport or a beautifier. I only wonder. Dishwashing 
and clothes laundering came into the world, no doubt, to 
prevent humans from flying too high on the pinions of their 
self-esteem. They are instruments of humility. Mankind, 
womankind becomes too rambunctious, and Life raises a 
warning finger and commands: ‘‘ Wash your clothes!’’ How 
many, I ask, of the delicately clad women dancing in the 
dining room are capable of washing anybody’s clothes, even 
their own? 

On sober consideration perhaps the answer is—all of them. 
Yes, although it would hurt. Women are conservators. 
They have the ability to wander far from essential truths and 
then to home back like swift pigeons. It is different with 
men, if you’ve noticed. If they get too far from essential 
truths, either of virtue or craftsmanship or faith, they are 
gone ducks. They don’t even try to get home. So we'll say 
that these gay, butterfly, painted descendants of the Pil- 
grims can wash clothes or cook meals or darn stockings or 
wash the dishes, if at any time their hearts levy the demand 
upon them. Whence would spring that levy, I don’t know. 
But there must be an end to the reign of jazz—sometime. 

These Pilgrim women washed both clothes and dishes, 
and even went out into the fields and swung broad hoes 
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Was the Sensation of London in 1750 


HE most perplexing of all things to me, in studying 

stage annals, is the fact that there was ever a time 

when our stage—the English-speaking stage—was with- 
out women players. 

Yet, not only was there such a time, but also there were, 
seemingly, many persons who were content under that pre- 
posterous condition. To understand such content is utterly, 
hopelessly beyond me: I could as easily conceive of Heaven 
without angels. 

Even from the first there were, of course, imitations on the 
stage. Many boys and voung men—and some who were not 
so young were thought to excel in women’s parts 

Some of those male personators of women— who included, 
by the way, Shakspere’s great nephew, the handsome and 
famous actor Charles Hart, and also William Betterton, 
brother of the famous Thomas of that ilk, who might almost 
be called the father of impersonative acting—were approved 
and applauded, even by men who were supposed to possess 
the faculty of taste. Edward Kynaston (1640-1706), for 
example, a member of Sir William Davenant’s company at 
the first theater in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and long famous in 
the part of Shakspere’s ‘‘ King Henry the Fourth,” is de- 
scribed by the festive and voluminous old diarist Samuel 
Pepys as having been “the loveliest /ady that ever I saw in 
all my life.” 


UT, think of it: an imitation woman! Woman, the one 
thing on earth that everlastingly and completely defies 
imitation—and comprehension! 

Of course man is well enough in his way, but only well 
enough, and only in his way—and his way cannot supply the 
feminine charm, though the paint an inch thick. I would 
not be thought impious, but really at times 1 am inclined to 
believe that the Garden-of-Eden story has been confused 
and the essential fact in it transposed, because it seems to me 
far more probable that instead of woman having been made 
out of the rib of man, man was created—out of the ether of 
space, perhaps—in order that woman might possess a com- 
panion who, without in the least understanding her, could, 
nevertheless, properly admire and adore her. All my long 
and varied experience of life and the stage has tended to 
convince me that such is the primary and essential business, 
in fact, the whole duty, of man, and that he works at that 
business and fulfills that duty with unflagging zeal. I know I 
do, for, as poor old Mazey says, in “No Name,” “Tall and 
short, light and dark, native and foreign, sweethearts and 
wives, they are all alike’’—and all in my opinion adorable. 
In fact, | think our gentle and mellifluous poet Aldrich was 
never so entirely right and so delightfully felicitous as when 
he sang: The 


lic st hook that ever man 


Looked into since the world began 

Is Woman! As I turn those pages, 
As fresh as in the primal ag 
I think that I am slowly growing 


To think no other work worth knowing! 


l ae 
Love 


es. 


‘ 


Except that I reached the same conclusion not “slowly,” 
but very rapidly and long ago. Every night I am ina theater 


Mrs. Cibber, Whose Stately Beauty and Tragic 
Portrayal of ‘‘Juliet’’ to Barry’s ‘‘Romeo’’ 
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AND THE. STAGE 


By David Belasco 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH C. COLL 


*“‘Viola’’—Twelfth 
Night—the Character 
Portrayal in Which 
Julia Marlowe 
Achieved One of Her 
Most Notable Suc- 
cesses 


. MY Zw 


I see more evidence that the vast majority of trouser-« 
bipeds feel the same way. And yet, imitation women us 
to be deemed satisfactory on the stage! 

There is an authentic story that the so-called ‘“ Me: 
Monarch,”’ King Charles the Second, who for a merry m 
arch possessed about the most saturnine countenance e\ 
seen, having repaired to Lincoln’s Inn Fields to witness 
representation of Beaumont and Fletcher's “The Mai 
Tragedy,’ became impatient of delay in beginning the px 
formance, but was appeased upon Davenant’s coming to } 
box and explaining that it was impossible to begin u 
Edward Kynaston—whom I have already mentioned and w 
was to enact “‘Evadne’’—should have been properly shave: 

This Kynaston, who in certain male parts had ‘“‘a deter 
mined manliness and honest authority well worth the best 
actor’s imitation”; ‘‘a piercing eye and, in characters of 
heroic life, a quick, imperious vivacity in his tone of voice 
that painted the tyrant truly,” is described by that engaging 
old reprobate and delightful writer, Colley Cibber—at the 
period when wild King Charles went to see him play 
““Evadne’’—as having been ‘“‘so beautiful a youth that the 
ladies of quality prided themselves in taking him in their 
coaches to Hyde Park, in his theatrical habit, after the play,” 
a favor which, incidentally, I should have supposed was little 
likely to win him the approbation of his monarch, who is 
reputed to have preferred that admiration himself. 


ND John Downes, the old prompter of Davenant’s com 
pany —author of the theatrical history entitled ‘ Roscius 
Anglicanus,”’ which Genest pronounced “‘the most valuabk 
work of the sort ever printed’’—says of Kynaston that in 
playing women’s parts he “performed some characters so 
well, especially ‘Arthiope’ and ‘Aglaura,’ that it was 
disputed among the judicious whether any woman that suc- 
ceeded him touched the audience so sensibly as he did.” 

The Italians and the French led the way in reforming th« 
stage atrocity of having women characters presented by men, 
and the first women players to appear upon the public stag 
in England were French. Their experiment was made in 
London at the Blackfriars Theater, November 7, 1629, and 
repeated at the Red Bull on November twenty-ninth, and 
again at the Fortune, December fourteenth, the same year 
On none of the occasions was it successful. 

One commentator, writing in a copy of William Prynne’s 
astonishing work “‘Histrimastix’’—published:in 1633, for 
the amiable purpose of demonstrating ‘‘that stage plays 
are sinful, heathenish, lewd, ungodly spectacles and most 
pernicious corruptions; condemned in all ages as intolerabk 
mischiefs to churches, to republics, to the manners, minds 
and souls of men"’— provides this recollection : ‘Some French 
women, or monsters, rather, in Michaelmas term, 1629, at 
tempted toact a French play at the playhouse in Blackfriars 
an impudent, shameful, unwomanish attempt.” 

And another contemporary, a person name 
Thomas Brande, writing apparently to Willian 
Laud, Bishop of London, says: “Further 
more, you should know that last day certat 
French players, who had been expelled fron 
their own country (and those women), di 
attempt —thereby giving offence to all virtuot 
and well disposed persons in this town—to at 
a certain comedy in the French tong 
at the Blackfriars. Glad I am to say that the 
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“My Only Love Sprung From My Only Hate! 
Too Early Seen Unknown, and Known Too Late! 


Prodigious Birth of Love it is to Me.” 


(Ellen Terry as “Juliet ’’) 
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“What Says the Silver 
With Her Virgin Hue ? 
‘Who Chooseth Me Shall 
Get as Much as He De- 
serves.” 
As Much as He Deserves! 
Pause There, Morocco, 
And Weigh Thy Value 
With an Even Hand”’ 


(The Prince of Morocco, Act 
Il, The Merchant of Venice) 


hissed, hooted and pippin-pelted from the 
e. so as I do not think they will soon be 
to try the same again!” 
his genial and eminently British manner of 
ving an innovation, even one which nature, 
mn and decency cried out to have ac cepted, 
efficiently obstructive and the unfortunate 
hwomen withdrew. 
here is, by the way, nothing to indicate 
the play which they produced ‘in the 
ch tongue"’ was justly objectionable, any 
for example than the English plays en- 
Hamlet ind “Othello.” 
than thirty vears later, after 
restoration of King Charles the Second, did 
men regularly appear in public upon the 
vlish stage. However, ladies 
the highest rank were par- 


t until more 
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ularly encouraged to partici- 

ite inthe dramatic representa- 

ms and masques at the courts 

Queen Elizabeth, King James 

e First and King Charles the 
First. 


Toe are, in the plays of 
Shakspere, several allusions 
the assumption of women 
iracters by males. 
Hamlet glances at that cus 
m, with forceful simile, when 
says, addressing one of the 
olling players, “Pray God, 
uur voice, like a piece of un- 
irrent gold, be not cracked 
thin the ring.”’ 
\lso we find that 
entfully exclaims: 


( ‘leopatra 


7 he gu ick come dik ns 
mporally will stag 
1 I shall see 
vq ite Ring ¢ patra y my 
weSS 


Charlotte and Susan Cushman as ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet.’’ They Achieved an Extravagant Success in 
England, Playing for Twenty-seven Performances 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London 


And again, the player of Rosalind is made to say, in the 

narkably bad epilogue to “As You Like It,” “If I were a 

yan I would kiss as many of you as had beards that 
leased me."’ We of to-day should reflect how very much 
iperior to ours the Elizabethan stage must have been when 
udiences were privileged to watch some newly-shaved, 
owdered and be-skirted man posturing as the love-stricken 
nd ill-fated Juliet and to listen to him squeak out, in high 
ilsetto, those exquisite lines of passion and self-surrender 
which begin: 


’Tis but thy name that is my enemy! 


Che gross and manifest impropriety of male misrepresenta- 
tion of female characters was not, happily, approved by all 
who suffered under it. On the contrary, it was reprehended 
Vv various writers, Old Colley Cibber, for example, remarks 





Helena Mod- 
jeska, of Polish 
Birth, Who Be- 
One of 
Our Foremost 


came 


imerican Ac- 
She is 
Shown Here as 
‘‘Rosalind.”’ 


tresses. 


of itat the time the 


tom was ending th 

the characters of 
women, on former the 
aters |that is, prior to 


the Restoration], 
performed by boys, or 
young men of the most 
effeminate aspect. And 
what grace or master- 
strokes of action can 
we conceive such ungained hoydens to have been capable 
of? This defect was so well considered by Shakspere that 
in few of his plays has he any greater dependence upon the 
ladies than in the innocence of a Desdemona, an Ophelia, 
or in the short specimen of a fond and virtuous Portia” 
in which latter remark, by the way, the old Poet Laureate 
exhibits a somewhat strange forgetfulness of Miranda, 
Perdita, Juliet, Viola, Imogen, Rosalind, Beatrice, Katha- 
rine, Hermione, Constance, Lady Macbeth, and several other 
very wonderful women upon whom the bard certainly placed 
great dependence, as well as of the fact that Portia, as it 
happens, is not a short, but a long part. 

The women of his plays are so exquisitely and often win 
somely feminine that Shakspere, as I think, certainly must 
have foreseen the expansion and improvement in stage con 
ditions and in the art of acting that followed the Restora 
tion, and also the faddish, so-called ‘“new-art’’ excrescence 
upon stage production, which he might almost be thought to 
have satirized in ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ Nowhere 
in all drama are there parts for women which afford such 
opportunities for acting or for exercise of that witchery and 
soft appeal which are the charm of womanhood as those 
which he created, and in my experience it is, with very few 
exceptions, the women of Shakspere that the women of the 
stage most yearn to act. 

The introduction of women players to the English stage 
was effected by Sir William Davenant (1605-1668), ‘who 
had lived in France and who liked the French way of do- 
ing things,”’ and who also introduced to his own country 
and there developed many improvements in stage settings. 
The induction of women as players is specially authorized 
in the patent granted to Davenant by King Charles the 
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Second, wherein it is stipulated that, as the women’s parts in 
various plays had “been acted by men in the habits of 
women, at which some have taken offence, for the prevent- 
ing”’ of this abuse the king did explicitly ‘permit and give 
leave that all the women’s parts to be acted for the 
time to come, may be performed by women,”’ for as long as 
“these recreations”’ [plays] might “be esteemed not only 
harmless delights, but useful and instructive representations 
of human life, to such of our good subjects as shall resort to 
the same.” 

Edmund Bellchambers says that ‘“‘a Mrs. Coleman repre- 
sented Ianthe in the first part of Davenant’s ‘The Siege of 
Rhodes,’ in 1656," and was therefore the first English 
actress. But Mrs. Margaret Hughes was, in fact, the first 
regular, professional woman representative of women char- 
acters on the public stage of England, making her initial 
appearance as such, December 8, 160600, at Drury Lane, as 
Desdemona in “ Othello,” probably to the Moor of Nicholas 
Burt, who in youth had himself been a noted player of 
women’s parts. A prologue was spoken on that occasion, 
written by I poet, in which, 


Thomas Jordan, an obscure 
alluding to the welcome innovation, it was said: 


For to speak truth, men act, that are betwee 
Forty and fiftv, wenches of fifteen; 
With bone so large and nerve so uncom pliant 


When you call “ Desdemona,” enter—Giant ! 
Another early actress of the English stage was Mrs. Anne 
Marshall—said to have been a daughter of that saintly 
divine, Stephen Marshall—whom, indeed, some writers 


name instead of Mrs. Hughes as the earliest of professional 


women; and still another was the virtuous and excellent 


Mary Saunderson, who married the great Betterton and 
who is highly extolled id records for her performances of 
sucl divers parts as Ophelia, ] et ind | id Macbeth 
I} “ \I the { t} ] j > 
e theater ect il Sig! ! ‘ 
ed Va ploved ( tf 
villa, I pers nal rectitude | ( ) 
Yet inother, nd in some wavs the most fam s 
he early actresses, was that piquant, reckless, witty, viva 
cious, scandalous, irresistible ‘“‘antithesis to Puritanis 
Nell Gwyn, who possessed the smallest foot and also, as | 
think, the largest heart of any woman of her time in all 


Englan 1. Her first recorded ippearance on the st ige was 
made in 1665. Her comic powers were so extraordinary that 
Pepys was moved to write, after seeing her as Dryden's 
Florimel, that “‘so great a performance of a comical part was 
never, ] believe, in the world before.”’ The atri 
of the present day are frequently censured, and in pretty 
harsh terms, for providing leading actresses with parts 
specially written to suit them—as though, forsooth, man- 
agers ought to provide parts that are specially unsuited to 
their stars!—so that it 1s interesting to recall that the fas- 


il managers 


cinating Nelly owed much of her immense theatrical success 
to the fact that Dryden adroitly fashioned for her use numer 
ous characters exactly suited to her temperament, natural 
peculiarities and dramatic capabilities. 


Efe ue are a number of what may properly be de signated 
as stock censures of managers, appearing with tiresome 
idle, un- 
just, and sometimes hurtful, and which might, I think, with 
propriety be qui tly inurned in the cemetery ot oblivion, 
but which are apparently destined to a sort of intermittent 
immortality. One of them is that complaint about plays 
written, or made, to fit the principal player in them. Nocom- 
plaint about the conduct of theatrical management could, of 
course, be more unreasonable. It is as though Sargent should 
be censured for painting portraits instead of landscapes, or 
Inness for painting landscapes instead of Madonnas. Man- 
agers and actors who have turned to the vast repertory of 
old plays to find vehicles have been governed by exactly the 
same considerations that control those who have plays 
“fitted ’’—that is, they have sought to find plays which pro- 
vide special scope for the exercise of certain peculiar faculties 
and attributes and which harmonize with special personal- 
ities. From the first, too, and among artistically the great- 
est, there always has been endeavor to fit the play to the 
player. For example, there is good reason to believe that even 


persistence in theatrical commentaries, which are 
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“Oh, Rose,’ Continued Jimmie, ‘‘You’re Such a Brick!) A Man Could Do Anything With a Girl Like You Rooting for Him’”’ 


FOR THE SAKE of PHYLLIS 


ND now,” said Julie, not meaning to be funny, 
“that you’ve got them, what are you going 
to do with them?” 

‘‘Wear them,’’said Rose Bantry, “if they kill me!”’ 

She stood before her adjustable drawing desk in 
her tiny apartment, contemplating with spunky 
defiance a pair of engaging, delectable, exquisite 
and, beyond a doubt, extravagant pair of bronze pumps. 
rheir absurd spindle heels rested, the one on a celluloid tri- 
angle, the other on a prized T-square; their graceful toes 
eclipsed a chart of the city’s traffic— Rose was one of these 
new-style lady draftsmen and often brought her problems 
home with her; their beaded buckles twinkled and winked 
inder a green-shaded electric light. 

Julie Gunther, who was Rose’s partner in the expense of 
living, stood in the doorway of the kitchenette, a dish towel 
and a glass in her hand, concern printed over every square 
inch of her fat, dumpy, housewifely figure. 
moved for the last five minutes, fascinated and alarmed 
| one hour past dinner 


Julie had scarcely 


by the whirlwind entrance of Rose, 
time, by the obvious upheaval of Rose’s emotions, both 
lateness and upheaval totally unexplained save for this 
bewildering and unwonted spread of footgear. 

“You just went and bought 'em,’’ pursued Julie, ‘and 
went without your supper and all?” 

“Oh, eat!” said Rose, pushing her trim sailor back from 
her heavy brown hair and letting it fall to the floor, her eyes 
not swerving from the slippers. “I ate something. I think 
I did.” 

Julie made a clucking noise of horror. 

“Rose! Rose!’ she said. ‘‘ You’ve got ’em again. What 
has happened now? It isn’t like you to do foolish things 
like that—to waste your money so. You never wear shoes 
like those.” 

Something in the last remark stirred Rose. She whirled 
from the desk, her level brows drawn together in a painful 
frown above flashing gray eyes, her very nose white with 
emotion, her mouth strained and hurt, her strong hands 
clenched into hard fists. Poor Julie backed out into the 
alcove. One never knows the turn the freaks of crazy folks 
may take. 


™ \ HO says it isn’t like me?’’ demanded Rose, advancing 

as Julie withdrew. ‘‘Who says I must always wear 
sensible heels and quarter-inch soles? Who has any right to 
dictate such things to me? I won't stand forit. Forty timesa 
day, with every man, woman and child who enters the office 
I hear the same old song: sane, reliable, capable, efficient 
which is to say, business woman. I’m sick 
of it! I'm going to turn. I'll show them that I can be as 
frivolous and attractive as any as any as any sweet 
young thing Jimmie Caldwell ever set eyes upon!” 

“Oh, Jimmie!’’ ventured Julie, barricaded now behind 
the tiny range. 

“Yes, Jimmie! Such spiels as I must listen to from him 
ibout that girl of his! I'll show him too. She has a new 
fluffy organdie dress now, all ruffles and frills, and a floppy 
hat with field flowers. You'd think he’d taken her off a 
magazine cover if he didn’t look so ridiculous and alto- 
gether in love. And then he'll look at my brogues and 
rave about her Cinderella slippers! He's teasing me, but 
I've had enough, It isn’t that I care anything about him or 


utterly odious 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By Shirley L. Seifert 


his hateful sweetie; it’s the principle of the thing. I'll show 
him that if I don’t wear foolish pretties, it isn’t because 
I don’t know how. I'll show him, if it breaks both arches.’’ 

Abruptly again Rose whirled and marched back to the 
day bed adjacent to her desk. She jerked off her mannish 
oxfords and coaxed the delectable pumps into place on her 
feet. But, alas, high-heeled pumps are not meant for feet 
that have carried a lady draftsman about her work all day 
[They do belong to women who are liabilities instead of 
paying assets in their households. A pricking pain entered 
Rose’s left foot at the little toe and ran all the way to her 
most important nerve centers. With a smothered groan she 
sought ease by hurling a handy brogue at anything it might 
1appen to hit. It flew out into the kitchenette, striking the 
gate-legged table with force sufficient to upset a ten-cent 
store vase full of shriveled berries. 


' 


bs HERE!” said Julie. Nothing irritated her instincts so 
much as the upsetting of her household arrangements. 
“If I were you, I’d go outside and cool off!” 

It flashed across Rose’s tortured brain that perhaps the 
chill March air might help her fevered head and more fevered 
feet. Painfully she arose, and painfully with oddly mincing 
steps she made her moody way out past the French doors 
to the little iron-railed balcony. Then, masked by the dark, 
she sneaked out of the pumps and leaned against the rail, 
clasping them to her heart, pouting with distaste at the 
barrack walls about her. 

“Efficiency”’ is the name with which they condemn such 
modern, telescoped apartments, in tribute perhaps to the 
skill of an architect able to pen so many humans under a 
single roof. Before Rose loomed a palisade of brickwork, 
dotted with oblong patches of light, that rose story on 
story until the very stars seemed about to hang out ‘ No 
Trespassing’’ signs. At right angles to this stood forth 
another wall, another right angle and another wall, the one 
behind which Rose and her chum Julie lived. Below in the 
court a stone fountain basin shone dimly. There would be 
dust in it. 

Where the street appeared between the jutting ends of 
masonry, surface cars pounded, motor horns blared and an 
undiscouraged newsboy hawked his final edition. 

“Frying Pan Alley!”’ hissed Rose with unquenchable 
disgust. 

“Now,” said Julie, appearing at the door with her damp 
dish towel, ‘‘come back and tell me all about everything. 
I’m through with the dishes.” 

Impulsively Rose caught Julie’s arm and pulled her out 
on the balcony. ‘‘Smell!”’ she commanded. 

Shaking out her towel thriftily, Julie lifted her pug nose 
and sniffed the air. ‘‘Mrs. Lamke’s burning her potatoes 
again,’ she announced. “She’s probably visiting with some- 
body. I'll go tell her.” 

Rose held firmly to her chum’s arm. ‘Let ‘em burn!”’ she 
said fiercely. ‘‘ What difference Uoes it make? Mrs. Lamke’s 
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only one of a million—frying potatoes. Some of 
them have to burn to relieve the monotony. ‘Th 
perfumed night!’’’ she quoted. ‘“ Think of it —frie 
potatoes, fried onions, fried steak or maybe chops 
Cabbage on half holidays! It isn’t so bad out her 
but, Julie, did you ever notice when you come into th 
place evenings how the halls smell? This is awful 
“T know what’s up,” said Julie, unimpressed. ‘Mr: 
Rankin’s back in town.” 
“Julie, look!’’ Rose went on. ‘See all those window 
I’ve made myself dizzy trying to count them. There mu 
be hundreds—in front of us, to the left of us, behind ar 


above us. Every window means at least one person. Thi 


of it, Julie! And there are blocks and blocks of us. Hundre 
ol people all under one rool, trying potatoes and pres 
clothes P 

“And he’s thought up some more work for you to do 
said Julie You do too much as it is. He ought to remem 
that you’re not made of iron.” 

“No pretti or real goodies !”’ said Rose. No sewi 
machines or cookbooks or flower beds! No firesides! N 
cuddly babies! No slec py tiger striped cats! No worn 


just illustrations of feminist development ! Poor idiot 
sitting back and watching all their instincts drown in cheat 
ing propaganda!” 

Julie caught a bit of real suffering on Rose’s face. ‘‘ You’ 
going to tell me all about everything this very minute,” sh 
said with determination and put both arms, dish towel, too 
about her slim tragic chum. 

“Look out!’’ cried Rose. ‘‘Look out for my pumps. Oh 
Julie!” 

With almost a magic skip one slipper bounded from Rose’ 
hands. It spurned the iron rail of the balcony and fell with 
light plop into the dust-lined fountain basin. 

‘*Now see what you've done!”’ wailed Rose. 

“T'll get it,”’ said Julie, pulling Rose backward throug! 
the doorway. ‘You get into something comfortable now 
I'll be back in two shakes.”’ 

“They cost twenty-two dollars,’’ Rose reminded her. 

“IT saw the bill,’’ called Julie from the hall. ‘ Hateful 
things!” 


N THE four-by-six dressing closet Rose fell to staring at 

Julie’s fat pink pincushion with the pins in tidy, symmet 
rical patterns. Julie was such a fat, dear, homy body—a very 
ordinary stenographer with no particular prospects, but a 
horde of age-old instincts which would crop out in littl 
fuss spots like this pincushion or in the chirrupy noises sh 
would make as she bustled about the housekeeping of this 
miniature ménage. -Everything in the living room of th 
apartment, except Rose’s professional desk and dandified, 
upholstered cot misnamed a day bed, told on Julie. The 
chairs had a fat, squat, come-sit-in-my-lap look that made 
spasms on Rose’s face during moments of probing thought- 
fulness. 

There were Julie’s magazines with gelatin-pudding ads 
and Julie’s table with its family-circle lamp and bulging 
workbasket, full of mending probably, her own and Rose's. 

Presently Julie came back, giggling, with one stray pump. 
“‘Had an awful time getting it,” she confessed. ‘No,’ as 
Rose held out her hand, “you can’t have it till after con- 
fession. Make yourself happy on the couch and tell me what 
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le you buy them. I’m going to darn while I listen.’’ She 
down in a chair near her table, placing the pump behind 


I’ve got to break them in if 


’ 


Julie,’’ protested Rose, 
to wear them to-morrow.’ 

Don’t care if you never wear them,” said Julie, reaching 

her basket. ‘‘ You shan’t till you tell me.” 
Please,’’ begged Rose. 

Nothing doing,’ said Julie, pulling forth a long brown 
king. “Mr. Rankin 7s in town, isn’t he?”’ 

You make me tired,’’ said Rose, flopping over on the 
bed. ‘‘ Yes, he’s back from Lake City.” 

More work?”’ prompted Julie. 

Rather. They've commissfoned him to solve the transit 

gle at Lake City, because of his success here, you know.” 
Transit? That’s what you've been doing, isn’t it?” 
Jimmie and I,” said Rose, frowning at the ceiling, ‘for 

( ir.” 

Will you do the Lake City work?” 

No! Mr. Rankin plans to have an office there with an 

stant in charge. He'll visit occasionally to supervise.” 
Big thing?”’ asked Julie. ‘‘ The assistant’s job?”’ 
Rather big said Rose care le ssly — bit too carelessly. aa Mr. 
in has a big name, you know. His representative 
ld get some of that glory. Oh, it’s a big chance, the sort 
ng that doesn’t come but once in forever. He'd be a 

person. There’s a nice fat salary attached too.” 

| see,’’ said Julie, absorbed in a run. ‘‘Who’ll get the 


nmie Caldwell, of course.”’ 


re was silence for five minutes by the kitchenett: 
I Ww do you know ?’ isked Julie the n, very gently. 
How do I know?”’ said Rose. She whirled about striking 


floor with the sharp heel of her one salvaged slipper. 
How could I help but know? He came into our office and 
nced a regular war dance this afternoon, shouting the glad 
ws. ‘Five hundred bones a month!’ was the way he put it. 
Now I can propose to Phyllis.’”’ 
‘And what did you say?’’ quizzed Julie. 


H, I don’t know. What difference does it make? I re- 
member asking him if he was sure Phyllis would be 
lling to go away to Lake City. He said she’d eat it up or 
mething like that. He fished out some plans he’d been 
rawing for the cottage and raved a lot about nasturtiums 
| hemstitched curtains. Then he treated me to Phyllis’ 
ing wardrobe and fairy feet and got on my nerves alto- 
the Sis 
That wasn’t very thoughtful of him,’”’ sympathized Julie. 
‘Thoughtful?’’ snapped Rose. 
He ought to have considered your feelings.” 
Feelings?”’ 
“\Well,’’said Julie, 
ing desperately 
be tactful and 
get to the root 
suble, ‘‘ vou do 
of care about 
mie Caldwell, 
vou? You've 
me all about 
1uburn curls and 
( eves.”” 
Julie Gunther!” 
se’s gray eyes 
black with in- 
gnation. Then 
ir flash burned 
ind a weary 
le twisted Rose's 
e mouth in a way 
was not sweet 
see or feel. ‘“‘No, 
I’m different 
that. I’m a 
ble, efficient 
ness woman, as 


idethcient 


my sensibilities 
i wall bed. Oh, 
ivery capabl 
son, Julie. I’m 
ng to havea 
reer myself some 
y when I’m sixty 
so and hopelessly 
gly. Meantime I'll 
ep on working 
1ysand makingmy 
thes overnights 
d saving so much 
week toward my 
epat an old ladies’ 
ne and—you see 
w it is, Julie.” 


TR’HEN,”’ said 
Julie, “I don’t 
e why you 
uldn’t have this 
ice as well as 
nmie. Has Mr. 
inkin said he was 
» go?” 
“Why, no,” fal- 


ered Rose, tasting 


“Now,’’ Said Julie, 

“Come Back and Tell 
Me About Everything. 
I’m Through With the 
Dishes” 
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Julie’s suggestion with amazement, “there’s hardly been 
time for that. We—everybody would just take that for 
granted.” 

‘I don’t see why,” persisted Julie, rolling up a pair of 
stockings. ‘‘If you’re as capable as you say—and you are, 
Rose—you ought to have the same chance. You've been 
there longer.”’ 

“T never thought of such a thing,” said Rose. ‘Why, 
Julie, I didn’t know you were so bright. What—what would 
become of you, Julie, if I did go?” 

“T’d manage,”’ said Julie. She came to sit beside Rose and 
snuggled her curly head against Rose’s shoulder. “I'd miss 
you horribly, but I'd like to see you happy again. You've 
been queer lately, honey.”’ 

“But the idea!’’ said Rose. “Such an idea! Why, it 
would sell Jimmie worse than all the fussiness I could put 
on.’’ She took her second pump from Julie. 

“T’d take those silly things back,”’ advised Julie. “‘ That 
one wasn’t skinned a bit when it fell. I’d go to Mr. Rankin 
in théwmorning. I’d ask him to give me a chance.” 

“‘T believe I will,’”’ said Rose. ‘“‘ Julie, you're a wonder.” 


But after the two had retired, Julie on the in-a-door and 
Rose on the day bed, Rose struck an obstacle. 

“If that other girl were a working girl like us, Julie,”’ she 
murmured, “it would be different; but she isn’t. Good 
night, Julie.” 

Some time later Julie thought she heard Rose crying. 

‘“Rose!’’ she called, sitting up in bed. A gentle snore 
came out of the darkness. 


TT’HE following morning Rose arrived very early at her 
workshop Jimmie Caldwell’s auburn head was not yet 
visible nor his cheery whistle audible in the offices and 


drafting rooms of J. E. Rankin, Consulting Engineer. Ros 
Bantry and Jim Caldwell had a special room of their own, 
leading to the private den of Mr. Rankin. Rose’s high desk 
faced one wall and Caldwell’s the other. A tall brass cus- 
pidor, as immaculate and unused as a rare vase, divided the 
domain. Jimmie had placed it there. 

“Fifty-fifty, Miss Draftswoman,”’ he had said, and then 
had insisted on Rose's having the one stool with a leather 
cushion. 

Jimmie was a nice fellow. The little old room with its 
scarred furniture and its gray outlook had held full measure 
of comradeship, work and fun. A girl did get that sort of 
thing downtown, but it didn’t last. Fate would throw bolts 
into the machinery. Rose, remembering the reason for her 
early coming, listened a moment at her chief's door. She 
heard a faint rustling of papers. She ventured within. 

‘‘Ah, good morning, Miss Bantry,” greeted Mr. Rankin, 
looking up in his busy way from a sheaf of back corre- 
spondence. ‘‘I see you get down as early as all good business 





men should. Caldwell isn’t here yet, is he? Was there 
something special, Miss Bantry ?’’ 

Rose gripped her courage and made her request. Mr. 
Rankin combed his flaxen eyebrows with his pencil and 
tugged at his tight little mustache. He hemmed consider- 
ably. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said at last, ‘I had considered 
you for the place. I appreciate the excellence of your work 
and your devotion to the task in hand. You have a right to 
advancement slightly senior to that of Caldwell. However, 
I anticipate some prejudice in Lake City against a woman 
as my Official representative. You might suffer from that. 
I had thought of this solution. There will be a certain 
amount of preparatory work before I open an office in Lake 
City. I might divide the assignment between you and 
Caldwell and so arrange a sort of competitive test. Does that 
seem fair to you?”’ 

“Very fair,’’ stammered Rose, who had not dreamed 
of half so much. 


yo , when she returned to her desk, instead of flying at 
her work as a person should under such inspiration, sh 


fell to blinking at Jimmie’s brilliant cuspidor. A quarter of 


an hour later Caldwell’s vocal clarionet caught Rose still 
blinking at the cuspidor. She whirled about on her stool and 
flew at her papers. 

“The top of the morning houted a glad voice at the 
door. ‘‘Ah-hah! I thought 

One hand behind his back, he pointed the index finger of 


the other at Rose. He looked as fresh as the good old daisy 
in his spring checks, set off | green-bordered silk hand 


kerchief and a greet t What day is this, Miss 
Draftswoman?”" he 

It’s the seventeenth yh, St. Pat K Day, of courst 
said Rose, smiling, because—well, one usually smiled in 


Jimmie Caldwell's presence. 

‘“* And you would be forgetting it !"’ chided the young man. 
“Never a bit of green ribbon at all! Something told me so, 
and I came prepared. You will display these murphies on 
your desk instead.”’ 

He brought out his concealed hand with a flourish and 
presented a pound of cinnamon potatoes. 

“There!”’ said he proudly. 

“I'm glad I forgot,’’ said Rose. ‘But if I display them, 
they'll soon be gone.”’ 

“Then eat one; do, before the robbers advance.” 

Obediently Rose bit into the powdered goodie. Julie’s 
bright idea dulled with use. Jimmie Caldwell would be a 
hard person to fight. 

“You went home last night without bidding me good 
evening,’’ reproached Jimmie, his bright blue eyes sober- 
ing. ‘‘I missed it. You don’t want to do it again, mind.”’ 

‘“*I—I was think- 
ing of something,” 
apologized Rose, 
“‘and I forgot.” 

“You don’t ever 
want to forget to be 
friends,”’ said Jim- 
mie solemnly 


Ah, Jimmie Cald- 
] 
I 


we would be hard 
indeed to fight. 
le i ke t h h 
candy?” he asked 
““Yes,’’ said Rose, 
with her mouth full 
‘““Sodoes Phyllis, 
said Jimmie. Rose’ 
task was easier 


A! TEN o'clock 
rs Mr. Rankin 
came through witha 
couple ot strangers 

ae ake City, ar 


nounced Jimmi 


So 
( ’ 
Rig 
\ 
He returned ) 
the sanctum with 
bundle ot paper 


and a lighted cigar, 
a long, ric h looking 
affair a real man’s 
smoke, he called it 
“But abit stout, 
he said, eying if 
judiciously and then 
extinguishing it 
“T’ll finish it out- 
side. It’s your 
now to be ntr 
duced, Miss Drafts 
woman. The chief 
asked me to send 
you in. Have you 
a gas mask? Three 
of them are going 
full blast and th 
fumes are heavy 
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Impulsively Rose 
Caught Julie’s Arm 
and Pulled Her Out on 
the Balcony. “Smeill!”’ 
She Commanded 
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1, TEN O'CLOCK 
Elise, the French Cae! 
maid, tiptoes into : 

the boudoir of Mrs. L. Tor 
rington Squidds and places 
sie her mistress the 
breakfast tray which she 
has just received from the 
hands of the butler. The 
tray contains coffee and 
cream, an egg, toast and butter, at all of which Mrs. 
Squidds pecks idly. One could hardly expect the Newport 
society leader to approach breakfast in a receptive mood, for 
it was only at two of this very morning that she finished 
with the sandwiches, cold boned 
capon and other delicacies of a great 
fancy-dress ball. What is more, the 
afternoon is bringing her fresh re- 
sponsibilities in the way of food. At 
one o'clock Mrs. Squidds must go to 
a luncheon. 

At the very same hour when the 
Newport boudwarrior is beginning 
the day's skirmish with food, Mrs. 
Ezra Brown, of Five Corners, can 
look back on five hours of skirmish 
for food. It was five o’clock when 
she rose. In the meanwhile she has 
cooked breakfast, washed dishes, fed 
the. poultry, carried innumerable 
buckets of water and armfuls of wood, 
and she is now rolling out the noodles 
for that soup which she is going to give 
her five harvest hands for dinner. 


‘ ) SPAN the distance between this 
consumer of food and this pro- 
ducer of food, between this boudwar- 
rior and this farm warrior, requires the 
nimbleness of an Ariel. Yet it is ex- 
actly what the Government has done. 
In what might be called the census 
of humor, both Mrs. Torrington 
Squidds and Mrs. Ezra Brown are 
designated as women of no occupa- 
tion. There is no difference made be- 
tween the woman who works twelve 
servants and the woman who works 
twelve hours. They, with that bridg- 
ing sisterhood of town and city who 
labor withevery facility of faucet, elec- 
tricity and transportation, are to the 
statistician merely married women. 

But Mrs. Ezra Brown has luckily 
a more sympathetic biographer than 
the census. In order to find out exactly what the farm 
woman of our country is doing, the States Relations Service 
of the Department of Agriculture has made a survey of con- 
ditions. This work, conducted under Miss Florence E. Ward, 
Chief of Extension Work with Women, North and West, ex 
tended over two hundred and forty-three typical farming 
counties in thirty-three states. The broad flashlight of in 
quiry swept from the grudging acres of New England to 
those farms in the Yakima Valley where apples and grain 
ripen to the man-made magic of the canal. The shack on 
the tawny plains of Wyoming and the comfortable old stone 
farmhouse shaded by the same oak trees which stood when 
the original Pennsylvania owner battled with the Indians 
both were included in the three million, two hundred and 
seventy-four thousand, seven hundred and ninety farms in- 
vestigated. 


| lr TAKES intelligence to ask questions and to her question- 
naire Miss Ward brought just the right sort of knowledge. 
lor five years she has been associated with the bureau of 
which she is chief, and previous to that she did some im- 
portant work in vocational education in connection with 
Washington State Coflege. Consequently the two hundred 
and more questions which she put to the farm women 
brought out the most vital obstructions which now strew 
the path of this woman of no occupation. 

Che most oppressive handicap of the farmer’s wife is un- 
doubtedly that of distance. Mrs. Ezra Brown is so awfully 
far from everything. The average distance which her chil- 
dren must walk to school is one and a half miles. The aver- 
age space between her and the nearest market for her 
produce is five miles. Speaking still in averages, the doctor 
is six miles away and the church three. No wonder one 
farm woman remarks: ‘There's nothing handy except 
myself.” 

It is quite true. The farm woman herself is the only 
facility for work which she possesses. For, although it is the 
fashion to say, ‘ Well, the farmer's wife has an easy life com- 
pared to her mother and grandmother,” this sunny philos- 
ophy is not entirely sustained by the recent survey. 

\s against the few privileged countrywomen who enjoy 
modern conveniences, many a Mrs. Brown is fighting against 
almost as heavy od 4s as did the countrywoman of sixty 
years ago. 

rhe intensity of the struggle is brought into more striking 
relief by the improvements wrought in farm machinery. 
Modern conveniences have not entered the ark of the farm 
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in pairs. There is, in fact, a grim celibacy about these 
implements. Look overthe domain of Mr. Ezra Brown 
and youwill find labor-saving devices never dreamedof 
by his grandfather. Instead of the old picturesque 
pageant of cradlers, rakers and binders, there is that 
eager monster of a machine which does as many tasks 
as the farm woman herself. Instead of the plow which 
upturned one furrow there is the new one which pre- 
pares four or five. One might go on indefinitely with 
the count of Mr. Brown's blessings 


\ JHEN, however, one explores the domain of his 
wife, one notes few mates for these up-to-date 
appliances. Of course the countrywoman of to-day 

does not as a rule make her own candles or knit the 

family stockings or produce lye for the soap from the 
old-time hopper of ashes. So much of her grandmother's 
burden has been taken from her shoulders. Even so, the 
average kitchen visited by the investigators of Miss Ward's 
department looks appallingly like that of Civil War days. 





Chere, for instance, is the question of water. It is part 
of our easy-going theory regarding the farm woman of 
to-day to assume the presence of sink and faucet in her 
kitchen. The survey shows, however, that almost two- 
thirds of the three million and more women continue to 
carry every drop of water used in their kitchens from neigh- 
boring pump or well. The distance which they must travel 
ranges from twenty-two to sixty-six feet. This means that 
by the end of the day Mrs. Brown has probably walked on 
these excursions alone from four hundred and forty feet to a 
quarter of a mile. 

Then there is the bathtub.” Before Mrs. Torrington 
Squidds has pecked at her breakfast tray Elise, the French 
maid, has prepared for her a bath in the tiled pool copied 
from some old Roman villa. The bath is adjoined by scales 
on which the society leader ascertains if she needs any more 
reducing exercises. It never once occurs to Mrs. Squidds 
that her sister of the farm must not only take but carry her 
bath, and that her reducing exercises are deftly compounded 
with the process. Indeed, it hardly occurs to that bridging 
sisterhood of town and city, accustomed as they are to the 
phenomenon of the tub. Yet the fact of it is that hardly one- 
fifth of the homes investigated by Miss Ward possessed this 
modern convenience. The inhabitants of the other four-fifths 
must carry water from pump or well to fill the washbasins 
in which the entire family conduct their sectional ablutions. 
And it must be remembered, too, that not all of the privileged 
one-fifth can boast plumbing connections with their tubs. 
Very often this modern asset stands in the kitchen. 


HE tub might make Mrs. Brown’s grandmother feel a 
. little nervous about “these newfangled ways of doing 

things.”’ But there is really not so much else to jostle the 
old lady's high standards of making things hard for your- 
self. Although nearly all of the more than three million 
women do their own washing, only about one-half of them 
possess washing machines. The dishwashing machine is 
vastly less familiar, and so are all other devices connected 
with cleansing. Indeed, Mrs. Brown's tardiness in admitting 
appliances which will lighten labor seems to be accompanied 
by an equal reluctance to lighten the need for labor. Thus, 
the linoleum covering for the kitchen floor which is cleaned 
so easily and which in addition softens the constant, nerve- 
wearing clatter of footsteps is found in only about half of the 
homes explored. The other half go on with the bare floors 
which exact of Mrs. Brown the same hard scouring and 
scrubbing which her grandmother gave so fanatically, 
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It does seem, in fact, that we must alter Coleridge 
say: ‘Need for water everywhere and not a drop to d 
with.’’ Nor are the other elements more submissive to t 
farmer's wife. Mrs. Brown is generally a commuter to 
woodshed as well as to the pump. Most farm women t 
care of the kitchen range and nearly half of the three mill 
attend to all the stoves in the house. During the sum 
this is not, of course, an oppressive task, but in the wir 
when three or four stoves are kept going one can fancy po 
little Mrs. Brown sighing to herself occasionally: ‘ Dear 
dear, and to think I might have married Tom Berge 
lived in town and had a furnace!”’ 

The loved one sighing for a furnace instead of the k 
sighing like one may include also in that momentary twing 
of memory the subject of lamps. In spite of our bracing 
creed that the farm woman of to-day is so much better of! 
than her grandmother, there are two million, five hundre: 
and eighty-seven thousand and eighty-four women out o! 
our original number who are still slaves of the lamp. Severa 
times a week during the winter months those seven or eight 
lamps must be filled. At least onc: 
a week the chimneys must be washed 
and polished. Does Mrs. Tom Bergess 
of the neighboring town realize, when 
she groans over the scarcity of “ help,” 
the ever-present help of the electri 
om or gas jet? And as for Mrs 

Torrington Squidds, as she read 
at the soft glow of the Georgia: 
silver sconce in her boudoir the pages 
of some Russian realist, isn’t she very 
apt to say: “How quaint! Think of 
people using matches nowadays 
She doesn’t realize in the least that 
perhaps the very people who a, 
the egg and cream of her mornin 
tray are living under the very sami 
“quaint” conditions. 


Sook 


HE kitchen of Mrs. Brown is, as 
a rule, not the compact one o 
town or city. Here is the same wick 
battle front upon which her grand 





most of us town and city dwellers 
accustomed as we are to the kitcher 
which fits the figure, the prospect « 
covering all this territory would | 
depressing. We should soon be wor 
dering if we had not better get roll 
skates to take us fromcorner cupboar 
to stove and from stove to doug! 
tray. 

Yet the countrywoman takes dis 
tance'asa matter of course, and makes 
no objection. That is the trouble. 

It is true that about one-half 
the women interviewed had availe: 
themselves of the kitchen cabinet 
But how about the many other mor 
ern weapons for overcoming d 
tance? There, for example, is the wheel tray which so mat 
town and city women have enlisted in their service to hel 
soften the absence of Olga or Bridget. This would not hav: 
to be of mahogany or wicker. It could be a mere store bo 
on wheels constructed at home in a few hours. Yet th 
average Mrs. Brown has n 
thought of it. 

Similarly with other 
distance-saving and labor 
saving devices. Go throug! 
the list and note the lov 
average of steam cookers 
bread mixers, dumb-waiters 
carpet sweepers, vacuu! 
cleaners, electric or gas iron 
and you will be jostled fron 
that comfortable cushion o 
thought: “* The farm woma! 
of to-day is so progressive 
Even canners are depress 
ingly occasional, for only 
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Marshal Foch at the Left; to the Right, the Queen of Rumania With Her Little Daughter 


at the Grand Prix Longchamps Races 


HOW PARIS SEIS THE STYLES 


GLORIOUS summer morning! All the freshness of 

Paris with its great open parklike spaces seems to 
he run riot in your veins. An Englishman would turn 
his favorite sport on such a day, and a woman in Paris 

is naturally turns to her favorite sport, that of buying 

\ clothes. 

Quick, a taxi!’’ You jump in and are driven to one of 
iny world-famous houses, anticipation of delights to 
making vour heart sing with truly feminine joy. 

ine enters the front door, a man springs up, touches his 
escorts you to the elevator or watches you ascend a 

t flight of stairs. 

He must ring a bell at the same time, though you don’t 
m do it, because at the top ol the stairs one or two 
ing vendeuses are waiting for you. You ask for your 
ndeuse, or saleswoman. 
niour, Mesdames! Mademois« 
. Mademoiselle Suzanne will come instantly. 

She appears, usually young, charming, smiling; you art 
1 cordial welcome, if you are known and if your man- 


Susanne est ta’ 


ire good, 
1 are new, you are treated with courtesy and shown 
eat in a big cool room with chairs round the walls 


ol 


there will be glass cases round the walls, as at 





The Best-Dressed Women are Apt to be Gowned in 
Exquisitely Cut Crepe de Chine Dresses, Simple and 
Straight in Silhouette, With or Without Embroidery 


~ 


By 


4 


‘ Kathleen Howard 


Jenny's, with charming lingerie laid out in them, unbeliev- 
able creations of chiffon and lace and gold tissue, or with 
garlands of tiny roses made of ribbon. Some made of col- 
ored linen of finest quality, bordered with bright edges of 
contrasting color, dangle by their frail shoulder straps. On 
Jenny’s severe white marble mantel are displayed in one 
corner a chemise of sheer black lace, primly folded over a 
metal stand; at the other extremity of the bare polished 
shelf a rosy, lacy night bonnet fascinates you. 

Over the mantel the great oval mirror reflects the passing 
manikins, and that makes in itself a charming picture. 

If you are in search of evening gowns, the orders to the 
hovering girl are: 

“Put all the evening gowns on, my dear.’’ And the girl 
leaves the room, to reappear swaying in a cloth-of-silver 
temptation, trailing a point of the gorgeous material two 
yards behind her left heel. 

She comes up to you, balancing on her hips, turns quickly, 
walks away, returns on the bias, retreats and saunters out 
through the door, or to the next waiting customer. Her shoes 





Evening Dresses of Black Lace, Low in the Neck 
and Practically Sleeveless, are Never Worn to 
the Races by the French Women of Great Families 


and stockings, if it is the off season, are probably a bit 

shaky; in fact, in very smart houses one sees lamentable 

white cotton stockings and perhaps shabby gold evening 

slippers, possibly split and bulging at one side. 
Of course for the openings or first displays new shoes are 
worn and fine silk stockings, but the great price of shoes 
and stockings is taken into consideration and the girls are 
allowed to be a bit lax in this way later on. Lucile always 
pays great attention to these details, and her girls wear 
Russian boots with tailor-mades and suitable slippers with 
evening gowns; in fact, changing their footwear with every 
gown if necessary. 

After you have seen something you like, your vendeus 
goes and gets it and returns to you with it lying across her 
arms. 

You examine it minutely and consider. You must not 
forget that the lady who wore it to show you was chosen for 
her figure and that the gown probably was looking its best 
when she wore it. If she was petite and perky and you art 
large and solemn, eschew it; painful tl 
be, it will be better for you in the end. Think yourself into 


the gown, so to speak, and you'll save the great blow to 


10ugh the renunciation 





French Race-Frocks are Ever Prophetic, and Here 
the Mode for Lace and the Low Waistline of Win- 
ter are Forecast at Longchamps in the Midsummer 
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WASN'T able ypreciate having a man the 
week-end that W Horton came to Vincent 
Personally, of ec rse, I should never think of 
referring to Will as a ‘‘man,” having known 
him all my life Still, he is going on twenty 
ind has a dress suit and everything. When 
you come to think of it, there is no reason why 
anybody you know shouldn't be a man as well 





as anybody else. Anyway, when you are in college and any- 
body comes to see you and stays at the Inn it is referred to 
as “‘having a man.” 

It happened that most of the Freshmen came to Vincent 
from so far away that men they knew very seldom came, but 
as I was only two hours from home it was not far for any- 
body to travel. 

If it hadn’t been for having something on my mind, I 
should have looked forward to having Will. In a college of 
three hundred girls and not a single man, having almost any- 
body makes you pleasantly conspicuous. 

But the week-end that Will wrote me he was coming I 
had a trouble weighing on my mind so heavily that I couldn't 
have got much excited if the Prince of Wales had been 
Naturally, Will was as nothing. 


going to stop off to see me. 
I owed thirteen dollars and 


The trouble was financial. 
seventy-nine cents. 

1 owed it at Bennett's, one of the town stores, and ever 
ince father has known that Bennett's sells only sundaes 
and sodas and candy he has absolutely refused to pay any 
of my bills from there. So I had let this one run for two 
months, expecting to pay it sometime out of my allowance. 

Chen that alarming notice was posted on the bulletin board. 


W! WERE all sitting around in kimonos in Elaine Pep- 
per’s room when we heard about it. We had been 
making fudge and talking about Will Horton coming. All 
the girls wanted to borrow him when I had classes. 

‘I wish I could take him to the Junior play,” said Helen 
Carle. “1 got stuck for two tickets on account of having a 
sister in it.” 

“I'll be glad to help you out and take him up to see the 
place where the Minute Man was shot,”’ Elaine offered, ‘‘as 
long as you have Saturday morning chemistry.” 

That would naturally be Elaine's way of asking for him. 
Mary Caroline Hardy was more frank. 

“Ah’ll take him jes’ any old time you don’t want him, 
Dot,’ she said. Mary Caroline comes from South Carolina 
and has always had lots of beaus. 

She just can’t get used to so many girls She says she 
girl after you get 


upposes it may be fun to dance with a 


When the Serv- 
ice Had Ended 
I Watched Will 
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When I realized how things were I appealed to I 
Pepper, who has lots of money, to buy anything 
from me, as I simply had to raise thirteen dollars 
seventy-nine cents. She offered me fourteen dollar 
my squirrel coat, saying that she could buy a min! 
fortwenty. But I happened to know 
paid for my coat and I re ed that to go |} ‘ 
to explain why I had sold it for fourteen dollars wo 
almost as bad as to go home suspended. 

It was a terrible week at Vincent. Girls who 
never known what money troubles were went around w 
the most hunted looks. You couldn’t get anybody 1 
pay you to wash her hair—everyone was trying to get 
you to pay her to wash yours. Madge, who always has 
the most brilliant ideas, raised her money by raffling off 
her best hat at ten cents a chance. It was a stunning 
hat, but raffles are illegal and she might have gone to 
prison if it had ever leaked out. 


} } 
what fathe 


NYBODY can see what a terrible position I was i: 

With nearly everybody so desperate for money and 

the few girls who had any to spend expecting to get s 

much for it, what earthly chance had I to raise thirtee: 
dollars and seventy-nine cents! And the more I thoug 
about going home suspended, the more miserable I| got 

The night of the thirteenth we had maple mouss« 
dessert and I couldn't touch mine, which shows what 
desperate state of mind I had reached. After I had go: 
to bed I couldn't go to sleep. I lay in the dark for age 
then I switched on my study lamp, feeling that I co 
worry better if I had a little light. 

It woke Madge up, and after she had blinked and grul 
bled awhile she sat up in bed and said she could see t! 
it was up to her to get me out of this mess if she want 
any peace in her own room. 

“You haven't anything you could auction off, 
you?” she asked. 

I shook my head dejec tedly. 

“It’s a shame your mother wouldn't let you we 
Will’s frat pin,” she said. ‘‘ You could have done awi 
well with that.” 

Then she sat thinking awhile and I went on worr 
Suddenly Madge pretended to swoon, She fell o 
backward, then sat bolt upright. 

“T’ve got it! Will Horton!” 
“Will Horton!’’ I echoed bewilderedly 
“Of course: why haven't we thought 
him before? He's coming Friday, isn’t h 
- “Ves,”’ I said, unable to see where t 
4 helped matters any. “But I really coul 
} borrow from him.” 
‘Borrow from him—of course not! 
Madge scornfully. ‘“‘ You can do a lot 
than that with him.” 


used to it, but it seems like going against ‘ “What?” I demanded. 

nature to her “*Honestly, Ah get so sick and Elaine “Rent him out 

of nevah seein’ a man why last week in Strolling Along Rent hin out _— Ie peat 1 bl 

town I tipped that waiter something Toward Her So ‘What for Who to?” 

scandalous, it was sucha treat to havea rority House for lo the girls, you silly! To do anyt 

man hold mah coat for me ; with—take to a dance or walking 
‘Does your man smoke ?’’ asked Lyda Dinner chapel or anything. Don't sit looking 

Williams. ‘“I’mso sick of smelling toilet a : | me like that 

water and rice powder that I walk slow os ARKLDY I closed my mouth. 


past the cigar counter every time I go 
into the drug store and just smell.”’ 

Everybody was joking and talking about how much she 
missed men when Clive Rogers came in with the news that 
put all idea of jokes out of my head. She had come past 
the bulletin board and the new notices were being posted. 
One was about paying bills. 

“The town stores have got together and complained to 
the president,’’ she said. “And he nearly passed on when 
he found how much money was owed them. You know he 
has issued warnings about not letting bills run. He is going 
to make an example of everybody who owes money. He 
gives until the twentieth, then everybody who hasn’t paid 
up will be suspended.” 

“Suspended!”’ We all said it together. 


EARLY everybody there owed money that she couldn't 

see her way clear to paying, and an awful pall fell on the 
party. Very soon I left and went up to our room. I got 
out my bill and looked at it, then I shook every penny I had 
out of my hand bag. There were eighty-five cents and three 
two-cent stamps. 

Madge, my roommate, who comes from my town, owed 
four dollars and a half and had only fifty cents and a one- 
cent stamp. But then she didn’t owe as much as | did 

We sat looking at each other despondently for several 
minutes, 

“Well, we'll have to sell our clothes,” I said resignedly at 
last. That is always the last resort in time of financial 
pressure. When John Barrymore played in the city I sold 
all my underwear in order to see him three times. Mother 
was quite unpleasant about it. She is awfully narrow in 
some ways. Just because her friends don’t sell their under- 
wear she thinks nobody ought to. 

I had in mind selling this time a hideous brown and blue 
sweater that I couldn't stand. But before breakfast was 
over the next morning I realized that this was no time to 
get rid of anything you didn’t want. Everybody owed bills 
at some store. Hardly anybody wanted to buy anything 
and almost everybody would sell anything. 


“It's a wonderful idea!"’ said Madge « 
thusiastically. “What's the good of try 
to sell your clothes—everybody else has got clothes to s« 
What’s the use of trying to wash anybody’s hair—nobo 
wants her hair washed. But a man—everybody wants 
man and nobody but you has got one. Wake up, Dot. |! 
a college of three hundred girls and nobody but Will—ar 
you needing money—why, it’s the chance of your life!’ 

“Do you mean that—that the girls would—would p 
money to borrow Will?” 

“Would they? Just try ’em. Didn't you hear them 
talking the other night? Didn’t Mary Caroline tell abo 
tipping a waiter fifty cents just for holding her coa 
Wouldn't she gladly pay a dollar for a regular man to 
seen with in chapel, for instance ?”’ 

“Oh, Madge!” 

“And didn't you hear what Lyda Williams said about tl! 
cigar counter? Will smokes. My soul, Lyda’d pay filt 
cents just to smell him.” 

“Oh, Madge!” 

“Don’t keep saying ‘Oh Madge!’ What's the matter wit! 
that idea?” 

“Why, it seems so—so unconventional,” I said weakly 
Unconventional’”’ wasn't the word I wanted, but it was t! 
nearest [ could think of. The idea was queer. 


} 


"s \ ELL, it’s honest,’’ said Madge. ‘Which is more tha 
can be said for the ways a lot of the girls are raisins 

money. Everybody admits that a man you have over th« 
week-end belongs to you; you can always lend him or kee; 
him to yourself, just as you like. If you happen to want t 
turn an honest penny with him, it’s nobody’s affair but 
your own, is it?” 

‘Oh, it’s honest,”’ I admitted, ‘‘ but it seems terrible, lik 
selling a human soul or something.” 

“Bosh!” said Madge. ‘‘ Nobody wants Will's soul.”’ 

“ Besides, it doesn’t seem as though it would be quite fait 
to the girls,’ I said. ‘‘ You know Will isn’t so much.” 

“Get their money before they see him,’’ said Madg 
unscrupulously, ‘“‘just to be on the safe side. Will is all 
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though. You're prejudiced. When a boy has been 
about a girl ever since she was sixteen she naturally 
he can’t be much.”’ 

; strange how the more you talk about a wild idea the 
ild it seems. When I recovered from a sort of daze of 
se I found myself helping Madge figure out a scale of 


e next evening, up in Mary Caroline’s room, we sprung 
the girls. They simply went into hysterics. Every- 
laughed but Madge and me. It was a serious matter 
When they got through you could see that it had 
largely affectation because, as a matter of fact, they 
ically all wanted to rent Will. 
{ow much are you askin’ foh him?’’ Mary Caroline 
red. 
\ dollar to take him to chapel,’’ Madge said briskly, 
o have him to a sorority house for dinner, a dollar-fifty 
ke him to the Junior play. If you want to take him 
walking or calling, it’s flat fifty cents an hour—it will 
you just according to how long you keep him out.”’ 


LEN CARLE said that was fair enough and she would 
| ike him for the Junior play on account of having been 
with the extra ticket. Elaine Pepper said she would 
him at the Kappa Chi house for lunch Saturday noon, 
e wouldn't pay a dollar for him as everybody knew that 
ire always less for lunch than dinner. After some 
pro and con, we compromised on seventy-nine cents, 
would just make the odd figure on my bill at Ben- 
This seemed reasonable, and yet all that he was 

worth. 
en Elaine wanted to know what I would charge to take 
| 


lollar an hour,” I said promptly Will i marvelo 


Oh, I think that’s simply outrageous!"’ said Elaine. She 
tight as a five-and-three-quarters glove. ‘‘No man on 
th ig worth over seventy-five cents an hour.” 
lake him or leave him,” I said airily. Will would be the 
man there over the week-end and if the whole law of 
ply and demand hadn't been set aside I knew that some- 
ly would be glad to pay a dollar an hour to skate with 


lust as I thought, before Elaine had time to think it over 
Betty Byrnes snapped him at two dollars from ten to twelve 
Saturday, during which hours I was to be in lab. Mary 
iroline took him for chapel Saturday morning. She 
ildn’t engage him, though, till I had promised that | 
ildn’t breathe a word to him about his being rented. 
She said she wouldn't enjoy a minute with him if he knew he 
just hired. Mary Caroline is awfully, awfully sensitive 
Don’t you think,”’ she asked Madge, “‘that he 
likely to suspect something if he never goes 
ywhere with Dot herself?” f 
Well, now, he might,’’ Madge admitted. 


You'll have to go along too sometimes, Dot.” 
rhe girls went right up in the air at that, said Aad 5) 
if they couldn't have him alone they G3 
ldn't take him at all. So we decided that » ¥, 
xody who would let me go along with (o> - 
1 could have him for only twenty-five Vy, 
; an hour, which, as I told them, was 
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{She Fell 
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Will arrived at four-fifteen Friday afternoon 
and my last fears were set at rest. In spite of 
Madge’s reassurances, I had been a little 
afraid that when the girls saw him they would 
think I had been getting their money under 
false pretenses. But that was because I had 
been recalling him the way he looked out in 
his back yard one Saturday morning washing 
the car or some other time like that. But 
when I met him at the station and 
saw him all dressed up in a new soft 
hat and tan gloves and his frater- 
nity pin I realized with a great feel- 
ing of relief that he looked just like 
anybody else. 

Almost the first thing I said anx- 
iously: ‘*Oh, Will, can you stay over 
Monday too?”’ 

““Why—would you really like to 
have me, Dot?’’ Will asked, seem- 
ing a litele surprised. 

“I'd like it better than anything 
on earth,” I said earnestly. 

He acted a little embarrassed but sort of pleased and said 
he guessed he could make it. I heaved a sigh of relief. My 
troubles, I thought, were at an end. 

If I could only have looked ahead! 

The first portent of trouble came almost at once when 
I saw Elaine Pepper walking along ahead of us so slowly 
that I knew she was just waiting for us to overtake het 
I didn’t think of it as a portent at the time, but I felt irri- 
tated at her. It was just like Elaine—she would walk along 
with us as though by accident, thus getting Will’s twenty 
hour time for nothing at all Elaine has 
more money than any girl I know and is the carefulest 
about hanging onto it. Sure enough, as we came along be 
side her she looked up with the most surprised expression 
and said: 

“Oh, hello, Dot!" and stuck right to the middle of the 
walk so that we couldn’t get past her without knocking her 
down. 

Of course I had to introduce Will and we all walked along 
together. 

As we came near The Pantry a lot of girls were coming 
out and Will asked what sort of a place it was. 


hve-cents-an 


“SH, IT’S the most popular tea room in town,” said Elaine 
promptly. ‘It’s quite the fad to drop in for hot choc- 
olate or ice about four or five o'clock.” 

“Well,” said Will, falling into her trap with a readiness 
that made me sick, “‘let’s drop.” 

* All right,’’ said Elaine, as though Will had come 
to spend the week-end with her. “Suppose we do, 
Dot ?”’ 

“All right,’”’ I said shortly. 


@)\ We ordered hot chocolate and cake and by the 


Will absolutely free, but actually flirting with 

him right under my nose. Anybody seeing 

\ us there would have thought that I was the 
odd one. Elaine Pepper, as Madge has said, 


time it came I was so mad that I wonder it didn’t 
48 poison me. There sat Elaine, not only enjoying 
Y RL 
De) 
<4 


tically giving him away. Twoor three “4 is a dangerous woman. She looks like the 
who owed money themselves and f Over Back- first half of her name and acts like the 
n't thought they could afford him at f ward, Then Sat \\ last half. 
too i P iece $ ay. / ’ . s 1° 9 j r , > time 
ok an hour apiece that way | Bolt Upright. \ At last we got rid of her—by the time 
If Will would stay over Monday P ‘ot it! Will that, if she had possessed the least moral 
. . i ee —p 
said Madge satisfiedly when we 1} ve Got it! i sense, she would have owed me a dollar 


undressing that night, ‘‘ you could 
r up every cent you owe with him \ 


\ Horton!’’ 
Horton!’ 1 


“Will and a quarter. Will went over to the Inn 
then to leave his bag. He was to come 


Echoed Be- / 
wilderedly / / 










to the Sig house for dinner. I told Madg« 

that it seemed like an awful extravagance for 

me to keep him that evening, but we decided 

that it might look queer if I didn’t. Besides, 

realizing how really attractive he looked and 
having now all Monday to dispose of, 
too, | figured that it would be good ad 
vertising to let the girls see what they 
could get for their money. 

He was an instant hit. He took me, 
chaperoned by Miss Baker, into the city 
to the theater that night and when I got 
back I found three girls in our room wait 
ing to engage him. Before breakfast was 
over the next morning every minute of 
Will’s time up to Monday night was 
taken and paid for. I walked down to 
Bennett's and paid my whole bill. On the 
way back I met Elaine Pepper. 

“Oh, by the way, Dot,” she said, “I’ve 
decided to take a little more time with 
your man, if you’re still after the filthy 
lucre.’ 

“Thank you,” I said coldly, “but my bill is all paid.”’ 
She was a bit dashed at this, but she quickly rallied 


“Well, it never does any harm to yet a little money 
ahead,” she said. “I'd be glad to take him a coupk ol 
hours any time to-day or to-morrow.” 

“He is engaged solidly up to Monday night,” I said with 


pardonable pride. 
Her mouth sprung open at this, but she closed it quickly. 
“Is he going to stay over Monday too?”’ she gasped. 
I said yes. 
Who's got } lor the Facult 5 Monday night 


\\'} ; ‘ ; ‘ +} ‘ 
Why idet 20 to | ked 1n surprise 


“ANYBODY can who has a man to take,” said Elaine. 

“And I'd be glad to rent Mr. Horton—at any price you 
think he’s worth,”’ she added hastily, doubtless reading cold 
refusal in my face. 

“Oh, no, I really couldn’t consider it,’’ I said. ‘If you'll 
excuse me, I must rush on now and turn him over to Mary 
Caroline. She has him for chapel.”’ 

Will was waiting at the Sig house for me and as we walked 
up to meet Mary Caroline I explained to him how your 
friends always help you entertain a man and how quite a 
few of the girls had asked to do something nice for him. 
What with luncheon and dinner bids, and so on, it was going 
to be pretty soft for Will. 

I introduced him to Mary Caroline at the chapel door and 
asked her to introduce him after chapel to Betty Byrnes, 
who was going skating with him while | was in chemistry 
lab. 

“Then you’re to go up to the Kappa Chi house for lunch 
with Miss Pepper. Betty will show you where it is,’’ I told 
Will. “I'll stop by for you there about half past two with 
Rosamond Page and we'll go up and see where the Minute 
Man was shot.” 

“Sounds jolly,” said Will, grinning. 

“Then, if you don’t mind, I'd love to have you take Nancy 
Page for tea,”’ I said. 

“Sure,” said Will good-naturedly. 

“| always knew I'd be popular with girls if I could once 
get where there wasn’t any competition. Can we get the 
dragon who chaperoned us last night and go into town again 
to-night, you and [?” 

““Why—that is, Miss Rogers, an awfully nice girl from 
Boston, has invited you to her sorority house for dinner,’ 
I said. 
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When I realized how things were I appealed to | 
Pepper, who has lots of money, to buy anything 
from me, as I simply had to raise thirteen dollar 
seventy-nine cents. She offered me fourteen dollar 
my squirrel coat, saying that she could buy a mir 


for twenty But I happened to know what fathe 
paid for my coat and I realized that to ¢ 
to explain why I had sold it for fourteen dollars wo 


almost as bad as to go home suspended. 
It was a terrible week at Vincent. Girls who 
never known what money troubles were went around w 


the most hunted looks. You couldn’t get anybody a 
pay you to wash her hair—everyone was trying to g 
you to pay her to wash yours. Madge, who always has f 
the most brilliant ideas, raised her money by raffling off ‘a 
her best hat at ten cents a chance. It was a stunning ‘) 
hat, but raffles are illegal and she might have gone t : 
prison if it had ever leaked out. ies 
NYBODY can see what a terrible position I was ee 
With nearly everybody so desperate for money a1 \ 
the few girls who had any to spend expecting to gets 1 
much for it, what earthly chance had I to raise thirtee: ‘ 
dollars and seventy-nine cents! And the more I thought — 
about going home suspended, the more miserable I got 


The night of the thirteenth we had maple mousse fi 
dessert and I couldn't touch mine, which shows what 
desperate state of mind I had reached. After I had gon : 
to bed I couldn’t go to sleep. I lay in the dark for ag 
then I switched on my study lamp, feeling that I co 
worry better if I had a little light. 

It woke Madge up, and after she had blinked and gr 
bled awhile she sat up in bed and said she could see t! 
it was up to her to get me out of this mess if she want 
any peace in her own room. 

“You haven’t anything you could auction off, 
you?” she asked. 

I shook my head ce 1e( tedly. 

“It’s a shame your mother wouldn't let you we 
Will's frat pin,’’ she said. ‘You could have done aw! 
well with that.” 

Then she sat thinking awhile and I went on worry, 
Suddenly Madge pretended to swoon. She fell o 
backward, then sat bolt upright. 

“T've got it! Will Horton! 


* “Will Horton!” I echoed bewilderedly 
: “Of course: why haven't we thought 
are —=> him be fore ? He's coming Friday, isn’t he 
\ SF = “Ves, | said, unable to see where 
“4 helped matters any. “But I really could 
} borrow from him.” 
When the Serv- ‘Borrow from him—of course not! 
ice Had Ended Ma ige eee lly. aye in do a lot be 
, than that with hin 
WASN'T abl preciate having a man the ed to it, but it seems like going against i Watched Will “What?” I demand 
weel ( d th { \V\ Horton « LTTE to Vincent nature to her ‘Honestly, Ah get so si K and Elaine Rent hin out : 
’ersonally, of course, I should never think of of nevah seein’ a man—why last week 11 Strolling Along Rent hi out?” I repeated bl 
referring to Will as a ‘“‘man,” having known’ town I tipped that waiter something Toward Her So “What for? Who te 
him all my life Still, he is going on twenty scandalous, it was such a treat to have a rority House for lo the girls, you silly ! ‘To do inyt! 
ind has a dress suit and everything. When ian hold mah coat for me with—take to a dance or walking 
vou come to think of it, there is no reason why ‘Does vour man smoke ?”’ asked Lvda Dinner chapel or anything. Don't it looking 
anybody you know shouldn't be a manas well Williams. ‘“I’mso sick of smelling toilet a. ‘ | me like that.”’ 
is anybody else. Anyway, when you are in college and any- water and rice powder that I walk slow ents ALRLLDSY I closed my mouth. 
body comes to see you and stays at the Inn it is referred to past the cigar counter every time I go c “It’s a wonderful idea!"’ said Madge « 


as “having a man.” 

It happened that most of the Freshmen came to Vincent 
from so far away that men they knew very seldom came, but 
as I was only two hours from home it was not far for any- 
body to travel. 

If it hadn't been for having something on my mind, I 
should have looked forward to having Will. In a college of 
three hundred girls and not a single man, having almost any- 
body makes you pleasantly conspicuous. 

But the week-end that Will wrote me he was coming | 


id a trouble weighing on my mind so heavily that I couldn’t 


have got much excited if the Prince of Wales had been 
Naturally, Will was as nothing. 

The trouble was financial. I owed thirteen dollars and 
seventy-nine cents. 


going to stop off to see me 


I owed it at Bennett's, one of the town stores, and ever 
nce father has known that Bennett's sells only sundaes 
ind sodas and candy he has absolutely refused to pay any 
of my bills from there. So I had let this one run for two 
months, expecting to pay it sometime out of my allowance. 
Chen that alarming notice was posted on the bulletin board. 


\WV! WERE all sitting around in kimonos in Elaine Pep- 
per's room when we heard about it. We had been 
making fudge and talking about Will Horton coming. All 
the girls wanted to borrow him when I had classes. 

I wish I could take him to the Junior play,” said Helen 
Carle. “I got stuck for two tickets on account of having a 
sister in it 

“I'll be glad to help you out and take him up to see the 
place where the Minute Man was shot,”’ Elaine offered, “‘as 
long as you have Saturday mort 


ing chemistry.” 
That would naturally be Elaine's way of asking for him. 
Marvy Caroline Hardy was m« franl 


e trank. 


yr 
Ah’ll take him jes’ any old time you don’t want him, 


Dot,’’ she said. Mary Caroline comes from South Carolina 
nd has always had lots of beaus. 

She st can't get used to so many girls She Savs she 
supposes it mav be fun to dance with a girl after vou get 


; & 


into the drug store and just smell.”’ 

Everybody was joking and talking about how much she 
missed men when Clive Rogers came in with the news that 
put all idea of jokes out of my head. She had come past 
the bulletin board and the new notices were being posted. 
One was about paying bills. 

“The town stores have got together and complained to 
the president,’”’ she said. “And he nearly passed on when 
he found how much money was owed them. You know he 
has issued warnings about not letting bills run. He is going 
to make an example of everybody who owes money. H«: 
gives until the twentieth, then everybody who hasn’t paid 
up will be suspended.”’ 

“Suspended!’’ We all said it together. 


EARLY everybody there owed money that she couldn't 
| see her way clear to paying, and an awful pall fell on the 
party. Very soon I left and went up to our room. I got 
out my bill and looked at it, then I shook every penny I had 
out of my hand bag. There were eighty-five cents and three 
two-cent stamps. 

Madge, my roommate, who comes from my town, owed 
four dollars and a half and had only fifty cents and a one- 
cent stamp. But then she didn’t owe as much as I did 

We sat looking at each other desponde ntly for several 
minutes. 

“Well, we'll have to sell our clothes,” I said resignedly at 
last. That is always the last resort in time of financial 
pressure. When John Barrymore played in the city I sold 
all my underwear in order to see him three times. Mother 
was quite unpleasant about it. She is awfully narrow in 
some ways. Just because her friends don’t sell their under- 
wear she thinks nobody ought to. 

I had in mind selling this time a hideous brown and blue 
sweater that I couldn't stand. But before breakfast was 
over the next morning I realized that this was no time to 
get rid of anything you didn’t want. Evervbody owed bills 
at some store. Hardly anybody wanted to buy anything 
and almost everybody would sell anything. 


thusiastically. ‘‘What’s the good of try 
to sell your clothes—everybody else has got clothes to s« 
What’s the use of trying to wash anybody’s hair—nobo 
wants her hair washed. But a man—everybody wants 
man and nobody but you has got one. Wake up, Dot. | 
a college of three hundred girls and nobody but Will—a: 
you needing money—why, it’s the chance of your life!’’ 

“Do you mean that—that the girls would—would p 
money to borrow Will?” 

“Would they? Just try ’em. Didn't you hear them 
talking the other night? Didn't Mary Caroline tell abo 
tipping a waiter fifty cents just for holding her coat 
Wouldn't she gladly pay a dollar for a regular man to | 
seen with in chapel, for instance ?”’ 

“Oh, Madge!” 

“‘ And didn’t you hear what Lyda Williams said about tl 
cigar counter? Will smokes, My soul, Lyda’d pay filt 
cents just to smell him.” 

“Oh, Madge!” 

“Don't keep saying ‘Oh Madge!’ 
that idea?” 

‘Why, it seems so—so unconventional,”’ I said weakly 
‘Unconventional’ wasn’t the word I wanted, but it was t! 
nearest I could think of. The idea was queer. 


What's the matter wit! 


can be said for the ways a lot of the girls are raising 


money. Everybody admits that a man you have over th 
week-end belongs to you; you can always lend him or kee; 
him to yourself, just as you like. If you happen to want t 
turn an honest penny with him, it’s nobody’s affair but 
your own, is it?” 

“*Oh, it’s honest,”’ I admitted, “ but it seems terrible, lik 
selling a human soul or something.” 

Bosh!” said Madge. ‘‘ Nobody wants Will's soul.” 

“‘ Besides, it doesn’t seem as though it would be quite fai 
to the girls,” I said. ‘‘ You know Will isn’t so much.” 

“Get their money before they see him,”’ said Madge 
unscrupulously, “just to be on the safe sid Vill is all 


~ \ ELL, it’s honest,’’ said Madge. ‘‘ Which is more that 
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though. You're prejudiced. When a boy has been 
about a girl ever since she was sixteen she naturally 
s he can’t be much.” 

; strange how the more you talk about a wild idea the 
ild it seems. When I recovered from a sort of daze of 
se | found myself helping Madge figure out a scale of 


e next evening, up in Mary Caroline’s room, we sprung 
the girls. They simply went into hysterics. Every- 
laughed but Madge and me. It was a serious matter 
e. When they got through you could see that it had 
largely affectation because, as a matter of fact, they 
ically all wanted to rent Will. 
{ow much are you askin’ foh him?’’ Mary Caroline 
ired. 
\ dollar to take him to chapel,’”’ Madge said briskly, 
to have him to a sorority house for dinner, a dollar-fifty 
ke him to the Junior play. If you want to take him 
walking or calling, it’s flat fifty cents an hour—it will 
you just according to how long you keep him out.” 


\e 


rELEN CARLE said that was fair enough and she would 

take him for the Junior play on account of having been 

with the extra ticket. Elaine Pepper said she would 

him at the Kappa Chi house for lunch Saturday noon, 

e wouldn't pay a dollar for him as everybody knew that 

| ire always less for lunch than dinner. After some 
pro and con, we compromised on seventy-nine cents, 
1 would just make the odd figure on my bill at Ben- 
s. This seemed reasonable, and yet all that he was 
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Will arrived at four-fifteen Friday afternoon 
and my last fears were set at rest. In spite of 
Madge’s reassurances, I had been a little 
afraid that when the girls saw him they would 
think I had been getting their money under 
false pretenses. But that was because I had 
been recalling him the way he looked out in 
his back yard one Saturday morning washing 
the car or some other time like that. But 
when I met him at the station and 
saw him all dressed up in a new soft 
hat and tan gloves and his frater- 
nity pin I realized with a great feel- 
ing of relief that he looked just like 
anybody else. 

Almost the first thing I said anx- 
iously: ‘‘Oh, Will, can you stay over 
Monday too?”’ 

““Why—would you really like to 
have me, Dot?’’ Will asked, seem- 
ing a litebesurprised. 

“‘T’d like it better than anything 
on earth,” I said earnestly. 

He acted a little embarrassed but sort of please d and said 
he guessed he could make it. I heaved a sigh of relief. My 
troubles, I thought, were at an end. 

If I could only have looked ahead! 

The first portent of trouble came almost at once when 
I saw Elaine Pepper walking along ahead of us so slowly 
that I knew she was just waiting for us to overtake her 





k worth. I didn’t think of it as a portent at the time, but I felt irri- 
- en Elaine wanted to know what I would charge totake tated at her. It was just like Elaine—she would walk along 
iting with us as though by accident, thus getting Will’s twenty 
lollar an hour,’’ I said promptly Will is a marvelo five-cents-an-hour time for nothing at all. Elaine has 
t more money than any girl I know and is the carefulest 
o | Oh, I think that’s simply outrageous!” said Elaine. She about hanging onto it. Sure enough, as we came along be 
de 5 tight as a five-and-three-quarters glove. , No manon_ side her she looked up with the most surprised expression 
uly to earth is worth over seventy-five cents an hour. and said: p 
gine lake him or leave him,” I said airily. Will would be the “Oh, hello, Dot!’’ and stuck right to the middle of the 
ie ne ly man there over the week-end and if the whole law of walk so that we couldn't get past her without knocking her 
ing off ply and demand hadn't been set aside I knew that some- down. 7 
mais ly would be glad to pay a dollar an hour to skate with Of course I had to introduce Will and we all walked along 
ne to l. x } aes together. m : j 
Just as I thought, before Elaine had time to think it over As we came near The Pantry a lot of girls were coming 
Betty Byrnes snapped him at two dollars from ten totwelve out and Will asked what sort of a place it was. 
ee it Saturday, during which hours I was to be in lab. Mary rae } PERS: 
- as Caroline took him for chapel Saturday morning. She “ H, IT’Sthe most popular tea room in town,’ said Elaine 
vet si uuldn’t engage him, though, till 1 had promised that | promptly. ‘It’s quite the fad to drop in for hot choc- 
tes ildn’t breathe a word to him about his being rented. olate or ice about four or five o'clock. 
sucht She said she wouldn't enjoy a minute with him if he knew he “Well,” said Will, falling into her trap with a readiness 
ity just hired. Mary Caroline is awfully, awfully sensitive. that made me sick, “let's drop.”’ - 
a Kee ‘Don’t you think,” she asked Madge, “that he “All right,”’ said Elaine, as though Will had come 
hat likely to suspect something if he never goes ? to spend the week-end with her. “Suppose we do, 
| gon where with Dot herself? Dot?” — - : 
ages Well, now, he might,” Madge admitted. “All right,”’ I said shortly. 
coul You'll have to go along too sometimes, Dot.”’ We ordered hot chocolate and cake and by the 
[he girls went right up in the air at that, said time it came I was so mad that I wonder it didn’t 
ran if they couldn't have him alone they poison me. There sat Elaine, not only enjoying 
“ ldn’t take him at all. So we decided that Will absolutely free, but actually flirting with 
ant body who would let me go along with him right under my nose. Anybody seeing 
1 could have him for only twenty-five si us there would have thought that I was the 
se ts an hour, which, as I told them, was if : , odd one. Elaine Pepper, as Madge has said, 
5 tically giving him away. Twoor three She Fell isa dangerous woman. She looks like the 
s who owed money themselves and / Over Back- first half of her name and acts like the 
nas n't thought they could afford him at if ward. Then Sat \ last half. ; 
ful took an hour apiece that way. | Bolt Upright. \ At last we got rid of her—by the time 
If Will would Stay over Monday ‘ - . ‘on that, if she had possessed the least moral 
‘ said Madge satisfiedly when we “I’ve Got it! Will sense, she would have owed me a dollar 
= e undressing that night, “you could \\ Horton!’ “Will and a quarter. Will went over to the Inn 
ir up every cent you owe with him.”’ \ Horton!’ I then to leave his bag. He was to come 
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to the Sig house for dinner. I told Madg« 

that it seemed like an awful extravagance for 

me to keep him that evening, but we decided 

that it might look queer if I didn’t. Besides, 

realizing how really attractive he looked and 
having now all Monday to dispose of, 
too, I figured that it would be good ad- 
vertising to let the girls see what they 
could get for their money. 

He was an instant hit. He took me, 
chaperoned by Miss Baker, into the city 
to the theater that night and when I got 
back I found three girls in our room wait- 
ing to engage him. Before breakfast was 
over the next morning every minute of 
Will’s time up to Monday night was 
taken and paid for. I walked down to 
Bennett's and paid my whole bill. On the 
way back I met Elaine Pepper. 

“Oh, by the way, Dot,” she said, “I’ve 
decided to take a little more time with 
your man, if you’re still after the filthy 


lucre.”’ 
“Thank you,” I said coldly, “but my bill is all paid.’ 
She Was a bit dashed at this, but she qui kly rallied. 
“Well, it never does any harm to get a little money 


a coupk ol 


ahead,”’ she said “I'd be glad to take hin 
hours any time to-day or to-morrow.”’ 

“He is engaged solidly up to Monday night,” I said with 
pardonable pride. 

Her mouth sprung open at this, but she closed it quickly 

“Is he going to stay over Monday too?” 

I said 1 


Who’s got him for the Faculty Ball Monday night ? 


she gasped. 
yes 


\h 
Wh in students gotot 


“ANYBODY can who has a man to take,” said Elaine. 

“And I'd be glad to rent Mr. Horton—at any price you 
think he’s worth,” she added hastily, doubtless reading cold 
refusal in my face. 

“Oh, no, I really couldn’t consider it,’’ I said. “If you'll 
excuse me, I must rush on now and turn him over to Mary 
Caroline. She has him for chapel.” 

Will was waiting at the Sig house for me and as we walked 
up to meet Mary Caroline I explained to him how your 
friends always help you entertain a man and how quite a 
few of the girls had asked to do something nice for him. 
What with luncheon and dinner bids, and so on, it was going 
to be pretty soft for Will. 

I introduced him to Mary Caroline at the chapel door and 
asked her to introduce him after chapel to Betty Byrnes, 
who was going skating with him while I was in chemistry 
lab. 

“Then you’re to go up to the Kappa Chi house for lunch 
with Miss Pepper. Betty will show you where it is,’’ I told 
Will. “T’ll stop by for you there about half past two with 
Rosamond Page and we'll go up and see where the Minute 
Man was shot.” 

“Sounds jolly,’ said Will, grinning. 

“Then, if you don’t mind, I'd love to have you take Nancy 
Page for tea,”’ I said. 

“Sure,” said Will FOr xd-naturedly. 

“T always knew I'd be popular with girls if I could once 
get where there wasn’t any competition. Can we get the 
dragon who chaperoned us last night and go into town again 
to-night, you and [?”’ 

“Why—that is, Miss Rogers, an awfully nice girl from 
Boston, has invited you to her sorority house for dinner,” 
I said. 


ONTINUE IN PAGE 190 
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A SHRINE. for the AGES 


The Washington Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge 


By John Chapman Hilder 


SKETCHES 


NE Washing- 

ton’s Birth- 

day not quite 
twenty vears ago, in 
All Saints’ Church 
at Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, the 
Reverend W. Her- 
bert Burk preached 
a sermon the effects 
of which will never 
be forgotten. 

The theme of 
that sermon was 
“Washington the 
Churchman,” and 
in it, while speak- 
ing of Washington’s 
worship at Valley 
Forge, the clergy- 
man voiced this 
suggestion :‘‘Would 
that there we might 
rear a wayside 
chapel, fit memorial 
of the Church’s 
most honored son, 
to be the Nation’s Bethel for all days to come, where the 
American patriot might kneel in quest of that courage and 
that strength to make all honorable his citizenship here be- 
low and prove his claim to that above.”’ 

From this appeal, conceived by one to whom Valley Forge 
symbolized the soul of American ideals, has sprung one of 
the most beautiful and inspiring monuments in all the world: 
the Washington Memorial Chapel. 

Valley Forge, you will recall, was selected by Washington 
as the site for his encampment during the winter of 1777 to 
1778. Here it was, on the west bank of the Schuylkill, that 
the Commander in Chief brought together the remnants of 
his army after the discouraging failure of his forces to save 
Philadelphia from falling into the hands of the British under 
Sir William Howe. It was the most critical period in the 
battle for independence—a period of intense anxiety and 
exasperation for Washington himself. 

In spite of all his efforts, he had been unable to keep Howe 
out of Philadelphia. His men had been virtually routed in 
the attempt at Chadd’s Ford on the Brandywine; and again, 
in the engagement at Germantown, when fog had so ob- 
scured the field that it was impossible to distinguish friend 
from foe, the Americans had been forced to retreat, with 
victory practicelly in their hands had they but known it. 
These reverses, combined with the inability of Washington, 
through lack of adequate reénforcements, supplies and muni- 
tions, to retain possession of the lower Delaware forts 
to prevent the British from securing assistance by water 
cast a shadow over the prospects of the colonies. With the 
‘xception of the one attempt made by Howe to come out of 
Philadelphia in force and “drive Washington beyond the 
"a performance that ended in Howe's turning 
around and sneaking back to the city, with scarcely a blow 





SO as 


mountains 
being struck—Washington’s military activities in 1777 had 
been attended with misfortune. 


When Loss Was a Blessing 


fh. loss of Philadelphia was in reality a blessing in dis- 

Benjamin Franklin observed, when informed in 
Paris that Howe had taken Philadelphia: ‘Say, rather, 
that Philadelphia has taken General Howe.” And this, it 
later became apparent, was the fact. But the event, to 
vether with the other reverses of Washington's men, had at 
the time a profound effect upon that section of the public 
which was not heartily in accord with the Revolution. It 
was a signal for the weak, the treacherous and the vacillating 
to go over to the British side. It provided the enemies and 
rivals of Washington in both Congress and the army with 
a peg on which to hang their despicable fabric of lies and 
propaganda designed to cloud his honor and his reputation 
as a leader. 

Che results of the expeditions over which Washington was 
in direct control were in striking contrast to the brilliant 
success of General Gates, who with his army of the north 
crushed the English troops under Burgoyne at the Battle of 
Saratoga in October, 1777. As a consequence, at the time he 
pitched camp at Valley Forge, Washington had to wage war 
not upon the common enemy alone, but also upon his de- 
tractors. 

lo add to the difficulties of his position, conditions among 
his men were terrible beyond description. 

The pernicious system of short enlistments made it well- 
nigh impossible to season an army. Men were no sooner 
recruited and taught the bare rudiments of soldiering than 
their terms would expire. 

Because of a lack of food, clothes and equipment,combined 
with low pay ina sadly depreciated currency, not only was 
it difficult to persuade many of them to reénlist, but wholesale 
desertions took place. And, thanks to a meddling, muddling, 
incompetent Congress, those who did remain faithful were 
subjected to acute suffering. 

Nowhere are these conditions more frankly exposed than 
in Washington’s letters, from one of which is quoted the 
following: ‘With truth I can declare that no man, in my 
opinion, ever had his measures more impeded than I have 
by every department of the army. Since the month of July 
we have had no assistance from the quartermaster-general, 
and to want of assistance from this department the com- 
missary-general charges great part of his deficiency. To this 
1 am to add that notwithstanding it is a standing order 
often repeated—that the troops shall always have two days’ 


guise. 


BY H. DEVITT WELSH 


provision by them, that they may be ready at any 
sudden call, yet scarcely any opportunity has ever 
offered of taking advantage of the enemy that has 
not been either totally obstructed or greatly impeded 
on this account, and this the great and crying evil is 
not all. Soap, vinegar and other articles allowed by 
Congress we see none of, nor have we seen them, | believe, 
since the battle of Brandywine. The first, indeed, we have 
little occasion for—few men having more than one shirt, 
many only a moiety of one, and some none at all. In addition 
to which, as a proof of the little benefit from a clothier- 
general, and at the same time as a further proof of the in- 
ability of an army under the circumstances of this to perform 
the common duties of soldiers, we have, by a field return 
this day made, besides a number of men confined to hospitals 
for want of shoes and others in farmers’ houses on the same 
account, no less than two thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight men now in camp unfit for duty because they 
are barefoot and otherwise naked. . . .” 


His Great Heart Ached for His Men 


ul what makes this matter still more extraordinary in 
my eye is that these very gentlemen—of Congress—who 
were well apprised of the nakedness of the troops from ocular 
demonstration, who thought their own soldiers worse clad 
than others and advised me a month ago to postpone the 
execution of a plan I was about to adopt, in consequence of 
a resolve of Congress for seizing clothes, 
under strong assurances that an ample 
supply would be collected in ten days, 
agreeably to a decsee of the State—not 
one article of which, by the by, is yet 
come to hand—should think a winter's 
campaign and the covering their states 
from the invasion of an enemy so easy 
and practicable a business. I can assure 
these gentlemen that it is a much easier 
and less distressing thing to draw re- 
monstrances in a comfortable room, by 
a good fireside, than to occupy a cold, 
bleak hill and sleep under frost and snow 
without clothes or blankets. However, 
although they seem to have little feeling 
for the naked and distressed soldiers, | 
feel superabundantly for them, and 
from my soul pity those miseries which 
it is not in my power either to relieve 
or to prevent.” 

At Valley Forge, in short, Washing- 
ton was confronted with these proposi- 
tions: To keep Howe bottled up in 
Philadelphia; to quell attacks from 
within upon his own authority; and to 
reman, feed, equip and train a raw 
army in preparation for the spring cam- 
paign. It was a stupendous program, a 
supreme test. A weaker man would 
have been broken under the weight of 
it. But Washington stood firm. In- 
trigue could not harm him. When the 
Cabal connived in Congress 
to supplant him with General Gates 
the people would have none of it. The 
soldiers, even in Gates’ own triumphant army, clung t 
Washington as the savior of the country. 

It is difficult to-day, as we visit this encampment, now 
traversed by a railroad and paved highways, with all the 
refinements of twentieth century civilization near at hand, 
to realize the conditions which existed in it at the time of 
Washington's occupation of the site. Stedman, an English 
historian, who was attached to General Howe’s army, has 
left a description of Washington’s camp which accords in 
the main with accounts of our own historians and which is 
especially interesting, as it records information in possession 
of the enemy: 


Conway 


The Reward of Unwavering Faith 


a HE American general determined to remain during the 

winter in the position he then occupied at Valley Forge, 
recommending to his troops to build huts in the woods for 
sheltering themselves from the inclemency of the weather. 
And it is perhaps one of the most striking traits in General 
Washington's character that he possessed the faculty of 
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gaining such an ascendancy over his raw and undiscip 


followers, most of whom were destitute of proper w 
clothing and otherwise unprovided with necessaries, as 
able to prevail upon so many of them to remain with 
during the winter in so distressing a situation, 

“With immense labor he raised wooden huts, covered 

straw and earth, which formed very uncomfortable quar 
On the east and south an intrenchment was made’ 
outlines are still recognizable—‘‘the ditch six feet wick 
three in depth; the mound not four feet high, very nar 
and such as might easily have been beat down by canno: 
Two redoubts were also begun but never completed. 
It is indeed difficult to give an adequate description of his 
misery in this situation. His army was destitute of almost 
every necessary of clothing, nay, almost naked, and very 
often on short allowances of provisions; an extreme mo; 
tality raged in his hospitals, nor had he any of the most 
proper medicines to relieve the sick.” 

It is estimated that three thousand men perished on thy 
hills of Valley Forge during the six months of the encamp 
ment—one-third of the total number lost in the twenty-six 
principal battles of the Revolution. 

Yet somehow, by tenacity and 
wavering faith, Washington weather 
the crisis. Gaining more and more thx 
confidence of the people, throwing off as 
negligible the plots against him, he suc 
ceeded in building an army. And six 
months later he led this army out 
Valley Forge—to victory. 





Sacred to Americans 


VERY foot of these hills is sacred 

ground in the eyes of true Ame 
icans and every foot is fraught with h 
toric association. There is much to se E 
from Washington's headquarters, ha 
by the confluence of Valley Creek int 
the Schuylkill, a perfect little stor 
house, to the old intrenchments the: 
selves; but perhaps one of the most 
teresting spots in the encampment 
the site of the log huts in which th 
army lived. These were arranged 
company streets on the high ground 
about a mile to the east of th 
Commander's headquarters and about 
a quarter of a mile south of the Schuy! 
kill. From detailed specifications fou: 
in the records of the day an exact rey 
lica of one of the huts has been bu 
and a few yards to the east of t! 
hut stands the Washington Memor 
( hapel. 

Surrounded by fine old trees and sit 
ated on an eminence from whicl 
commands a sweep of the country 
the south, the chapel is a gem in a perfect setting. It |! 
the quality of expressing the character of the man and of t 
cause it commemorates: dignity, simplicity and strengt 
In the accompanying painting Mr. Guerin has captured t 
spirit of the place with all its charm of color and the pl 
of light on its surfaces and its interesting shadows. 

The architecture is Gothic—the style employed in 
majority of the fine old cathedrals of Europe—and it is 
that type of Gothic architecture known as “ perpendiculat 
a simple, essentially English form. In its design, which is t! 
work of Milton Bennett Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia, 01 
can see a happy application of the basic principles of t! 
Gothic ideal in building. The ancient Greeks and Roma: 
supported their buildings by means of exterior and inter! 
columns. In Gothic architecture the chief construction 
features are walls supported by external buttresses a1 
spanned by pointed arches. It was the aim of the Got! 
builders to make their essentials decorative in themselv: 
so to proportion their buttresses and their wall spaces, th 
windows and their ceiling supports that these necessary a! 
fundamental elements would be beautiful alone, without t! 
necessity for applied ornament. In the true Gothic desig 
nothing is hidden. Stone is stone and wood is wood. Yo 
will find exquisite and elaborate carving in Gothic structur« 
details embellished with extreme intricacy. But always tl 
carving is merely incidental and complementary to the lin 
of the structure itself. You could eliminate the carving an 
still you would have beauty. Yet, paradoxically, so con 
pletely is the decoration a part of the thing decorated that 
you attempted to eliminate the one you would inevitab! 
destroy the other. There is in the Gothic none of th. 
depressing and specious architectural camouflage such as 
employed in modern steel construction, for instance, wher 
everything is false excepting the steel frame upon which th 
veneer of brick or stone is laid. The essential truth an 
straightforwardness of Gothic architecture make its us 
peculiarly appropriate in this case. 

In the chapel full use has been made of simple, bold but 
tresses, with windows between them that give a delight! 
sense of contrast by reason of their delicate traceries. Th: 
materials used are granite and limestone, very beautiful 1! 
color and texture, combined with interior woodwork 0 
hand-carved oak and floors of marble. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 122 
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The Washington Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge: By Ffules Guerin 
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A POOR 


XXXIX 


N HER bed in the maternity ward Edith at first 

lay through the days, watching the other women 

with their babies. She felt no sense of loss. Hav- 
ing never held her child in her arms she did not feel 
them empty. She had not been told of her mother’s 
death. Willy Cameron had found that men were not 
admitted to the ward. 

But early on that first morning Ellen had come, a 

red Ellen, with circles around her eyes and a bag of 
oranges in her arms. ‘How do you feel?” she had asked. 

‘I’m weak, but I’m all right.’’ Edith roused herself with 

n effort. Ellen. reminded her of something, something that 
had to do with Willy Cameron. Then she remembered, and 
tried to raise herself in the bed. ‘ Willy!’’ she gasped. ‘I did 
he come home? Is he all right ?’’ 

“He's all right. It was him that found you were here. 
You lie back now; the nurse is looking.” 

Edith lay down and closed her eyes, and the ecstasy of 
relief and peace gave to her pale face an almost spiritual 
look. 

Ellen saw it and patted her arm with a roughened hand. 
“You poor thing!’ she said. ‘I’ve been as mean to you as 
I knew how to be. I’m going to be different, Edith. I’m 
just a cross old maid, and I guess I didn’t understand.” 

“You've been all right,’” Edith said. 

Ellen kissed her when she went away. 

So for three days Edith lay and rested. She felt that God 
had been very good to her, and she began to think of God as 
having given her another chance. This time He had let her 
off, but He had given her a warning. He had said, in effect, 
that if she lived straight and thought straight from now on 
He would forget this thing she had done. But if she did 
not Then what about Willy Cameron? Did He mean 
her to hold him to that now? He did not love her. She was 
seeing things more clearly than she had before, and one of the 
things she saw was that Willy Cameron was a one-woman 
man and that she was not the woman. 


kK IR three days Edith’s struggle went on. She had her 
strong hours and her weak ones. There were moments 
when, exhausted and yet exalted, she determined to give 
him up altogether, to live the fiction of the marriage until 
her mother’s death, and then to give up the house and never 
see him again. If she gave him up she must never see him 
igain. At those times she prayed not to love him any 
longer, and sometimes, for a little while after that, she 
would have peace. It was almost as though she did not 
love him. 

Late on the afternoon of the third day Ellen came again, 
a swollen-eyed Ellen, dressed in black with black cotton 
gloves and a black veil around her hat. Ellen wore her 
mourning with the dogged sense of duty of her class, and 
would as soon have gone to the burying ground in her kitchen 
apron as without black. She stood in the doorway of the 
ward, hesitating, and Edith saw her and knew. Her first 
thought was not of her mother at all. She saw only that 
the God who had saved her had made her decision for her, 
and that now she would never marry Willy Cameron. All the 
time He had let her dream and struggle. She felt very bitter. 
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Ellen came and sat down beside her. ‘‘She’s gone, Edith,” 
she said. ‘‘We didn’t tell you before, but you have to know 
sometime. We buried her this afternoon.”’ 

Suddenly Edith forgot Willy Cameron, and God, and Dan, 
and the years ahead. She was a little girl again, and her 
mother was saying: ‘‘ Brush your teeth and say your prayers, 
Edie. And to-morrow’s Saturday. So you don’t need to get 
up until you’re good and ready.” 

She lay there. She saw her mother growing older and 
more frail, the house more untidy, and she saw her mother’s 
bright spirit fading to the drab of her surroundings. She 
saw herself, slipping in late at night, listening always for 
that uneasy, querulous voice. And then she saw those recent 
months, when her mother had bloomed with happiness; 
she saw her struggling with her beloved desserts, cheerfully 
unconscious of any failure in them; she saw her, living like 
a lady, as she had said, with every anxiety kept from her. 
There had been times when her thin face had been almost 
illuminated with her new content and satisfaction. 

Suddenly grief and remorse overwhelmed Edith. 
“Mother!” she said huskily. And lay there, crying quietly, 
with Ellen holding her hand. 

All that was hard and rebellious in Edith Boyd was 
swept away in that rush of grief, and in its place there came 
a new courage and resolution. She would meet the future 
alone, meet it and overcome it. But not alone, either; 
there was always —— 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and the nurse had picked up 
the worn ward Bible and was reading from it, aloud. In their 
rocking-chairs in a semicircle around her were the women, 
some with sleeping babies in their arms, others with tense, 
expectant faces. 

‘“**Tet not your heart be troubled,’’’ read the nurse in a 
grave young vojce; “‘ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house ——’” 

Chere was always God. 

Edith Boyd saw her mother in the Father’s house, potter- 
ing about some small celestial duty and eagerly seeking and 
receiving approval. She saw her in some celestial rocking- 
chair, her tired hands folded, slowly rocking and resting. 
And perhaps, as she sat there, she held Edith’s child on her 
knee, like the mothers in the group around the nurse— 
held it and understood at last. 

XL 
HINGS were not going well with the conspirators. The 
strikers were slowly returning to the mills and by the 
middle of September more than sixty out of every hundred 
had gone back. True, the council had held together almost 
intact the nucleus of the revolutionary army and had it 


November, 





MAN 


well armed. But Doyle and the others knew that 
unless they secured large numbers of recruits from th« 
main body of the strikers, they could not hope { 
more than a sensational demonstration. 

And even that nucleus now was threatened, for 
movement of foreign labor back to Europe had cor 
menced, 

Prohibition, now being rigidly enforced; the promis 
of a revolutionary Europe, with land for the peasant 

the dwindling of their savings during the strike—all co 
bined to make the hegira a serious menace to their hops 
lraveling agents brought the same reports from all t 
industrial centers, and there was other information tl 
threatened the very foundations of their scheme. The p: 
ple were roused and watchful, although they were st 
relying on the established bodies to compel order. 

Yet, to offset this was a certain movement which Doy! 
watched with cynical, appraising eyes. This was the growt 
of the theory of Bolshevism among the so-called intellectu 
group of the country. Almost every university had it 
radicals, men who saw, emerging from Russia, the begi: 
ning of a new earth. Every class now had its Bolshevists 
They found a ready market for their propaganda, intellige: 
and insidious as it was, among a certain liberal element « 
the nation, disgruntled with the autocracy imposed upo! 
them by the war. 

The reaction from that autocracy was a swinging to th 
other extreme, and as if to work into the hands of the revolu 
tionary party, living costs remained at the maximum. Th 
cry of the revolutionists, to all enough and to none to 
much, found a response in the anxious minds of hones 
workmen, set them wondering, doubting and talking amon; 
themselves. 


T CAME to this, then, Willy Cameron argued to himself 

This new world conflict was a struggle between the con 
tented and the discontented. In Europe discontent might 
conquer, but in America, never. There were too man) 
who owned a field or had the chance to labor. There wer: 
too many ways legitimately to aspire. Those who wanted 
something for nothing were but a handful to those wh: 
wanted to give that they might receive. 

Three days before the election Willy Cameron received a 
note from Lily, sent by hand, which read: 

Father wants to see you to-night and mother suggests that, a 
you are busy, you try to come to dinner. We are dining alon 
Do come, Willy. I think it is most important. 

He took the letter home with him and placed it in a 
locked drawer of his desk, along with a hard and shrunken 
doughnut, tied with a bow of Christmas ribbon, which had 
once helped to adorn the Christmas tree they had trimmed 
together. There were other things in the drawer—a post- 
card photograph, rather blurred, of Lily in the doorway ol 
her little hut, smiling, and the cigar box which had been her 
cash register at the camp. 

Ellen came up when he was tying his tie. She stood be- 
hind him, watching him in the mirror. “I don’t know what 
you've done to your hair, Willy,” she said; “it certainly 
looks queer.” 
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usually looks queer, so why worry, heart of my 
But he turned and put an arm around her shoul- 
‘‘What would the world be without women like you, 
»"’ he said gravely. 
1aven’t done anything but my duty,” Ellen said, in her 
voice. ‘Listen, Willy. I saw Edith again to-day and 
iid me to do something.” 
o go home and take a rest? That’s what you need.” 
o. She wants me to tear up that marriage license.” 
said nothing fora moment. “I'll have tosee her first.”’ 
e said it wouldn't be ahy good, Willy. She’s made 
r mind.’”’ She watched him anxiously. ‘‘ You're not 
to be foolish, are you? She says there’s no need now, 
he’s right.” 
smebody will have to look after her.’ 
tan can do that. He’s changed since she went.“ 
glanced toward Mrs. Boyd’s empty room. ‘“ You've 
enough, Willy. You've seen them through, all of them, 
t it time you began to think about yourself?’’ He 
itting on his coat, and she picked a bit of thread from 
1 nervous fingers. ‘‘Where are you going to-night ?”’ 
» the Cardews’. Mr. Cardew has sent for me.”’ 
lly, I want to tell you something. The Cardews won't 
t marriage stand, and you know it. I think she cares 
Don't look at me like that. I do.” 
it's because you are fond of me,” he said, smiling 
it her. ‘“‘I’m not the sort of man girls care about, 
Let’s face that. The 
ral Manager said when 
nned me, ‘ Here’s going 
fellow who is to have 
hing in the world, 
_ intelligence, wit and 
1uty of an Adonis, but 
is to lack something, so 
we'll make it that.’”’ 

But Ellen, glancing up 
swiftly, saw that, although 
s tone was light, there was 
iin in his eyes. 


’ 


} 


H's REFLECTED on 
Edith’s decision as he 
walked through the park to- 
ward the Cardew house. It 
had not surprised him, and 
vet he knew it had cost her 
effort. He wondered 
guely whether, had there 
ver been a Lily Cardew in 
s life he could ever have 
ired for Edith. Perhaps. 
Not the Edith of the early 
vs, that was certain. But 
s new Edith, with her 
tleness and meekness, her 
suffering eyes, her 
nge new humility. 
She had sent him a mes- 
e of warning about Akers. 
him to watch Louis 
\kers,”” she had said. “I 
t know how near Willy 
to trouble the other 
ght, Ellen, but they’re go- 
to try to get him.” 
Ellen had repeated the 
sage, watching him nar- 
wly, but he had only 
ghed. ‘‘Who are they?” 
had persisted. 
I'lt tell you all about it 
day,’ he had said. 
t he had told Dan the 
e story and, although he 
tt know it, Dan had 
that time on been his 
stituted bodyguard. 
g his campaign 
es Dan was always 


right hand on a re- 

1 his coat por ket, and 

it a time he stood 

le the pharmacy, favor- 

seeker for drugs or 

r perfume with ascowl 

nspection. When he 

not do it, he enlisted 

Wilkinson in the eve- 

gs, and sometimes the two 

them, armed, policed the 
ting halls. 


SA MATTER of fact, Joe 
4 \ Wilkinson was following 
ithat night. On his wayto 
Cardews Willy Cameron, 
lenly remembering the 
inny ability of Jinx to 
pe and trail him, remain- 
1eanwhile at a safe dis- 
e in the rear, turned 
lenly and saw Joe, walk- 
sturdily along in rubber- 
| shoes and obsessed with 
igh calling of personal 
ctive, 
, discovered, grinned 
pishly. ‘‘Thought that 
ked like your back,” he 
l. “Nice evening for a 
bo k, isn’t it?”’ 
Let me look at you, Joe,” 
| Willy Cameron. “ You 
strange to me. Ah, now I have it. You look like a 
et without a tail. Where's the family ?”’ 
Making taffy. How is—Edith?” 
Doing nicely."”. He avoided the boy’s eyes. 
I guess I'd better tell you. Dan's told me about her. 
She never seemed like that sort of girl.”’ 
She isn’t that sort of girl, Joe.” 
She did it. How could a fellow know she wouldn't do 
igain?”’ 
‘She has had a pretty sad sort of lesson.” 
Joe, his real business forgotten, walked on with eyes down 
id shoulders drooping. “I might as well finish with it,” 
said, ‘‘now I'vestarted. I've always been crazy about her. 
‘1 course now—I haven't slept for two nights.”’ 


} 
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“T think it’s rather like this, Joe,’’ Willy Cameron said 
after a pause. “‘We are not one person really. We are all 
two or three people, and all different. We are bad and good, 
depending on which of us is the strongest at the time, and 
now and then we pay so much for the bad we do that we 
bury that part. That’s what has happened to Edith. Un- 
less, of course,’’ he added, ‘‘ we go on convincing her that she 
is still the thing she doesn’t want to be.”’ 

“I'd like to kill the man,” Joe said. But after a little, as 
they neared the edge of the park, he looked up. ‘‘ You 
mean—go on as if nothing had happened ?”’ 

“Precisely,” said Willy Cameron; ‘‘as though nothing 

r > ’ 
had happened. XLI 


HE atmosphere of the Cardew house was subtly changed 

and very friendly. To Willy Cameron's surprise Pink 
Denslow was there, and he saw at once that Pink had been 
telling them of the night at the farmhouse. 

Pink was himself again, save for a small shaved place at 
the back of his head covered with plaster. ‘I've told them, 
Cameron,” he said. ‘If I could only tell it generally I'd 
be the most popular man in the city—at dinners.”’ 

“Pair of young fools,’’ old Anthony muttered, with his 


sardonic smile. But in his handclasp, as in Howard's, there 
was warmth and a sort of envy, envy of youth. 

Lily was very quiet. The story had meant more to her 
than to the others. She had more nearly understood Pink's 





It Was as Though He Would Say to the Portrait: ‘We Worry and Fret, We Old Ones”’ 


reference to the sealed envelope Willy Cameron had left, 
and the help sent by Edith Boyd. She connected that with 
Louis Akers, and from that to Akers’ threat against Cameron 
was only a step. 

She was frightened and somewhat resentful that this other 
girl should have saved him from a revenge that she knew was 
estat at herself. That she, who had brought this thing 
about, had sat quietly at home, while another woman, a 
woman who loved him, had saved him, She was puzzled at 
her own state of mind. 

During dinner the conversation was carefully general. It 
was only in the library later, the men gathered together 
over their cigars, that the real reason for Willy Cameron's 
summons was disclosed. 


Howard Cardew was about to withdraw from the contest 
‘“‘I’m late in coming to this decision,”’ he said. ‘Perhaps 
too late. But after a careful canvass of the situation, I find 
you are right, Cameron. Unless I withdraw, Akers’’—he 
found a difficulty in speaking the name—‘‘will be elected. 
At least it looks that way.” 

It was late, very late. The Cardews stood ready to flood 
the papers with announcements of Howard's withdrawal, 
and urging his supporters to vote for Hendricks; but the 
time was short. Howard had asked his campaign managers 
to meet there that night, and also Hendricks and one or 
two of his men, but personally he felt doubtful. And, as it 
happened, the meeting developed more enthusiasm than 
optimism. Cardew’s withdrawal would be made the most 
of by the opposition. They would play it up as the end of 
the old régime, the beginning of new and better things. 

At midnight the conference broke up, to catch the morn- 
ing editions. Willy Cameron, detained behind the others, 
saw Lily in the drawing-room alone as he passed the door, 
ind hesitated. 

“I have been waiting for you, Willy,” she said. 

But when he went in she seemed to have nothing 
She sat in a low chair, in a soft, dark dress which emphasized 
her paleness. To Willy Cameron she had never seemed more 
beautiful or more remote. 

‘*Do you remember how you used to whistle ‘The Long, 
Long ‘| rail,’ Willy "ad she said at last. “All evening | have 
been sitting here, thinking 
what a long trail we have 
both traveled since then.” 

“A long, hard trail,’’ he 


nted 


yu Y you have gone up, 

Willy. And I have 
gone down into the valley. 
I wish’’—she smiled 
faintly —‘“‘you would look 
down from your peak now 
and then. You never come 
to see me.” 

“T didn’t know you wanted 
me,”’ he said bluntly. 

“Why shouldn't I want to 
see you?” 

“T couldn’t help remind- 
ing you of things.” 

“But I never forget them, 
anyhow. Sometimes I almost 
go mad, remembering. It 
isn’t quite as selfish as it 
sounds. I’ve hurt them all 
so. Willy, do you mind tell- 
ing me about the girl who 
opened that letter and sent 
you help?” 

“About Edith Boyd? I'd 
like to tell you, Lily Her 
mother is dead, and she lost 
her child. She is in the Me 
morial Hospital.” 

‘Then she has no one but 
you?” 

‘She has a brother.”’ 

“Tell me about her send 
ing help that night. She 
really saved your life, didn't 
she ?”’ 

While he was telling het 
she sat staring straight 
ahead, her fingers interlace d 
in her lap. She was telling 
herself that all this could not 
possibly matter to her, that 


to say 





she had cut herself off finally 
and forever from the man 
before her, that she did not 
even deserve his friendship 
Quite suddenly she 
that I 
c 
h 
| And 

‘ “ 

r oO*% hee 3 | 
| ‘ \ 
lace was tor someone ¢ 

otne!l girl i girl more 


fortunate, but less wicked 
than herself. 


Wt N he stopped she 
was silent. Then: ‘I 
wonder if you know how 
much you have told me that 
you did not intend to tell ?’ 
‘That I didn’t intend to 
tell? I have made no reser 
ions, Lily.”’ 
Are you surer tr 
you realize it yourself ? 
‘Realize what ?"’ He was 
greatly puzzled 


; 
I 


“T think, Willy,” she said 
quietly, “that you car 
great deal more for | 
Boyd than you think 
do.”’ 

He looked at her in stupe 
faction 

‘“*You—vyou are wrong 
about that | He 

made a little gesture of despair. He could not tell her now 


that he loved her; that was all over. 

“She is in love with you.” 

wHe felt absurd and helpless. He could not deny that; 
vet how could she sit there, cool and faintly smiling, and 
not know that as she sat there so she sat enshrined in his 
heart. ‘“‘She it is possible that she thinks she cares, but 
under the circurhstances is 

“Ellen told mademoiselle you were going to marry her. 
That's true, isn’t it?”’ 

~ vor, 

“You always said that marriage without love was wicked, 
Willy.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 159 
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Coming Home for Thanksgiving : From a Painting by Edward Penfield 
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THE PIN-MONEY PU 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


Author of “ Lad: a Dog,” “ Bruce,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK STICK 


1OGS were her fad, and she was one of those 
not uncommon women who have the sense 
to make their fads pay their own way. 
When I met her she was wearing furs that 
looked like mink. They were new. 

She pointed them out to me and said with 
genuine pride: ‘‘ You may think these are 
made from mink skins. But they aren't. 
They are made from my dogs.”” My ad- 
miration for the furs suffered an abrupt 

intil she added: ‘I said ‘from’ my dogs; not ‘off’ 
vs. My kennels netted me exactly nine hundred and 
dollars this last year. That is how I could afford to 
is set I had been coveting and some other extravagant 
I'd always wanted. My dogs don’t support me, but 
eep me snugly supplied with pin money.” 
seen her kennels and I knew how small a cash 
they represented. I knew she was busied with a 
worth-while pursuits and that her dogs’ care occupied 
. portion of her leisure hours. Also that she regarded 

r tending as a form of recreation and of outdoor exercise. 
Yet the net profits for that side line of business and pleasure 
for a single average year were more than nine hundred 
lollars—a goodly slice of pin money for woman or man. 

There was nothing exceptional in this case. Hundreds of 
people —women oftener than men—all over the continent 
are making pin money out of dogs. These people, mind you, 
are amateurs. I am not talking about the professional who 
deals in hundreds of dogs a year and to whom the profits 
on them represent a living. 

Qut of the many ways in which your dog or dogs can be 
made to earn pin money for you, the surest and most com- 

on is in puppy sales. Almost 
ny breed of dog in early puppy- 
ood has a beauty and a baby- 
like appeal that goes to the 
hearts of buyers. That 
s why street venders 
ire able to sell pur- 

ind and sickly mon- 
grel pups by fluffing 
up, putting rib- 
ns on them and 
ling them out in- 
ngly to sympa- 
ti passers-by. It 
s not uncommon for 
ese fakers to get 
ywhere from ten or 
een dollars for some 
ich puppy whose 
cash value is con- 
rably less than 
ght cents, 





f ee same trait in 
human nature 
es, legitimately, to 
g buyers to the 
of folk who have 
hy and pure-bred 
for sale. There is 
idy market for 
es ol certain 
especially such 
iired breeds as 
Pomeranians 
lies. Babies of 
hesecarry their 
velcome in the 
of Teddy-bear 
me ss and petabil- 
Chere is also the 
vledge that they 
grow into still more 
tiful maturity. 
here are many 
r breeds that have 
e appeal to pur- 
ers. The cocker, 
Boston, the bull 
er, the spun-snow- 
ed Maltese, the 
comedy toy 
it each and all 
isy and remu- 
tive sales, 


| YOU are planning 
drop your present 
loyment and in- 
your hard-won 
il in a dog kennel 
means of liveli- 
|, listen first to a 
| of the wisest ad- 
you ever received. 
that advice is: 
m't do it!”’ The 
teur has scant 
nee against the 
fessional. Andthe 
fessional field is 
ady pretty well 
waded, 


His Constant Outdoor Labors With the Dogs and the Interest 
They Gave Him in Life Postponed the Date of His Funeral 


by Something Like Sixteen Years 









































But if you care for dogs and if you have any understanding 
of them, you have a splendid chance—and the pleasure—of 
making a pocketful of pin money on them as a by-product 
of your other income sources. 

First 6{ all, pick out some breed which either is familiar 
to you or which you like better than any other. Study 
members of that breed—at shows and at professional kennels 
and in private life—until you know good from bad at a 
glance and until you can tell which of any two specimens is 
the better and why. Read up on the breed’s “standard.” 
Continue your study until you know your subject well 
enough to pass muster with connoisseurs. 


HIS, by the way, is not one-tenth as difficult as it sounds. 
It will become second nature in almost no time if you 
apply yourself to it with a true fancier’s zest. It is in- 
finitely easier to learn the good and bad points of some 
one canine strain than those ol pict ires or rugs oO! 
niture., 

When you have done this it is time for you to buy 
your first dog. And here is where you can be robbed 
more easily than anywhere else on earth, with the pos- 
sible exception of the fabled cave where Ali Baba’s 
forty playmates had their headquarters. 

Not that nine dog breeders out of ten are not square 
in their dealings and good sportsmen enough to be glad 
to help along a beginner. 

They are—nine-tenths of them, and perhaps more 
than nine-tenths. But there is always the pernicious 
minority, as everywhere else. 

Here is where your own newly acquired knowledge 
of the breed will stand you in good stead. If you have 
really gained that knowl- 
edge, you can’t be cheated 
badly, even on the price. 
Especially if a veterinary’s 
guaranty of health and a 
certified pedigree of the dog 
go along with the purchase 
which invariably they should. 

Having waited until you 
are able to buy the kind of dog 

you want at a sum 
you are willing to 
pay~—as you can 
sooner or later your 
second and_ harder 
course of study must 
begin. You must 
make that dog your 
chum, and in doing so 
you must study his 
character and psy- 
hology and his 
mental breed trajts 
until you are conver- 
s sant with them. 

Make sure, too, 
that those traits be- 
long to the average of 
his breed and that he 


Among the Seven 


ing Youngster of 





Entrants Was a 
Tawny, Upstand- 


Great Beauty 


is not a mental freak. For there are such freaks scattered 
throughout dogdom. There are cowardly bull terriers; there 
are sluggish and stupid collies; there are treacherous Pekes 
and Bostons. But these are rare exceptions and any care- 
ful study of the breed traits will soon tell you so. 

Having learned your dog, inside and out, it is time to 
begin your pin-money career. To do so earlier would be as 
foolish as for a salesman to go on the road with some article 
whose uses he never bothered to master. You can’t talk 
dog or sell dog unless you know dog. 

You may squander, if you choose, so much money in the 
building and fitting up of your kennels and in the feeding of 
your dogs that every cent of profit will be eaten up long be- 
fore it is made. Or vou can do the thing with rigid economy 
that will bring you the same benefits at a fraction of the cost. 

Any airy and shady place, surrounded by chicken wire 
and divided into runs of the same material; a few kennels 
made from boxes of the desired size and so fitted out that 
they can be aired and kept clean; plenty of fresh water 
always at hand in vessels that are replenished and rinsed out 
daily—and there is practically all the equipment you need. 

No, there is one thing more—a cool and dry and dim-lit 
secluded nook somewhere for the brood matron to use as a 
lair. And this is one of the very important details of your 
kennel outfit. 

The foregoing items call for only small expenditure and 
are simple of construction. And—except with the more 
fragile breeds in very cold or wet weather—it is all you need 
in the way of ho ising. 


You can run up some such cheap contraption as that 

(Or you can < ill in an architect and rofessional breed 
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er results. 
N' YW for your stock: The simplest and least expensive 
} , 
oe plan is to buy me or two or three temak puppies ot 
good stamina, good points ind the right sort of pedigree, 


raise them to maturity and then mate them to dogs selected 
is having certain complementary traits of body and mind 
which these especial females 
lack. 

The service fees will run 
inywhere ffom ten dollars to 
fifty. You can make the sum 
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THE NERVOUS HOUSEWIFE 


By Dr. Abraham Myerson 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR G. DOVE 


OW old is the problem of the nervous 
housewife? Did the semimythical cave 
man, who is perhaps only a_pseudo- 
scientific creation, on his return froma pre- 
historic hunt find his leafy spouse all in 
tears over her stagolycthic house-cleaning 
| or the conduct of the youngest cave child? 
Did she complain of her back? Did she 
have a headache every time they disa- 
greed? Did she fuss and fret until he lost 
his patience and dashed madly out to the Cave Man’s 
Refuge? 

We cannot tell; we only know that, all humor aside, and 
without reference to the past, the nervous housewife is surely 
a phenomenon of the present-day American home. In 
greater or less degree she is in every man’s home; nor is she 
alone the rich housewife with too little to do, for though 
riches do not protect, poverty predisposes, and the poor 
housewife is far more frequently the victim of this disease of 
occupation. Every practicing physician, every hospital 
clinic, finds her a problem. She goes from specialist to 
specialist—orthopedic surgeon, gynecologist, X-ray man, 
neurologist. By the time she has completed a course of 
treatment she has tasted all the drugs in the pharmacopezia, 
wears plates on her feet, spectacles on her nose, has had her 
teeth tinkered with and her insides straightened; has had 
a course in hydrotherapeutics, electrotherapeutics, osteop- 
athy and Christian Science. 

Such js an extreme case; the minor cases pass through 
life burdened with pains and aches of the body and soul. And 
one of the commonest and saddest of transformations is the 
change of the gay, laughing young girl, radiant with love and 
all aglow at the thought of union with her man, into the 
housewife of a decade—complaining, fatigued and dis- 
illusioned. Bound to her husband by the ties the years and 
the children have brought, there is a wall of misunderstand- 
ing between them. 

““Men don’t understand,” cries she. ‘‘Women are un- 
reasonable,” says he. 

What are the causes of the change? Did the housewife of 
a past generation go through the same stage? Ask any man 
you meet and he will tell you his mother is or was more 
enduring than his wife. ‘She bore three times as many 




































It Has Long Been Known to Women That a Man is Usually Helpless in the Presence of Women’s Tears 


children; she did all her own housework; she baked 
more, cooked more, sewed more; she got up at five 
o’clock in the morning and went to bed at ten at 
night; she never went out, never had a vacation, 
did not know the meaning of manicure, pedicure, 
coiffure. She was contented, never extravagant and 
rarely sick.” 

So the average man will say, and then: ‘Those 
were the good old days of simple living, gone like the 
dodo!”’ 

Yet if one looks in the advertisements of half a 
century ago, one finds the nostrum dealer loudly pro- 
claiming his capacity to cure what is evidently the 
nervous housewife. In America at least she has 
always existed, perhaps in lesser numbers than at 
present. And one remembers in a dim sort of way 
that the married woman of olden days was altogether 
faded at thirty-five, that she entered on middle life 
at a time when at least many of our women of to-day 
still think themselves young. 

Nervousness, like many another word of common 
speech, has no place whatever in medicine. People 
say a man is nervous when they mean he is subject 
to attacks of anger, an emotional state. Likewise he 
is nervous when he is a victim of fear, a state literally the 
opposite of the first. Or, if he is restless, is given to little 
tricks like pulling at his hair or biting his nails, he is nerv- 
ous. The mother excuses her spoiled child on the ground of 
his nervousness. A ‘‘nervous breakdown” is a familiar 
verbal disguise for one or other of the sinister faces of in- 
sanity itself. 

It should be made clear that what we are dealing with in 
the nervous housewife is not a special form of nervous dis- 
order. It conforms to the general types found in single 
women and also in men. It differs in the intensity of symp- 
toms, in the way they group themselves and in the causes. 

The most important of the psychoneuroses, in so far as the 
housewife is concerned, is the condition called neurasthenia, 
although two other diseases, psychasthenia and hysteria, are 
of importance. 

The keynote of neurasthenia is increased liability to 
fatigue. The tired feeling that comes on with a minimum of 
exertion, worse on arising than on going to bed, is its dis- 
tinguishing mark. Sleep, which should remove the fatigue 
of the day, does not; the victim takes half of his day to get 
going; and at night, when he should have the delicious 
drowsiness of bedtime, he is wide awake. 


The Neurasthenic Magnifies Pin Pricks 


HIS fatigue enters into all functions of the mind and body. 

Fatigue of mind brings about lack of concentration and 
inattention; and this brings about an inefficiency that 
worries the patient beyond words, as portending a mental 
breakdown. Fatigue of purpose brings a listlessness of effort. 
Fatigue of mood is marked by depression of a mild kind, a 
liability to worry, an unenthusiasm for those one loves or 
for the things formerly held dearest. 

And, finally, the fatigue is often marked by a lack of con- 
trol over the emotional expression, so that anger blazes forth 
more easily over trifles and the tears come upon even a 
slight vexation. To be neurasthenic is to magnify the pins 
and pricks of life into calamities and to be the victim of an 
abnormal state that is neither health nor disease. 

By the term psychasthenia is understood a group of con- 
ditions in which the bodily symptoms, such as fatigue, 
sleeplessness, loss of appetite, and so on, are either not so 
marked as in neurasthenia or else are overshadowed by 
other, more distinctly mental symptoms. 

In hysteria four important groups of symptoms occur in 
the housewife as well as in her single sisters and brothers. 

rhere is first of all an emotional instability, with a tend- 
ency to prolonged and freakish manifestations—the well- 
known hysterics with laughing, crying, and so on, 

A group of symptoms that seem hard to explain are the 
so-called paralyses. These paralyses may affect almost any 
part, may come in a moment and go as suddenly or last for 
years. They may concern arms, legs, face, hands, feet or 
speech. They seem very severe, but are due to worry, to mis- 
directed ideas and emotions and not at all to injury to the 
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They Watch the Crow’s-Feet With Something 
of the Anguish That the General Watches the 
Enemy Cutting Off His Lines of Communication 


nervous system. These paralyses yield remarkably to any 
energizing influence like good fortune, the personality of a 
physician or clergyman or healer or a serious danger. 

There are three main factors in the production of the nery- 
ousness of the housewife: Her own nature, the conditions of 
her life and her relations to her husband. 

A woman essentially normal in one relationship in life 
may be abnormal in some other. Moreover, we are to insist 
on the essential and increasing individuality of women, which 
is to a large extent a recent phenomenon. 

There are all kinds of women, at least potentially. It may 
be true that woman tends less to vary than man, that she 
follows a conservative middle-of-the-road biologically, while 
man spreads out, but no one can be sure of this until woman's 
early training to some extent resembles man’s. 

From the very start woman is trained to vanity. The 
pretty girls, the ones most courted, the ones surest on the 
whole to get married and to become housewives, are usually 
spoiled by indulgence, petting, admiration; and this for a 
quality not at all related to strong character, and therefor 
vanity of a trivial kind results. 

Moreover, woman is trained to emotionality. It may be 
that she is by nature more emotional than man, but agai 
this can only be known when she has been trained to repress 
emotional response as a man is trained. If a boy cries o1 
shows fear he is scolded, and training of one kind or another 
is instituted to bring about moral and mental hardihood 
But if a girl cries she is consoled by some means and taught 
that tears are potent weapons, a fact she uses with extraor 
dinary effect later on, especially in dealing with men, If sh 
shows fear she is protected, sheltered and given a sort ol 
indulged inferiority. 

The romantic ideal is constantly held before her in thi 
private counsel of her mother, in the books she reads, in the 
plays she witnesses, in all the allurements of art. She is to 
await the lover, the hero; he will take her off with him to 
dwell in love and happiness forever. All stories, or most 
of them, end before the heroine develops the neurosis of thi 
housewife. 


The Over-Conscientious Type 
ee vanity, emotionality, romanticism, court 


ship are poor training for the home. They hinder e\ 
the strongest woman; they are fetters for the more delicat 

In taking up the special types predisposed to the nervo 
ness of the housewife it is to be emphasized that conditi: 
may bring about the neurosis in the normal housewi 
Nevertheless, there are groups of women who, because 
their make-up or constitution, acquire the neurosis mu 
more easily and much more intensely than do the norn 
women. They are the types most commonly seen in | 
hospital clinic or in the private consulting room of | 
neurologist. 

First comes the hyperesthetic type. One of the ch 
marks of advancing civilization is an increasing refinement 
taste dnd desire. 

The fundamental human needs are food, shelter, cloths 
and companionship. These the savage has as well as his 
civilized brother, and he finds them not only necessa1 
but agreeable. 

What we call progress improves the food and the shelt 
modifies the clothes, elaborates the sex relations and t! 
code governing companionship. With each step forwa: 
the cruder methods become more actively disagreeable at 
only the refined methods prove agreeable. 

Thus the dinner becomes less important than the mann 
of serving it. In the “highest circles” it is the savoir-fat 
the niceties of conduct, that count more than character. 

From another angle, to the hyperzsthetic more and moi 
things have become disagreeable. To the man of simp 
tastes and simple feelings, only the calamities are disagre: 
able; to the hyperesthetic every breeze has a sting, and li! 
is full of pin pricks. 

A woman with this temperament is a poor candidate { 
matrimony unless there goes with it a capacity for adjust 
ment unusual in this type. 

Next comes the over-conscientious type. Should one o 
these unfortunates be a housewife, then she is continuall) 
“picking up,’’ continually pursuing that household will-o' 
the-wisp “finishing the work.’’ For it is the nature o 
housework that it is never finished, no matter how much i 
done. 

This over-conscientious person, unless she is made of stee 
springs and resilient rubber, breathlessly chasing this phan 
tom all day and into the night, gives way under the strain, 
even though she have a dozen servants to help. 

“T’d love to go out with you,” wails this housewife, “’ but 
there’s something I must finish to-day.” 
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n there is emotion. There are women, and also 

o whom emotion acts like an overdose of a drug. 

\ itter how joyous the occasion and how ex- 

it their joy, a mood may settle into their lives 

fog and obscure every- 

This mood may arise from 

nallest disappointment; or 

,. iden vision of possible dis- 

a to one they love may ap- 

; before them through some 

=; » mental association. They 

t the mercy of every sad 

ry and of every look into 

iture. 

the baby has a cough, then 

ay have tuberculosis or 

monia or some disastrous 

s, of which death is the 

ionest ending. How often 

doctor called in by these 

en, and needlessly, and how 

loes keep his telephone 

he husband is late, heaven 

what may have hap- 

|. She has visions of him 

dead in some morgue, 

d up by the police, or he 

i hospital terribly injured 

:utomobile or, perchance, 

er has sandbagged him 

gged him into a dark 

If she is ait jealous and 

it all attractive, then the 
disaster lies that way. 

In olden days a woman re- 
garded the home as her destiny 
and generally had experienced 
no other life. But industry and 
feminism have given woman a 
taste of other kinds of life and 
have developed her individual 
points of character and abilities. 
Perhaps she has been the book- 
keeper of a large concern; or the 
private secretary to a man of ex- 
citing affairs; or she has been the 

yer for some house; or she has dabbled in art or literature; 
or she has been a factory girl mingling with hundreds of 
others, working hard, but in a large group; or a saleslady 

1 department store—and domestic life is expected of 
her as if she had been trained for it. In fact she has been 
trained away from it. 


Real Life is Not Reel Life 


te IE novelists delight to tell us of the woman who seeks a 
career and enters the struggle of her profession and fails. 
| then there comes, just when her failure is greatestgand 

e is most weepingly feminine, the patient hero, and he 

holds out his arms and she slips into them, oh, so joyously! 

She now has a home and will be happy—long row of aster- 

sks—and have children; and if it isa movie a year or more 
ipses and we are permitted to gaze upon a charming do- 
estic scene, 


Ta 
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But alas for reel life as against real life! We are not shown 
w she yearns for the activities of her old career; we are not 
»wn the feeling she constantly has that she is too good for 

uusekeeping. If she has been fortunate enough to marry a 

h and indulgent man, she becomes a dilettante in her 

irk, playing with art or science. If her first vocation was 

Iness she is bored to death by do- 
esticity. But if she marries poverty 

e looks on herself as a drudge. 

\nd though loyalty and pride may 

ep her from voicing her regrets, they 

like a cankerworm in the bud—and 
have the neurosis of this type of 
ewle, 
else her experience in business 

es her size up her husband more 

ly and we find her rebelling against 
failure, criticizing him either openly 
he point of domestic disharmony or 
irdly to her own disgust. 

is not meant that all business and 
fessional women, all typists and 
tory girls are dissatisfied with mar 
ge or develop an abnormal amount of 
irosis, 

Many a girl of this type really loves 

usekeeping, really loves children, and 

ikes the ideal housewife. Intelligent, 
ear-eyed, she manages her home like a 
isiness, 

But if independent experience and a 

indomestic nature happen to reside in 

‘same woman, then the neurosis ap- 

irs in full bloom. 

It is superfluous to say that we have 

e briefly considered only a few of the 

pes specially predisposed to difficulty. 

1reover, men and women do not readily 
| into “‘types.’’ A woman may be hy- 
resthetic in one sphere of her tastes 
| as thick-skinned as a rhinoceros in 
ers. She may squirm with horror if 
husband snores in his sleep, but be 
ling to live in an ugly modern apart- 
nt house with a poodle dog for her 
‘ associate. Or the overconscientious woman may ex- 
nd her energies in chasing the last bit of dirt out of her 
use, but be willing to poison her family with three delica- 
ssen meals a day. The overemotional housewife may 
od the household with her tears over trifles, but be a very 
irtan in the grave emergencies of life. And the neurotic 
oman, a chronic invalid for housework, may do a dragoon’s 
ork for woman suffrage. 

It may be that no man can understand women; it is a fact 
hey do not understand themselves. But in this they are not 
nlike men. 

The neurosis of the housewife has a large part of its origin 
n the increasing desires of women, in their demands for a 
fuller, more varied life than that afforded by the lot of the 
housewife. Dissatisfaction, discontent, disgust, discourage- 
ment, hidden or open, are part of the factors of the disease. 
Furthermore, there is an increasing sensitiveness of woman 
to the disagreeable phases of housework. 
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Did the Semimythical Cave Man, on His Return From a Prehistoric Hunt, Find His Leafy Spouse 


All in Tears Over Her Stagolycthic House Cleaning? 


It is therefore no exaggeration when I say that though the 
housewife may be the loveliest and most dignified of women, 
her work is to a large extent menial. One may arise in indig- 
nation at this and speak of the science of housekeeping, of 
cleanliness, of calories in diet, of child culture; one may 
strike a lofty attitude and speak of the Home—capital H— 
and how it is the corner stone of society. I can but agree, 
but I must remind the indignant ones that ditch diggers, 
garbage collectors and sewer cleaners are the backbone of 
sanitation and civilization, and yet their occupations are 
disagreeable. 

All work at home has the difficulty of the segregation, the 
isolation of the home. Man, the social animal who needs at 
least someone to quarrel with, has deliberately isolated his 
household, somewhat as a squirrel hides nuts—on a property 
basis. There has grown up a definite, esthetic need of pri- 
vacy; allof modesty and theessential family feeling demand it. 

This is good for the man, and perhaps for the children, but 
not forthe woman. Her work is done alone, and at the time 
her husband comes home and wants to stay there, she would 
like to get out. Work that is in the main lonely, and work that 
on the whole leaves the mind free, leads almost inevitably 
to daydreaming and introspection. These are developments 
in housework—monotony, daydreaming and introspection. 

If the married life is satisfactory the 
daydreaming and introspection may be 
very pleasurable, as they usually are at 
the beginning of marriage. But the dis- 
satisfied woman, the unhappy woman, 
finds her daydreams pleasant and un- 
pleasant at the same time. She is con- 
stantly coming back to reality; reality 
constantly obtrudes itself into het 
dreams. The daydreaming is rebelled 
against as foolish, as puerile, as futil 


Man Whose 


A struggle takes place in the mind; disloya] and disastrous 
thoughts creep in which are dismissed but always reappear. 
The profoundest disgust and deénergization may appear and 
fatigue, aches, pains and weariness of life often result. 

The housewife is par excellence a sedentary creature. She 
goes to work when she gets up in the morning, within doors. 
She goes to bed at night very frequently without having 
stirred from the home. 

Now sedentary life has several main effects upon health 
and mood. It tends quite definitely to lower the vigor of 


She Fell in Love With a Hulk of a 
Ideas on Art 
Limited to Calling a Picture ‘‘ Pretty”’ 


the entire organism. Perhaps it is the poor ven- 
tilation, perhaps it is the lack of the exercise 
necessary for good muscle tone, that brings about 
this result. Though the housewife may work 
hard, her muscles need the tone of walking, run- 
ning, swimming, lifting that our life for untold 
centuries before civilization made necessary. 

With this sedentary life comes loss of appetite 
or capricious appetite. Frequently the housewife 
becomes a nibbler of food; she eats 
a bite every now and then and never 
develops a real appetite. 

Furthermore, in the household 
without a servant, the housewife 
rarely eats her meal in peace and 
comfort. She jumps up and down 
from each course and immediately 
after the meal she rarely relaxes or 
rests. The dishes must be cleared 
away and washed, and this keeps from 
her that peace of mind so necessary 
for good digestion. 

That there are plenty of poor 
women who bear up well under theit 
burdens is merely a testimony to the 
inherent vitality of the race. A man 
would be a wreck morally, physically 
and mentally if he coped with his 
wife’s burdens for a month. Either 
that or the housekeeping would get 
down to bare essentials. If a man 
kept such a house, dusting and clean 
ing would be rare events, meals would 
become as crude as the need of life 
would allow, ironing and linen would 
be wiped off as nonessential and the 
children would run around like so 
many little animals. In other words, 
an integral part of what we call civili- 
zation in the home would disappear. 

One of the aims of a woman’s life 
is to be beautiful, or at least good- 
looking, and I have noticed that the 
very worst cases of neurosis of the 
housewife come in the early thirties, 
in women previously beautiful or ex- 
traordinarily attractive. They watch 
the crow’s-feet, the fine wrinkles, the fat covering the lines 
of the neck and body with something of the anguish 
that the general watches the enemy cutting off his lines of 
communication or a statesman marks the rise of an im- 
placable rival. 

The nervous housewife has several difficulties in her rela- 
tions to her children. For the child of to-day, the center of 
the family stage in his attention, is often either spoiled or 
made neurasthenic by his treatment. Either he is frankly 
indulged or else an overcritical attitude is taken toward 
him. ‘“‘Bad habits must not be formed” is the actuating 
motive of the overconscientious parents, for they do not 
seem to know that the ‘trial and error’’ method is the 
natural way of learning. 


Children Experiment With Habits 


HILDREN take up one habit after another for the sake 

of experience and discard them by themselves. For a 
child to lie, to steal, to fight, to be selfish, to be self-willed, 
is not at all unnatural; for him to have bad table manners 
and to forget admonition in general and against these man- 
ners in particular is his birthright, so to speak. 

Yet many a mother of to-day torments her child into a 
bad introspection and self-consciousness, herself into neu- 
rasthenia and her husband into seething rebellion because 
of her desire for perfection, because of her fear that a “ bad 
act*” may form into a habit and thence into a vicious 
character. 

Especially is this true of the overesthetic, overconscien- 
tious types. I have seen women who made the dinner table 
less a place to eat than a place where a child was pilloried 
for his manners—pilloried into a sullen, appetiteless stat 

\ factor that tends to perplex the mother and hurts th 
raining of her child is her doubt as to how “to discipline 
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SILVER SIXPENCE 


By Ruth Sawyer 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES, H. CRANK 


IV—( Continued ) 


IRLS straggled in and straggled out again while 
Eudora sat waiting in the outer office of Michael 
Quiggan, the theatrical manager. One of them came 

and took the chair next to hers; she was chewing gum fer- 
vently and, as she rocked back and forth, she looked at 
Eudora, eager for an opening to break into a stream of 
familiar conversation. But Eudora saw to it 
that no opening was given. She had food 
enough for thought and speculation and had 
no desire to share the mental rations of this 
possible fellow worker. She kept her 
eyes fastened to the theater announce- 
ments and her mind on the name of 
Quiggan. So well did she succeed in the 
elimination of her immediate environ- 
ment that she never heard her own 
name when it was bellowed forth from 
the inner office. Her neighbor 
pulled her back to conscious 
ness with a violent tug at her 
sleeve. ‘‘Say, ain't you Post? 
I certainly ain’t.” 
Eudora blushed consciously 
and acknowledged her name 
She found the 
Nemesis grinning 
behind the appli 
cation desk: ‘] 
thought you was 
dead. I've had 
Quiggan himself 
on the wire 
He’s as mad asa 
hornet. He's 
chucked the 


green girl and 


































He Crossed the 
Room Again and 
Threw Open the 
Inner Door of His 
Safe. ‘‘Look in 
There,”’ He Com- 
manded 
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says I needn't send him another, or he'll 
chuck this office. He won't take anything 
without a reference; got one?” 

Eudora thought quickly. “I haven't 
one with me, but I can get one in about 
ten minutes. Where’s the Stuyvesant?” 

** Down two blocks.” 

Again the eyes of the Nemesis 
narrowed and the pencil was care- 
fully balanced. “If you go to Quig- 
gan's office without one that’s all to the good and 
an A-number-one record back of it, you'll wish you 
hadn't, that’s all. Get the idea?” 

Eudora acknowledged that she did. 

She took down the address of the office, stopped 
at a stationer’s on the street floor to outfit herself 
with notebook, pencils and eraser and then hurried 
on to the Stuyvesant. There luck met her. The 
doorman passed her; a _ bystander courteously 
pointed out the intricacies of passage between an 
alley way, piles of ejected scenery, some back drops 
and a tangle of lights and wires; and at the farthest 
corner of the stage itself she found Edith Glenden- 
ning alone. 

The actress welcomed the girl with genuine warmth 
tinged with an unmistakable surprise. 












































































KNEW that you would never expect me so soon,” 
laughed Eudora; ‘I didn’t expect myself. Please 
forgive me. I won't keep you more than a minute.” 
“Tt’s all right, child. I meant it. What can I do?” 

“Tell me first, who is Michael Quiggan?’ 

‘He's the best of the younger managers. Irish, 
self-made, clean and honest, he plays the game as 

decently as any man can. You are lucky 
if you have him interested. Or was that 
what you wanted: an introduction to 
Michael Quiggan? 
“T want a reference as a first-class 
stenographer I really am; I wouldn't 
sk you to commit perjury. Will you 
ite it on one of your cards now?” 

When Eu 
dora entered 
the lift of the 
Metropolitan 
Theater build- 
ing a few mo- 
ments later, 
she had the 
reference in 
her bag and 
the amused 
recollection of 
the actress’ 
enigmatical 
smile. In re 
turn for the 
first she had 
given her 
promise that 
some day she would 
come back and tell all 
that happened. 

have set foot to 
my adventure at last, 
she thought jubilantly, 
as the lift shot upward. 
“It’s beginning all 
right, and there’s a 
great deal in a good be- 
ginning.” 

That evening as Eu 
dora looked back on 
the events of the day 
from the quiet, retro- 
spective heights of her 
toadstool she found 
them conspicuously 
~ barren of excitement 
or importance. One 
thing only stood out 
about the rush, strange 
faces and almost unin- 
telligible phraseology, 
and that was Michael 
Quiggan himself. 
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He had greeted her w 
inquiry: Was she a pers: 
friend of Edythe Glendenning 
Eudora had answered that shy 
was not; and he had dismissed 
her at once as a human being 
from his consciousness, estab- 
lishing her instead as a part 
of the office equipment. This 
had left her free to look him 
over. To the girl's infinite re- 
lief she was no longer the vi 
tim of a ready-to-hand method of appraisement; 
for the first time she was doing the appraising. 

For the next hour, during which she had taken 
down the dictation of half a score of letters, she 
used all the intervals of interruption to discover 
Michael Quiggan. In appearance there had been 
nothing startlingly theatrical to mark him or his 
surroundings, no scenic waistcoat, no flamboyant tie or dia- 
monds; and on the walls there was no display of garnered 
stage beauties. Both his room and his clothes suggested 
good taste. He looked merely a well-groomed business man 
and his office might have been the office of any successful 
chief. He looked younger than Eudora had expected a su 
cessful manager could look. 


‘it was not his looks or his age that had really mattered 

r aroused her interest; it was his dynamic executive fore: 
As he strolled about the office, hurling phrase after phrase at 
her, stopping to answer the telephone or explode innumer 
able directions at his stage manager, he had seemed to the 
girl a superb human engine; a perfectly running mechanism 
operated by untold power. It had been easy to tabulate him 
as a man who knew what he wanted and how best to get it 
without compromise or loss of time. Of the purely human 
qualities Eudora had discovered none. Whatever he might 
possess had been masked absolutely beneath that continuous 
compelling force. 

She had typed and taken him the letters for signature, an 
he had handed her a dozen more to answer on her own respor 
sibility with the bare suggestions: ‘‘Say, yes.’’ ‘Tell him 
there is nothing doing"; or “‘Let her come next week 
These he had signed Sitheut comment; and Eudora’s d 
had ended with the making of some duplicate contracts a1 
the final injunction to be on hand early the next morning 

It was not until she had boarded a northbound car 
home that she had realized she had eaten nothing su 
breakfast and that she was ravenously hungry. In all 
uneventful, unbroken young life it was the first time she 
ever missed a meal. But hunger had not been the only et 
tional outcome of the day. There had been an acute feel 
of exhilaration, a veritable city lust that had crept into | 
veins and was pounding now at wrists and temples, 
she sat out under the stars-in one of Dudley Polk’s stean 
chairs. . 

‘It is all here at my feet,’’ she thought rhapsodical 
‘“‘ And it seems more real and wonderful when the night hid 
and hushes it than it does by day. It is good to get above a! 
beyond it for a little while, to look down on it and know th 
to-morrow my feet will be among the millions of others w! 
are going somewhere to accomplish something; to know th 
I shall be even an infinitesimal part of the ideas and ente: 
prises, the hopes and the prayers that ee through it eve! 
minute of the day and night. After all, it isn't success « 
failure that counts the most, but the aaee to work well, t 
understand and to dare things. If I can meet luck and ci 
cumstance with chin up, eyes steady and a laugh every no 
and then, I believe I shall be able to play life straig! 
through just for the fun of the game and not for the wi 
nings.”’ 

Having formulated this philosophy for herself, Eudora r 
lapsed into an apathy of dreaming which merged surprising] 
soon into a great drowsiness. At the last Sarah Filbert ha 
to shake her awake and carry her off to bed. 


{ 


. WAS perhaps significant of the girl that, on this first da 

when she had set foot to her adve enture, she did not recko 
love or her soul definitely as part of the game. She migh 
have included them in the winnings; if such was the case, i 
was very evident that she had not become conscious of the! 
as yet. Undoubtedly Eudora still looked on herself as 
member of the human family, eager for life in the larg 
without reference to any individual outbalance of sex 0! 
salvation. 

For the remainder of the week Eudora worked increas 
ingly harder and found life proportionately more inte resting 
Her desk was in the two-thirds section of what one might 
have called the clearing house. Here were the card-index 
shelves, the telephone switchboard and the other desks that 
made up the furnishings of the outer office; and here a glit- 
tering young person by the name of Sadie interviewed the 
applic ants that came and went incessantly. For these there 
was a waiting room in the outer third of the section. 

Eudora at first was inclined to believe that Sadie would 
have been more at home kicking her French heels over the 
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when Sadie’s mother became suddenly ill, she made the girl 
stay home and ran the clearing house herself with very little 
difficulty after the first day. She liked it, liked it better than 
anything she had ever done before The business of inter- 
viewing the applicants went to her head like wine; and she 
felt herself a presiding Nemesis, sorting and dealing forth 
destinies. She had no desire to wish a hard illness on Sadie’s 
mother: but she did her best to inflict a long convalescence, 
pointing out to the girl—over the phone—that relapses in 
old people were dangerous. 






































HE under manager, who had watched her step into 

Sadie’s place with considerable misgivings, aided and 
abetted her by calling Sadie up on his own account and urg- 
ing on her an additional week of absence with full pay. “ You 
can take it all right; E. P.’s running this office with one hand 
and her machine with the other. Say, you were right about 
her. She's different, but she ain’t highbrow. She’s stayed 
overtime twice to copy two hundred and fifty ‘sides’ of 





Benson’s play—didn't even know what a ‘side’ was till 
I told her and then ran ‘em through without a mistake and 
. a ’ , . . rs f . nas h vol nor O11 P 
Eudora Took Up What She Called “Night neve 4 asked for extra pay. What do ? ik ‘1 rbout that! 
. on i ‘ ’ : She's iman. too: slipped old Charlie Solomon a fiver 
School.”’ For Three Weeks She Went ph ee : .e © igen ther 
‘a when he « ‘ iSking Ior his 10D again. He showed 
to the Theaters and Saw All the it to 1 terward and asked if he hadn't ought 
Successful Plays That Were On t back. Yes, sirree; you take another 
id never occurred to Eudora to ask for ex 
tra pa y more than it had occurred to het 
not to step in and fill the gap made by 
Sadie’s absence. It was all a part ol the 
+} ' ’ ‘y 4 1.4. \ rl na 1 4 } ' . f 
} 1 weal o hy irnish of r sw e¢ ( o her more ota 
7 e-foot partitiol that divided Ol se no 
' But she soon found that l y th 
ini was mistaken. The girl was a ese were pt ties; but Michael 
at s| el-headed young business woman Quiggan stepped out of his habitual 
missed th a positive genius for sorting role of dynamo to speak of the 
bein licants and dealing them out typing of the play. 
Eudora had gone in as usual in 


operly to other offices for inter- 


estab 
: ss ewing. She could discriminate answer to her summons and had 
ene thout the flicker of an eye- found him confronting her with 
de him sh between the ones with & palr.ot very human eyes 
ite re promise and the ones with "2 suppose f have taken your 
wea) thing except nerve; and no work for granted; it’s my way. 
ment ne ever got beyond Sadie, if But I have realized all along 
_ : he decent aiiinaian. how expert you were; and 
now you have just put over 


Salen Each day brought its full 


quite a stunt in this office. 
I didn’t believe it was pos- 
sible for anyone to copy a 


play straight through with- 


iuthors with plays, ac- 
scover rs after parts, painters, 
| been rpentefrs, electricians, 


rs, she 


or his : nagers, sceneshifters, 

- dis 3 general-utility men, ward- out an error. Did Pren- 
*nered I women and stage tice tell you that we 
vested workeepers. When Eudora intended keeping you on 
;man, s only copying she could at thirty-five a week?” 


And the next moment 
Eudora found herself en- 
tirely dismissed from his 
consciousness and becom 


-essful ; a large share of her 
tention on what was 
pening beyond the par- 


4 n and she never grew 

ttered ed of watching the ing part and parcel with 
for of catching their the furniture again. 

“a SE ps of stories and spec u- 

umer ting about what she B SIDES her office work 
to the Id not hear. Eudora took up what 
anis! In every case she waited, she called ‘night school.” 
te hit nly alert, for Sadie’s For three weeks she went 
get , Napoleonic decision. to the theaters and saw all 
uma Say, didn't I tell you last the successful plays that 
might k we didn’t want you? were on. She barred out 
nuc , we ain’t history in farces, musical comedies 

re,” and extravaganzas, feeling 

e.a \nd to the next: “Now, reasonably sure that there 
Spt , listen to sense. It’s no was very little that could 
lh me letting you see him to be learned from them. She 
veek Cuke’s so behindhand went alone and sat, when she 
a" 1 everything, he doesn't could, in the middle of the 
tsa vy whi h way he 's headed, house, where she could get a 
ing ke as not he’d buttstraight fairly direct reaction from the 
at Yes, I'd come in again audience 

. you.” She had the faculty for gather 
1¢ pe ( yotil ent ( 

CX It * 

er x ¢ was t he tert! ot semi 

to irment and semifamiliarit I 5 

ea refer to Michael Quiggan, whe: I | ( erso! 
ea t. It was common property) gest ( G 

ng everyone from Gus, the general ind az worl | 

ic i] rman, to Hal Prentice, the under take so ve | g be ( ( mm get 
hi iger. It was supposed to combine the 1 pre tty a rate groun plan of that 
re 2 or of his native land with his phenome particular field of work she |} hosen 
y th | coolness. Even his wrath apparently Without really knowing it, Eudora ex 
= ipped the intermediary stages of heat and tracted enlightenment from every letter she 
wth ~ always served up cold. wrote, trom every person she interviewed and 
ente! from every play she saw rhe under manager, 
evi 1N THOSE first days Eudora discovered that in having discovered her insatiable desire for work, 
ess the theatrical profession nearly everyone was sent her down to a half dozen rehearsals of Benson's 


play to take down the changes in shorthand. Sadie 


ell, t eled with an_ appropriate nickname or an oppro- ; 
contributed no small amount in landmarks. She had 


id ¢ ous nom de guerre; and close upon the heels of her 

vy ne overy came the realization that she would not escape. been born on the doorsill of the profes 

raig Sadie began it. “Say, I ain't heard Mr. Quiggan call you sion and knew everyone in it their 

> wi thing but Miss Post. What's the rest?”’ “I’ve Waited Four ges, their abilit 3, the I finan il stand 
Eudora smiled. ‘It doesn’t matter, does it? Won't Weeks,’’ He ing and their moral turpitude. 

wa ri it do?” rare bas ' She had approved of Eudora from the 

sing! Well, it’s all yours.” Muttered. Four first. ; 

-t ha lhe under manager took it up next. He was the direct is A-number-one, and we're going to keep you; so Weeks, Minus But after her mother’s illness and 
osite of his chief, fairly sprouting cravats and diamonds drop that classy title. What's your name?’ Twenty-Four the coming of Eudora twice in the late 
| exuding ladies’ photographs. He also indulged in per- “Post,” said Eudora. H -** ShoCor- ifternoon with flowers and some broth 
alities and patronage; and his three primary rules for “That's pop’s name as I make it out. What comes ours,” She Cor ind jelly froma Fifth Avenue diet kitchen, 

st di ilities and px we; an | poy : 

ecko ccess were: Treat the men, jolly the girls and curse the _ before it pe rected Sweetly she returned to the office with the con- 

migt ss. The last he never lived up to, the press being the only Re Initials—E. P.” Eudora dropped her eyes as de- viction that anything E. P. might ask 

ane. wer except Michael Quiggan before which he stood in liberately as she had raised them and went on working. _ for she could have ; 
thet negated awe. Later, when she had disappeared into the manager's office She mad the under manager stay in on the secor d day 

r as On the day of Eudora’s entrance into the office he had the under manager confided to Sadie that if she thought she after, so that sh might be free tot ike Eudora out for luncl 

larg ttered her speed and confided that the last girl was a could hand him any highbrow business and get away with it, at what she called “a swell div 

ex O vver in comparison. The second day he had addressed her she would be good and fooled. It was there, over the coffee and French pastry, that sh 
‘‘dearie” and had urged her to call on him for any little Sadie laughed. launched her attack on Eudora’s personal appearat t 

creas ‘ing. The third day had brought the inevitable climax. “Say, you've got her down all wrong. She’sa dandy, she came without preliminaries or apologies, and with most ap 
sting He had swung through the half door of the partition and is; minds her business and turns off more work than any pealing frankness. oe 

might ad balanced himself carefully against her desk, looking other two girls we've had. And she doesn't fall over the Say, why don’t you get more out of yout looks? Know 
index own with what Eudora interpreted as a captivating railing every time an actor comes in, either. But she ain't the way it strikes me? Just like you hadn't vade your 

5 that xpression. going to let Broadway walk over her, that’s all; and she’s a quaintance till yesterday and didn't think it worth keeping 

a glit ‘Say, girlie, I don’t quite get your number.” __ _ got more in her head than a sponge to soak up your kidding. up after to-morrow. — : 

d the Eudora continued her work, but flashed up at him a pair So you just leave her alone. ‘ Eudora laughed. “ Maybe you're right. iP 

there f very deliberate eyes. They were dark blue and steady, and The episode of the initials clung, however, and Eudora I'd be willing to bet on it Now you've got a jolly good 

the under manager found them disconcerting. became “E. P.” to all the office except Michael Quiggan. lot to you inside, but who’s going to know it by looking 

would ‘You know what I mean,” he fumbled. ‘‘ Us folks make it In the few intervals that came in the day’s work she made 1 PAGE 124 
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the . rule not to take long getting acquainted. Now your work Sadie explain the card-index system; and the following week, CONTINUE! 
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T WAS not with any idea of making himself terrible that 
Abner Levine put on his bearskin coat when he went to 
deliver his ultimatum to his exasperating tenants at 
Piney Lodge, but for the reason that, first, it was the hand- 
somest thing he owned and he liked to look his best when 
talking to city folks; secondly, it emphasized as nothing else 
he could think of that cold weather had arrived, that colder 
weather still was coming very swiftly and that it was high 
time for summer people who had rented a summer cottage 
for the season only, to be starting for a warmer clime. They 
had indeed been a great perplexity to him all summer and 
had given color and weight to his father’s gibes at his little 
real-estate venture which had been hard to bear. 
“Anyway,” Abner’s argument had been, “we can’t raise 
anything else up in the Knob pasture, and Cousin Susan 


Hanks cleared five hundred from her 
four shacks over on Sandy Hill.” 

So he had put up an experimental 
cabin of slabs. “‘It doesn’t have to be 
tight just for summer tenants,”’ Cousin 
Susan had kindly explained. “They 
always go by the middle of September, 
and they pay for the season in ad- 
vance.” A very practical woman 
Cousin Susan! 

So Abner had striven to render 
profitable his Knob pasture, which 
took its name from a crop of enormous 
bowlders sown there by some ancient 
glacier; it had never raised anything 
else since that primordial day. But 
when he was ready to clean up this 
field along with his corn and pump 
kins and make it tidy for winter, 
although every other summer tenant 
had fled long since, those in his slab 
named with Cousin 
Susan's help “ Piney Lodge’’—stayed 
Moreover, they 
showed no signs of making any prep 


bungalow 
obstinately put 


irations to leave. People were begin 
ning to joke him about them. He was 
sadly bewildered. 

He knew—for had he not built it 
himself ?—that the autumn wind must 
be pouring under the open foundations 
and up through the cracks in the floor; 
that crevices between the slabs must 
have let in the recent great rains upon 
them. He had perceived that their 
woodpile was down to only a few arm- 
fuls of scattered white birch logs, and 
yet they had ordered no,more. 


F ONLY they had not been such a 

singularly helpless and ineffective 
trio! An old, white-haired lady who 
walked with a cane, a thin little chap 
not over eight years old, and a girl of 
perhaps twenty. There was no man 
with whom he could argue the matter. 
Ihe girl seemed the one in charge of 
the outfit. He hardly knew where to 
place her—a small, belligerent sort of 
girl, who had brought books and dishes 
of her own, kept no maid and did all 
the work of the bungalow herself, and 
yet a girl who was used to fine ways 
of living. 

During the summer she had actu 
ally planted and, after a fashion, cared 
for a tiny garden, though he had hon 
estly warned her that it was not cul 
tivable soil and never had been. When 
she persisted he had brought up a 
couple of bags of fertilizer and plowed 
it in for her; he had even supplied 
her, also at his own expense, some 
light garden tools, and he had to admit 
that, everything considered, she did 
pretty well with the patch. She might, 
he estimated, get half a bushel of pota 
toes and the same of carrots and beets. 
She had gathered a few peas in the 
season too. It seemed a funny fad for 
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4 sihil He Discussed the Matter With His & a 
Horses as He Urged Them to a Gallop 
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RASSHOPPER'SS HARVEST 


By Georgia Wood Pangbormn 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DUDLEY G. SUMMERS-»: 


rich folks, though. He wondered whether she aimed to take 
her harvest home in her trunk to show the other girls what 
she had been doing. 

However that might be, he had wished profoundly that 
his tenants would act like other people’s tenants, have the 
conventional, silly, happy, useless time during the summer 
and at the end of it go back where they came from and stay 
there until next season. 


OREOVER, he had no liking for these city girls. Once 
being made a fool of by one of them was plenty, more 
than plenty! He hated the breed. It was one of that sort 
who had flirted with him for a summer and induced him to go 
to college, for her sake. And when, with huge efforts, he had 
worried through the sophomore year at a little fresh-water 











“I Guess I be as Honest as Most,” Said Mr. Levine. He Picked Up a Twig and Began 
to Whittle it to a Careful Point 





college near by, she had sent him her wedding cards, where- 
upon he had come back raging to the farm, had never left it 
since and had hated all city girls for the treachery of that 
one, yet with a wistfulness under his humiliation, too, for 
something about that life of books and careful living, som: 
thing fine that he would have liked to grasp before th 
years of the late twenties had quite hardened over him. 

Hostile, therefore, as was his feeling toward his laggard 
and eccentric tenants, it was with no idea of terrifying 
them that he had arrayed himself in his huge, shaggy coat 
Had he realized how huge a tall man appears in the garments 
of a bear—but he had shot that bear himself and gone to 
great trouble and expense over the preparation of its pelt. It 
looked and felt right, and he felt less timid in it, and he had 
need of courage that evening. 


But for its window light the tin 
bungalow would have been as invisibl 
as a gray bowlder. In the path of this 
light, as he pulled up his team, thi 
remains of Miss Bates’ garden showe: 
thinly between ribbed hollows of frost 
The whole thing, house and garde: 
seemed hardly more than a sparrow’s 
nest; and though he had built it hir 
self and it was all inalienably his, lh 
felt as if he looked like one of th 
larger beasts of prey about to scratc! 
a smaller one out of its burrow, a1 
the consciousness of it scared him i 
stead of giving him the courage hi 
had hoped for. 

“I’ve brought your mail, M 
Bates,”’ he said, smoothing his voi 
like the wolf in the story of the w 
and the six small geese, and then, wit 
out invitation, he stepped in and sto 
huge and threatening in the glow 


the lamp. Not so terrible, 
} 


howe 
ut that the small boy ran de light 
fingers through the six-inch glor 

his pelt and smiled up at him cont 
ingly, with a smile whence the up 
teeth had fled. 


Sh kitchen and dining-room co 
bination of the two-room bung 
low was bright with touches that h 
never come from his or Cousin Susai 
harsh taste in furnishing. There wi 
chintz curtains and one or two p 
tures and an indescribable prese1 
of things that seemed to belong wi 
larger and more fastidious surroun 
ings. He was puzzled anew as | 
looked about him. It looked so like 
what it could not possibly be—a px 
manent occupation. 

Perhaps the chief contribution 
this effect was the old lady who s 
calmly knitting, the lamplight fallir 
over her white hair and the lace abot 
her throat, and who glanced up, smi 
ing, to say that he looked as if | 
didn't fear cold weather. A singular! 
unhurried old lady. 

But if Abner was like a bear, tl 
girl too was like some furry fores 
thing in her close-fitting brow 
sweater, and also like some forest cre: 
ture’s were those intent brown ey¢ 
which she turned upon him questior 
ingly as he stood, ill at ease, in thi 
entrance of this her burrow. Abne 
was a man who loved his rifle, but 
who never loved the look in a beast’ 
eyes when it stood with its foot in ; 
trap awaiting death, or that othe 
solemn regard, fateful and patient 
when the stroke had been given. 

The brown eyes now fixing him 
were expectant, defiant; he hoped they 
would not turn pleading. Why should 
they? Come to look at her more 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 173 
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“Here is the ticket, it’s clear 
Which stands for a league of good cheer 
For this candidate 
I candidly state 
I'll vote every day in the year” 
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aaa The winning ticket 

= | Campbell’s Tomato Soup wins not only 
yin on its delicious flavor but on its wholesome 
ne to quality and healthfulness. 

| “a | It is one of the most valuable 
= 7 health-promoters you can have on your 
we table. 

row : The pure juice of vine-ripened tomatoes 
th and the other choice ingredients with which 
a we make it are nourishing in themselves, 
e and they also help to tone and regulate all 
wo the body processes which build up health 
to and good condition. 

gh Served as a Cream of Tomato, the usual 
0 way, its energy-yield is fifty per cent greater 
co than that of milk. 

ix Good soup once a day at least is a 
x health rule which no one can afford to 
van | overlook. 

P Do not leave it to chance. Order a 
“$ dozen of this appetizing soup at a time and 
S have it handy. 

‘ri . 

th 21 kinds 15c a can 
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cuticle without cutting. 








Soften and remove surplus cuticle without cutting. See 
what a firm, smooth, even edge Cutex gives your 
































When you cut the cuticle you leave little un- 
protected places all around the delicate nail 
root, which become sore, rough and ragged. 






































‘The wrong and the right’ 
ways to manicure 


Keep your nails looking beauti- 
ful always. Take just a few 
minutes once or twice a week to 
manicure your nails with Cutex 
and see how easily you can have 
hands that everyone admires. 


UTTING the cuticle is ruinous. 
When you cut the cuticle you leave 
little unprotected places all around 

the tender nail root. These become rough, 
sore and ragged; they grow unevenly and 
cause hangnails. 


The right way to manicure 


Soften and remove surplus cuticle without 
cutting. Just apply a bit of Cutex, the 
harmless cuticle remover, to the base of 
your nails, gently pressing back the cuticle. 

The moment you use Cutex you realize 
how exactly it is what you have needed all 
along. It does away with all need for cut- 
ting, and leaves a firm, smooth line at the 
base of your nails. 


In a few minutes the most delightful 
manicure you ever had 


First file your nails to the proper length and 
shape. Then wrap a bit of cotton around 


Six manicures for 20 cents 
Mail the coupon below with twodimes and we 
will send youa Cutex Introductory Manicure 
Set, large enough for six manicures. Send for 
this set today. Address Northam Warren, 
114 West 17th Street, New York City. 

If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 111, 200 Mountain Street, 


Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today 


an orange stick (both come in the Cutex 
package), dip it in Cutex, and work around 
the base of the nail, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Then wash the hands, pressing 
back the cuticle when drying them. 

For snowy white nail tips, apply a little 
Cutex Nail White underneath the nails. Fin- 
ish your manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. 

To keep the cuticle particularly soft and 
pliable so that you need not manicure as 
often, apply a little Cutex Cold Cream at 
night on retiring. 

Keep your nails looking well. Regularly, 
once or twice each week give your nails 
a Cutex manicure. You will never again 
be bothered with coarse, overgrown cuticle 
or hangnails. 

Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, Nail Pol- 
ish and Cold Cream come in 35 cent sizes. The 
Cuticle Remover comesalsoin 6¢ cent size. Atall 
drug and department stores in the United States 
and Canada and at all chemists’ shops in England. 





NORTHAM WARREN, 


Name 








Street and Number 





City 





Dept. 111, 114 West 17th Street, New York 
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This Living Room in Gray and Rose and Blue Creates a Charming Effect of Livableness 


YOUR CHOICE OF TWO LIVING ROOMS 


By Ethel Davis Seal: Drawings by Marion Dismant 





MEVERAL times in its history your living room has been empty 
have stood in the door and gazed at the 


g, when everything is moved « 
or curtains; at th 


windows bare , an ou may see wl your room is like ‘ under tl 


walls, perhaps awaiting their | 


paper 


i 
away Lit SAITI 


vhen the odor of fres! int fill 


resn palnt NMilis 


again 
] 


ana you 


Howeve 


at the bare floor ready to echo the lightest foot! you 
the room quite barren of furniture, but full, somehow, of e€ upon you and your 

infinite possibilities for beauty and home if you can just seize and hold judgme ce pathetic an ne, and your lifelong reaction t 

for your own the illusive soul of its charm that is lurking there as you is roo! ' 0 tter 

gaze in at the door. This chance is signally yours when you move into ite interpretation of i id your own. For any reom m 

your new house and your unfurnished living room whispers of potent 

iovs to be develops 1 within its f i 


| four walls; again it may come dur 


have 


results from your happy or 


ay 























This is the Same Room, Furnished Differently. It is No Less Well Thought Out, But is Less Expensive 
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OTHER AMERICAN 
WOMAN 


By James H. Collins 


l! WAS Woman who gave me the apple; but 

I did not eat and will not be blamed. Any 

woman will understand. One thing 
about South America must not be 
missed, they said—its beautiful women. 
here must have been twenty Amer- , 


in women with whom we <i, P 
mmed on the steamer, ind 

hey were like-minded. A man’s 

interest in such a_ subject is 


nothing at all compared to a 
woman's, and ‘his_ technical 
opinion of no value whatever. 

“The moment we land in 
Buenos Aires,” they all said, 

“| want to see the beautiful 
South American women!” 

Alas! The jockey club is 
there, and the opera, and the 
wide boulevards, and the 
River Tigre with its regattas. 
Buenos Aires has wonderful 
food, an astounding night life, 
the smartest and cheapest 
taxicabs in the world, and 
musical taste that, with iis 
deep por ket book, probably dis- 
covers the Carusos first, as the 
portefios claim. But the beauti- 
ful women of Argentina require an 
explanation. The beautiful women 
of South America generally require 
interpretation by women. Sothrough- 
out this article the beauty hints will be 
strictly feminine. The writer may sympa- 
thize—he doesn’t indorse. In only one 
South American city did he indulge in the 
luxury of his own opinion in this matter. That 
was in Santiago de Chile, where the girls were 
beautiful to him, at least. The girls of Santiago 
more closely approach the Spanish type than England; if there was really a country 
those of other South American cities, not except- where people had six months’ light and 
ing Lima, where Spanish descent is closer. They six months’ darkness, and so forth. 
have snapping black eyes, velvety brown skins, and the deli Finally they asked Darwin if he had ever seen women more 
cate mustachio which puts emphasis upon the winsomeness — beautiful than those of Buenos Aires, or wearing such large 
of Spanish women. Itis not easy to explain, this fascina combs. 
tion of the mustachio. It must be seen to be understood “No,” was his diplomatic reply, and the Gauchos were 
when it makes its impression upon the stranger instantly. delighted. 

‘““See!’’ they exclaimed. ‘‘Here is a man who has seen 
half the world, and says it is the case. We always thought 
so, but now we know it!”’ 
devout, always going to or The South American woman has abandoned her enor 

Hats are mous tortoise-shell combs, her mantilla, her glorious Span 


As for the South 
American woman gen- 
erally, it was the ver- 
dict of North 
American feminine 
opinion that she is 

beautiful—to South 
Americans. 
What most of the 
visitors visualized in 
advance was another 
North American 
woman,speaking Span- 
ish or Portuguese, with 
the allowances for dis- 
tance and locality which 
diversify our own womeh. 
But her whole scheme of 
life is different—race, char- 
acter, social environment, 
spirit, standards, family and 
ideals. 
When young Darwin botanized 
and geologized in Argentina eighty- 
odd years ago, the Gauchos of the 
pampas asked him many questions 
about the outer world—whether horses 
were caught with the lasso or bolas in 







All Chilean Women Wear 
This Costume in the Morn- 
ing and Going to Church 


Girls of Santiago Have Style and Dash 


fe girls in Santiago art 
from church, apparently. 


not good form in 


November, 









An Argentine Dining Car With Library and American Player Piano.’ On 
Long Journeys the Argentinians Demand Amusement as Well as Comfort 


other nationalities. In adopting them South American wome: 
have plainly sacrificed their own character without bring 


ing out Argentinian, Brazilian, Peruvian or Uruguayan 


character that definitely waits expression. 


They avoid color and cling to black; this is due part!) 


to long periods of mourning for relatives, even. cousins 


and aunts, in conformity to the Latin ideal of family, but 


apprehension and lack of individuality in dress are-also rm 
sponsible. 
Ihe ugly short vamp shoe is carried almost té Chines: 


extremes, robbing them of grace and freedom and makin, 
As with our own grand dame: 


pretty ankles a rarity. 
latterly, the jeweler’s shop often shines more brightly tha 
the woman at formal affairs. 


Rollicking Grandmother a Rarity 
\ JOMAN in South America is still the childbearer an: 


ruler of the home. Weight and health are consideré 
synonymous. 
Our ideal of feminine slenderness is appreciated by th 


South American man visiting New York, but it would neve: 


do for his own women. 

Slenderness or lack of appetite is regarded with anx 
iety—is La Sefiora not well? Diet is 
with long-course meals almost 


imazingly heart 
ritualistic in dishes a1 


sequence. 


Exercise, sports and outdoor life are largely foreign fa: 
cies. If the South American woman does not grow old befor 
thirty she at least has matronly 
rollicking grandmother is a rarity. 

Can there ever be too many children? In industrial cou: 
tries it is suspected that there may be too many, 
economic reasons and the interests of children themselves 
not to say the interests of mothers. South America is still 
region of large families, and the sefiorita, once married, d 
appears in the home and there finds her ambient. El Sefi 
has outside activities, but not she to any great extent. Thi 
are formal appearances in society and at the opera, with 
thronging interfamuily life, her children, charities, shoppir 
and traveling 


church—indeed, are said to be prohibited. So the girls wear _ ish silk shawls. El Sefior participates in all this, but also has a wor 

over their heads a black lace effect that is smaller than the She wears nothing but the latest thing from Paris, and apart 

famous mantilla. With this scrap of silk cobweb they cando appearing twice in the same gown is, as it were, an admission It is a common complaint among I.atins that the Ai 

bsolutely anvthing. Worn one way, it frames the features, of poverty. in man can discuss nothing but busing 

ghting brown plexions by contrast and adding a spark \ good many American men, not to mention women The South American man’s eternal topic is women, 
bright eve Has La Sefiorita a slight blem ? With her question the suitability of Paris fashions for the women of something in American masculinity—mavybe cleaner vi 


la she can con 
trive repress ms qt ité 
with hair. 
Habitually she 


her face 


mpossibl 
cover>rs 
hile y 
while passing 
men. But oneeye peep- 


ing out can wreak in 


points or perhaps 1 
prudishness, as 
maintain 
makes it as barren 
its everlastingness 
our talk of dollars a 


deals to the Sout 


Latins 


stant destruction. I American cousin, 
liked the girls in Santi- ——-~ ~ In making compar 
ago; they had style and a Ho =" "~ ~ sons one must not lo 
dash and were unmis- As ys 888. Se Ren Se eee ee oe er EE = sight of the beauty an 
takably out for freedom er we ve i oe oe ee ee +444 ; advantages of Sout 
in little matters. American home lif 
Chere was one other . “md The quiet, settled ord 
test The tiny tots of ! ae of our own seventi 
tenement femininity, P- and eighties is as yt 
ere Chiquitos of six , practically undis 
to ten, with any scrap turbed. The may 


of black mosquito net 
ting they can get their 
hands on, drape their 
heads and take off the 
well to-do S¢ foritas 
with oh, so much 

inner ! Of all the 
world capitals I know, 
only the street kiddies 
of New York and Paris 


do this, and it reveals 


it and character in 
Nn ¢ diminutive 
Juanitas, Mamies and 


| izettes, and 
that the 
senoritas are 
emulating. 


proves 
grown-up 
worth 


A Characteristic Scene at 


South American cou! 
tries are still agricul 
tural, with landowning 
classes “maintained o1 
almost feudal lines, an 
lesser countries are not 
entirely past the pio 
neer stage. Industria 
interests begin to cree] 
in, but the economi 
forces that with us have 
created the busines 
woman and feminist d 
not yet operate to any 
extent on the Souther! 
continent, though ther: 


both for 


| 


ideals, and the dancing, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 180 


When Women of Uruguay 





the Jockey Club of Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay 





and Argentina Watch 
Their Favorite Horses Run 
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A few 
OF THE NEW 


PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


\LPHABETICALLY LISTED 


faeb] 


iscoe (‘‘Fatty’’) Arbuckle in 
‘*The Round-Up’’ 
seorge H. Melford Production 


. TEnid Bennett in 


‘Her Husband’s Friend’’ 


Billie Burke in 
‘Frisky Mrs. Johnson’’ 


A Poramount Picture 


Ethel Clayton in 
‘A City Sparrow’’ 


Al Paramount Picture * 


Ethel Clayton in 


‘*Sins of Rosanne’’ 


A Cosmopolitan Production 


‘*‘Humoresque’ 


\ Cosmopolitan Production 


**The Restless Sex’’ 


A Paramount Picture * 


Dorothy Dalton in 
**Half An Hour’”’ 


A Paramount Picture * 


Dorothy Dalton in 


‘A Romantic Adventuress’’ 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 


‘Something to Think About’’ 


Elsie Ferguson in 


, 


‘*Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 


A Paramount Picture * 


‘cseorge Fitzmaurice’s Production 


**Idols of Clay’’ 


A Paramount Picture * 


eorge Fitzmaurice’s Production 


‘*The Right to Love’’ 


A Paramount Picture * 
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How 
do you know 
it will be a good show? 


By the name—that’s how. 


Not by the title, nor the plot, nor the 
cast, but by the name that guarantees 
quality in all these. 

A Paramount Picture. 

Though times change, though personal 
popularities wax and wane, one thing is 
constant, and that is the steady demand 
of the whole nation for Paramount 
Pictures. 

Know what to go by in all the ins and 
outs of your motion picture experience. 
Know that Paramount always delivers. 


Find that name and you find a good 
show. 

















A few 
OF THE NEW 


PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


(Continued) 


ALPHABETICALLY LISTED 


Dorothy Gish in 


‘*Little Miss Rebellion’”’ 
% A Paramount “Picture 
William S. Hart in 


‘*The Cradle of Courage’’ 
A Wm. S. Hart Production 


Douglas MacLean in 
**The Jailbird’’ 
Thomas Meighan in 
‘*Civilian Clothes’”’ 
* AI Paramount Picture 


George H. Melford’s Production 
‘*Behold My Wife!’’ 


*® A Paramount Picture 


An All-Star Production 
‘*Held by the Enemy’’ 


tCharles Ray in 
‘*An Old-Fashiosed Boy’’ 


tCharles Ray in 


‘*The Village Sleuth’’ 
Wallace Reid in 


‘*Always Audacious’’ 


(‘‘Toujours de L’ Audace’’) 
% | CParamount Picture 
Wallace Reid in 
‘*What’s Your Hurry?’ 
% ; Al Paramount Picture 


Maurice Tourneur’s Production 


‘*Deep Waters’’ 
* A CParamount Picture 


Bryant Washburn in 


‘*Burglar Proof’’ 


Bryant Washburn in 


‘*A Full House’’ 


‘A Thos. H. Ince Production 











* That's how you know 











h; FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


js ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres, CBCIL B. DE MILLE Director General 
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3 THE WOODLAND SCHOOL 


ee | 





By Harrison Cady 






































Before cutting out the teacher and pupils of the Woodland School, paste this sheet firmly on light cardboard, letting it dry under such a weight as a big dictionary. Then draw the dotted lines for tabs so they will be 
one inch long. Bend back the tabs and the figures will stand up in a row as they are shown at the bottom of page 39, where you will find Mr. Cady’s story of the school. 
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from the treasures of Ancient China 
and Yar Japan come the designs of these 
exquisite packages 


Cha Ving, charmingly Onental, inspired 
by a rare vase of the time of the 
Ming dynasty. 





— 4 


Y lorienf, breathing the far Gast 
suggested bu an ancient Gapanese 
vabric —a marvelous example of 
antique weaving. 2 o. 


Their contents bring the perfume of 
the Flowery Past to add an elusive 
charm to pour toilette. 
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lorient 
Flowers of the Orient 
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Red Front 


There are so many articles that a woman needs. 
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’ For Milady’s Needs 


Pretty and practical accessories that she simply can’t 
do without. 


At Kresge’s, she can not only get the query which 
she insists upon but can buy economically, too. 


Handkerchiefs, for instance, dainty and of standard 
quality, as is all Kresge merchandise. 


Boudoir caps, beribboned and lacy and in various 
shades— many of them really bewitching. And hair 
nets, neckwear and toilet preparations. 


You can revel in dainty, unexpected things. All are 
displayed on open counters before you. 


That is one of the conveniences of shopping at Kresge’s 
—you select what you want, hand the items to the 
girl to be wrapped, and can be through with your 
shopping quickly. Quality and economy considered, 
the result of your shopping is unusually satisfactory. 


S. S. KRESGE COMPANY, General Offices: DETROIT 


*KRESG 
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THE WOODLAND SCHOO 


The Story of the Cut-Outs: By Harrison Cady . 


Y! BUT this is 

fine weather,” 

chuckles Old Mis- 
ter Sun as he finishes his 
morning’s work of drying 
the glistening dewdrops 
from the grass. 

‘*And fine school 
weather too,”’ says little 
Jimmy Beetle, hurrying 
by at that moment with a 
slate tucked under one 
arm and a book under 
other. ‘*There goes the school bell now."’ From a dis- 
e floating over the grasstops comes the mellow note of 
school bell which rises and falls as it calls the little people 
the forests and meadows to their daily lessons at the little 
Voodland School on the hilltop. 

Rung by the sturdy arms of grave Mr. Buzz-Fuzz, the 

e assistant of Schoolmaster Owl, the little bell goes 
swinging backward and forward as its merry voice goes 
( g over field and thicket and is carried by the morn- 
reezes to the very depths of the leafy forest. 

from every corner come hastening the little people 
while the winding forest ways echo the patter of their foot- 
t Tommy Woodchuck comes running cross lots from his 

eneath the old stone wall and Bobby Beaver makes his 
rom his house of mud and sticks beside the dam. Little 

Bobolink wings his way in the sky above, while Old 

Possum brings his babies to school hanging from the 

\is tail. Tiny Billy Snail moves so slowly that he 

four days ago and sly Davy Mole tunnels half the 

is so bent on getting a front bench. 

Moths and Butterflies make their way on gauzy wing, 
the Hopfrog Twins jump over each other, they are in 
haste. Bright Betsy Spider lowers herself to the 
house roof by a cable of silken thread, and Lucy Lady- 
iwls from under a rubber stalk. And so they come 
ne and all are in their seats waiting for the morning 
es to begin. 

Schoolmaster Owl, looking very wise indeed, takes his 
efore his desk and raps briskly upon its top as he looks 
is great horn spectacles at his pupils. All the little 
rs sit erect and prick up their ears. 





3: 


School will now come to order,’’ says \ 
4 ° ” . 4 ~ 
wl, Iwill call the roll,”” he continues, yar 
sd 2 
g a large book which lies before 1 wy 
“het 
imy Squirrel.” 
sent,”’ comes back the answer 
ly Treetoad,”’ reads the protessor 
ent,’’ is the prompt response 
my Woodchuck,” says the Owl. 
nt,’’ pipes up Tommy 
Moust ‘i re ads the teacher 
e,’’ squeaks Molly from a corner. 
| UCCESSION the names of Nancy 
n, Darby Porcupine, Betty Bee, 


y Chipmunk, Timmy Meadow Mouse, 
Lark, Andy Chickadee are read in rapid 
each brings the response, ‘‘Present.”’ 
ems to be a full attendance this morning,’ remarks the 
r proudly as he comes to the last name on his list. “If 
maining pupil is present this will truly be a record at- 
nee.”” Then turning to his book he reads the last 
of all and raises his pencil to record the expected 
‘*Present.’’ But 
no reply comes. 
There is only a 
deep silence. 

‘Johnny Funny- 
Bunny,” he repeats 
louder than before; 
but again there is 
no answer. 

““H’m! Looks as 
though Johnny is 
late again,’’ says 
the schoolmaster, 
frowning. 

But look! Up 
the hill to the 
schoolhouse a little 
figure is scamper- 
ing along as fast as 
his legs will 
carry him, and 

t out of breath it reaches the schoolhouse door. It 

le Johnny Funny-Bunny, as usual a whole quarter 

hour late. 
shing the door ajar he carefully squeezes in and 
lessly tiptoes toward his desk. Slowly one of Mr. 
s great eyes rolls around to its very corner and rests 

Johnny just as he is about to drop into his seat. 
just a minute, young man,” says he severely to the 
rit. ‘You're late again.” 

Very sorry, teacher,” pipes Johnny; “‘but I tried a 
t cut and got lost in the center of a carrot patch.” 








al 


“Hoot!” squeaks Professor Owl. ‘Since you were so slow 
in getting out of the garden you should be very familiar with 
the ways of the carrot. S’pose you just tell me why carrot 
tops don’t spin.” 

“IT think,” says Johnny, puckering his brow and rising to 
the occasion, “it’s because the string beans don’t provide 
them with strings.” 


"ae is too much for Johnny’s classmates, and all their 
little mouths curl up into merry grins and their eyes 
twinkle with laughter. 

And little Jimmy Possum laughs right out. If the 
Firefly triplets hadn't turned on their lights just then and 
blinded Professor Owl for the moment, Johnny Funny-Bunny 
would have had company when he was ordered to stand 
on an old stump and turn his back to his classmates. 

“We will now have the morning song 
session,’’ says the schoolmaster; ‘‘and | 
hope that Nancy Thrush will kindly help 


us in the chorus.” 


— - 
‘Please, teacher,’’ speaks up a tiny Feet gas | 
voice, “I can’t sing; I can only hum.” a 
“‘We won't be fussy about that, little 


Bee,” says the teacher. ‘Just 
you take a place near the 
Humming Birds and hum with 
them.”’ 

“I’m the only one here who 
can chirp high enough to reach 
five octaves,’’ whispered a tiny 
cricket to a grasshopper. 


=i Are = 


ie 


That's nothing,” returns the 
grasshopper; “I've 
Katy Did just by rub 
bing his wings together.”’ 


a cousin who 
an say 





“Katy Didn't,” peeps an imp 
h rosebug on a near-by seat on 
9 verhearing the remark. 

Ran “Please, sir, | wasn’t singing 

ae, ° 0 : 
[ was only whispering,’ chirps 

’ Peter roguishly. 

Again the class breaks into 


laughter and little Ebenezer 

Tumble Bug tumbles right off 
his seat. When order is restored the school raises its voice 
in one grand effort. The Treetoads sing, the Meadow Larks 
trill, the Bobolinks twitter, the Nightingales add their silvery 
notes, the Finches warble, the Squirrels chatter, the Screech 
Owls screech, the little Froglets croak and the Thrushes 
reach high ‘‘C”’ as the great burs? of melody rings out. 


"eee doing fine this morning,” says the professor. 
“And " But his remark was never finished, for 
right in the midst of the stanza one of the very front benches 
goes clattering to the floor and upsets all its occupants. The 
song stops suddenly : 

“What's the matter now?” exclaims the schoolmaster 
severely as he eyes one of the little students sitting on the 
floor. 

“‘Please, sir, Waldo Woodpecker just ground the leg off 
our bench.”’ 

“I couldn't help it, sir,’ says Waldo very politely. “I 
was only trying to add my tattoo to the din.” 

“You mean song,” retorts his teacher, eying him sharply. 
Turning to the clock the schoolmaster says: “Singing is 
ended for the day and we will now take up the regular work- 
ing work,” Shuffling about in their seats the little pupils 
get out slates and notebooks. ‘‘First of all I wish to ask 
Terry Firefly why he failed to reach 
one candle power in yesterday’s glow- 
ing class.” 











jirst be 


1 carina 





Terry, however, had a ready excuse. 

“T was seated beside one of those waterbug bogs yester- 
day, and the dampness cracked my lamp chimney.” 

Again the class titters and again the teacher raps for order. 

“Next I will ask little Caleb Turtle to go to the blackboard 
and write down the morning’s writing exercises. Caleb goes 
to the board and writes: 

A bee—a beetle. 

A rat—a rattle. 

I see a cat. 

And then as the teacher turns his back 
he adds: I see a cattle. 

“That’s not on your copybook,” says 
Mr. Owl upon discovering the line. 

“T forgot, sir, and left my book at home,” 
says Caleb. 

“Vou get 
the protessor. 


five demerits for that,’’ says 
“You know the only home 
you have is on your back.”’ 


* had drawn his head right inside his shell. 
° “T’'ll now ask Waldo Woodchuck why a 
Daddy Longlegs takes such long steps.” 
“It's because he can’t afford to buy hip boots and the 
briers tickle his feet,’’ answers Waldo 
And so the session goes merrily on until the time when the 
pupils divide and each goes to its separate classroom for their 


- study hours. 


Some go to the recesses among the clover leaves, some 
to deeply dug burrows, some to lofty tree tops and others to 
gossamer webs. 

The Squirrels learn to gather their harvests of tender 
beechnuts, and the Woodmice quickly learn to gather their 


store of seeds. The Possum babies learn to hang by their 
tails from the branches of the old dead trees, while the 
Chipmunks take their lessons in carrying a chestnut in each 
little cheek. 

Littl Tommy Woodc! ‘ le 1 picl 
s taught to build his home ben the winding stone 

Che Moles make myriads of t rf ring t . 
ter the art of tunneling 

The sly little Foxes learn to unfast: clasps of chicken- 
house doors and to outrun the baving hound And “‘Racky”’ 
Coon takes lessons in washing his ear of vellow corn beside 
the babbling brook. The Porcupines struggle with lessons 


in quill sharpening, and Tiny Toad becomes an apt pupil 


in high jumping. 


HE little ‘‘Tad”’ Poles go splashing ibout in the cry stal 

pool as they master the art of swimming, while the Frog- 
lets are taught to croak ‘‘ Chug-a-rum,”’ just like their elders 
from the top of a lily pad. 

The Spiders have classes in web spinning and make webs 
both plain and fancy, while the Moths use the latest charts 
as they are taught to powder their wings. The Bees take up 
the art of honey making and search the neighboring blos- 
soms for golden honey. 

So one and all diligently use the morning hours to learn 
their various tasks, each and every one dependent on na- 
ture’s teachings to make them ready to take their places in 
the great forests and fragrant meadows; to care for and 
protect themselves even as you and I. 

And only when the schoolhouse bell sounds its note for the 
sessions to end do the little people go scampering homeward, 
with each little head proudly filled with the day’s teachings 
and each tiny breast swelled with pride because of the knowl- 
edge it has gained at the little Woodland School on the 
hilltop. 


If vou wish to see just how the Woodland School looked take 
" shears and cul out pictures on Page should 
mounted on heavier cardboard, 

and tabs left at dotted lines to be bent back 


k 
so the picture will stand upright. 
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—the food product that brings increased 
nourishment and economy to every meal. 


The Famous 
Salvation Army 
Recipe for Doughnuts 
2% cups flour 

lcup sugar 


2 tabi lard 
% cup H EBE diluted 
with % cup water - 
1% tablespoons - 
baking powder 
2 teaspoons ground- 
mace 


% tablespoon salt 


Mix into a stiff, 
may 7" ~ 
in t. 

30 doughn 


} 


ee 


“Mother's making 
doughnuts — 


—the same plump, golden brown dough- 
nuts made popular by the Salvation 


Army “Over There,” 


because 


making them with HEBE. 


she 1s 


Since we published a year ago the fa- 
mous recipe by Margaret Sheldon, the 
original ‘‘doughnut lassie,” thousands of 
mothers have used it and expressed their 
delight. One of them writes:—‘‘I have 
tried your recipe for doughnuts, and from 
the rush on the cookie jar I feel safe in 
saying they are the best I have ever 


made.”’ 


Miss Sheldon’s recipe, given above, 


calls for HEBE. 


day and try it. 


Get a can of HEBE to- 


HEBE is an ideal product for all cook- 
ing purposes and for use in coffee. Footls 
prepared with it are improved in taste 
and texture and are made more nourish- 
ing. HEBE is pure skimmed milk 
evaporated to double strength 
enriched with cocoanut fat. 


a 


* ae 
NET CONTENTS 7 LB. AvOIRDUPO!S 


CONTAINS 7.8% VEGETABLE FAT 
25.5%. TOTAL SOLIDS 
THE HEBE COMPANY 
OPFices: CHICAGO- SEATTLE.US 
[ar ; 


4 € 
Compguno ot 


ATED SKIM™ 9 





Ss 


Get HEBE from your grocer. 
For real economy, keep a supply 
on hand and use it daily. Write 
for the HEBE Book of Recipes. 


Address the 


Home Economy 


Department, 3101 Consumers 


Bldg., Chicago. 


THE 


Chicago 


HEBE 


COMPANY 


Seattle 


Novem! 


1¢ 
yy 
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A WOMAN OF NO OCCUPATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


nineteen out of every hundred women are 
endowed with this help. 

The matter of fuel for cooking is an item in 
which the countrywoman has been notably 
backward. She has blazed few trails away 
from the old hereditary blaze of wood or coal 
which makes the summer stage of her activi- 
ties so oppressive. A comparatively small 
number of gas or electric ranges is noted 
among the three million and more homes. 
Even the kerosene stove is infrequent. . And 
the fireless cooker, which is needed so su- 
premely in the farmhouse, has been over- 
looked by most rural communities intent 
upon getting the very latest plows and 
reapers. 

So in a kitchen atmosphere which fre- 
quently reaches one hundred and ten degrees 
the woman of no occupation pursues her 
round of soft Castilian idleness. For some 
reason or other that summer kitchen of hers is 
always overheated. Two or three days out of 
the week Mrs. Brown is makjng up big fires 
for washing and ironing. Sometimes she is 
cooking for harvest hands. Always she is 
preparing big dinners for her own family. 
Frequently she is preserving and pickling. 
As a matter of incidental interest, too, it may 
be remarked that by no means all of the three 
million have been converted to the ease of 
the cold-pack method. 


Few Enjoy Screened Porch 


| oni the tropical zone of even wood or 
coal stove it is, of course, quite possible to 
find sanctuary. Yet it has occurred to piti- 
ably few women just how much a screened 
porch would minister to hot-weather com- 
fort. Here in this retreat the farm woman 
could prepare her vegetables and here she 
could serve some of her meals. Nevertheless, 
among the women interviewed there is a very 
small number enjoying the advantages of the 
screened porch. 

Perhaps the amount of outdoors always 
going on about a farmhouse has blinded Mrs. 
Brown to its virtues. Perhaps she cannot 
associate with relief anything that adds so 
much to her burdens. For remember, please, 
that the kitchen work of Mrs. Brown means 
a great deal of coming out of the kitchen. 
Here are some statistics which, taken in con- 
nection with the previous ones regarding 
wood and water, help to illuminate this state- 
ment: 

There is an average of ninety chickens to 
the flock and more than two million and six 
hundred thousand farm women take exclu- 
sive care of these. There is an average of 
from five to eight cows on the farm and 
slightly more than one-fourth of our women 
help look after these. A still greater number 
assist with the milking. More than two 
million women continue to wash milk pails 
and just about the same number have never 
been separated from the milk separator. 
Let it not be thought, either, that the 
farm woman of modern times has cast off the 
burden of the churn. There are almost two 
million women making their own butter. 
Almost an equal number take care of the 
family garden. 


The Favored Form is Pie 


At YES, Mrs. Brown is versatile in her 
dolce far niente! But do not forget that 
her lack of occupation centers about the cook 
ing. The standard of a meal with the average 
rural woman of to-day is still something that 
does not leave vacant one inch of tablecloth. 
Particularly if she be the wife of a prosperous 


Middle Western farmer she descends, 
like, upon her Danaé of a kitchen tab) 
shower of calories. Look at the dinner 
she has prepared most any day in the 
and you will locate simultaneousl, 
boiled ham, fried chicken, macaroni and 
toes, string beans and cauliflower, brea: 
biscuits and all manner of preserves, pi 
and jellies. She always has some form o 
sert and the favored form continues to b 
Who was it. put the pie in pioneer? \ 
ever inspired leader of extra burdens f 
country woman preached the gospel o 
petual pastry has never lost his influenc: 
the year round Mrs. Brown is kept at 
task. She herself would willingly dis; 
with this climax of dinner and suppe1 
“somehow Ezra doesn’t feel right ab 
meal unless he sees pie on the table.” 


You Don’t Need Big Meals 
J. ys NST the mob scene of calories an: 


perpetual starring of pie the Depart 
of Extension Work with Woman is utter 
continual protest. “You don’t need a 
food,”’ it says in effect to the farmer’s wif 
“The fact of it is that you are ruining your 
digestion with these big meals. One meat, 
one green vegetable, potatoes and a simple 
dessert—this suffices for even those who do 
hard manual labor. H you could be satisfied 
with simple meals like this you could cut 
down not only the hundreds of steps neces- 
sary to prepare such dinners and the many 
additional dishes that must be washed after- 
ward, but your doctor bills also.” 

It is surprisingly hard for the average Mrs. 
Brown to accept this doctrine, however. She 
can’t realize that macaroni is a meat sub 
stitute, not a meat companion. She is too apt 
to overlook the virtues of the vitamines con 
tained in salads and green vegetables in her 
zeal for the calories of the bulky foods. And 
so she holds to unnecessary work. 

Nor is the cooking which she does for 
family the only imposition of each day. The 
survey shows that some million and six hur 
dred thousand farm women board four « 
five hired men on an average of almost seve! 
weeks a year. In other days the hired gi: 
helped out most conspicuously with thes 
hired men. Now only fourteen women out 
every hundred interrogated reported 
presence of even seasonal assistance of | 


kind. 


Do You Study School Lunches? 


HE children’s school lunches are anot 

factor to be considered in the am« 
of food preparation accomplished by M 
Brown. It must be remembered that, eve: 
this day and age, it is only the most progres 
sive rural community which offers the lunc! 
stand where the schoolchild may purchase 
a few pennies his bowl of hot soup or his « 
of chocolate. In other districts the child, 
able, of course, to walk at noon that aver 
distance of one and a half miles from scho 
to his home, must take along his mid 
meal. Putting up those boxes or pails « 
morning means a good deal of extra worl 
Mrs. Brown and, incidentally, a great 
more for Tommy’s and Susie’s “tummi 
Cold food, even when chosen discreeth 
not so digestible as warm And very « 
there is little discretion exercised in select 
the contents of that box. Into it are ap 
go, in fact, the same cold mince pie and 
same cold sausage caked with white fat f 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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Get these wonderful “Feist” Song Hits! 


Take this page to your piano and try these wonderful new “Feist”’ Melodies. They 
speak for themselves—they’ll tell you why they’ve been chosen by the music lovers of 
America as the hits of the hour. You can get them complete at your music dealer’s. 


“Feist” Songs on Sale at All Good Music Stores and at 
. Kresge, Kress, McCrory, Grant, Kraft and Metropolitan Stores 





(If you can’t get them at your dealer’s we will supply you direct at 40c a copy, postpaid. Band or Orchestra, 25c each ) 





. ht-ly turns 
J light y ~~ 





to love 
SS. a 


theart 
{ You'll 


Get a Roll for your 
Player-Piano 








Ask your dealer for a copy 
of “‘Feist’ Melody 
Ballads” 


—A little booklet that will give 
you words and music of the 
choruses of many of the beauti- 
ful song hits listed above. If 
not at your dealer’s, send us his 
name with a two cent stamp 
and we will supply you direct. 











EO FEIST Inc. Feist Building NewYork ~ Canada:193Yonge St Toronto Ont 
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Without Beautiful, well kept Hair, 
You can never be Really Attractive 


STUDY the pictures of these beautiful 
“’ women and you will see just how 
much their hair has to do with their 
appearance. 

Beautiful hair is not just a matter of 
luck, it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if 
you care for it properly. Beautiful hair 
depends almost entirely upon the care 
you give it. 

Shampooing is always the most im- 
portant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and 
disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
your hair has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing, to keep it beauti- 
ful, it cannot stand the harsh effect of 
ordinary soaps. The free alkali in ordi- 
nary soaps soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women use Mul- 
sified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, 
pure and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure, and it does not 
dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beauti 
ful you can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 
warm water. Then, apply a little 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rub- 


Betty ©@mMPsoN 


OW 


To Keep Your Hair 
Beautiful 
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bing it in thoroughly all over the scalp 
and throughout the entire length, down 
to the ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather. 

This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly, using clear, 
fresh water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair, but sometimes the third 
is necessary. You can easily tell, for 
when the hair is perfectly clean it will 
be soft and silky in the water, the strands 
will fall apart easily, each separate hair 
floating alone in the water and the entire 
mass, even while wet, will feel loose, 
fluffy and light to the touch and be so 
clean it will fairly squeak when you pull 
it through your fingers. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 
final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 
of warm water and followed with a 


November 





rinsing in cold water. When you have 
rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it as 
dry as you can; and finish by rubbing it 
with a turkish tewel, shaking it and 
flufing it until it is dry. Then, give it 
a good brushing. 

After a Mulsified Shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful, well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking 
and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage, and it 
will be noticed and ad- 
mired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug 
store or toilet goods 
counter. A 4-ounce 
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A WOMAN OF NO OCCUPATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


ich Mrs. Brown 
self reaped a har- 
st of digestive 
ibles. 

Phe activities which 

have already out- 
d would be quite 
ugh to keep the 
rage woman from 
ndering whether 
should take up 
itualism or Bol- 
vism. Yet there 
still abysses of idle- 
; waiting for Mrs. 
ra Brown. In the 
summer after- 
ns when she might ‘ad 
al an hour for a nap 
is haunted by the 
sught of all the mending that ought to be 
ne. It is estimated that the average time 
ich the countrywoman spends upon this 
ail is three and a half hoursa week. More 
n this, there is the sewing for herself and 
children. Nearly all of the three million 
| more women make their own clothes. 
Here, however, we are glad to note a buoy- 
int difference between Mrs. Brown and 
her grandmother. Nearly every one of the 
women interviewed had a sewing machine. 

There is a certain story told about an old 
man who had a hundred things to do. “I 
think I’ll take a nap first and then I'll have 
only ninety-nine,” he decided. If only the 
farm woman could share this sense of a pri- 
mary responsibility to herself! But she does 
not. Her order of precedence is directly op- 
posed to that of the systematic old gentle- 
man. She does her ninety-nine tasks first. 
By that time she has not an hour left for her 
own recreation. She can accomplish scarcely 
any reading of books or magazines. She must 
neglect her personal appearance. And it is an 
appalling fact that outs thirteen out of every 
hundred women questioned had any vaca- 
tion. Those who are able to get away aver- 
age only eleven and a half days. 

According to the survey made under the 
direction of Miss Ward, the farm woman’s 
working day is almost a twelve-hour one. 

It is not, however, the quantity of work so 
much as the lack of compensation for this 

ork which makes the docility of the trade 
inion of country women so remarkable. For 
statistics reveal that only a small number 
of these have any money which they may 
all their own. These, specifically, are the 
averages: Sixteen out of every hundred 
vomen receive the income from all eggs sold; 
twenty-two out of every hundred get the 
poultry money, and scarcely more than one- 
tenth collect from the butter. Considering 
that about one-third of these women market 
the butter, the last figure is a commentary 
all by itself. 


Keeps House, Not a Home 


[ NDER the conditions outlined one is 
compelled to regard Mrs. Ezra Brown as 
waste of woman power. She has no time for 
lf-development, and the absorption of her 
dividuality by the mere physical machinery 
the farm reacts not only upon herself but 
pon her family. She cooks for her children 

| she washes dishes and mends clothes; but 
itside the sphere of this constant material 
ire, she can spare them but little of herself. 

What time has she for ~eading them stories or 

talking to them or sh cing any of their prob- 
ms, this mother who often toils from five in 
€ morning until nine at night? 

She brings up all her brood exactly in the 
ame way—the timid and the fearless, the 
truthful and the untruthful, the hot-tem- 
pered and the gentle. For how could you ex- 
pect a woman who has been turned by some 
grim alchemy into a work machine to retain, 
nuch less develop, any power of imagina- 
tion? And without imagination how can 
Mrs. Brown enter the souls of her children? 
Yet unless she does enter them she is merely 

rowing children, not bringing them up. 
he fact is that poor Mrs. Brown generally 
eeps house instead of keeping a home. For 

i home centers not 





situation is that usu- 
ally it is not Mrs. 
Brown’s fault. Like a 
story from the Arabian 
Nights reads the tale 
of how the pretty, 
bright-eyed, high- 
spirited country girl is 
turned by some sin- 
ister magic into the 
rough-skinned, dull- 
eyed.country wife. 
Buf: in the Arabian 
Nights there is always 
ae a fairy prince or prin- 
’ cess to restore the 
SS changed one to the 
happy original state. 
Upon this subject 
Miss Ward has this to 
say: “‘The loss to family and community by 
such waste of woman power as is shown in 
the survey could be prevented by a reason- 
able amount of planning and well-directed 
investment in modern equipment. 
‘Everywhere we hear of the economic im- 
portance of a contented rural population 
willing to stay on the land and help build it 
up. Perhaps the greatest factor in bringing 
this about will be the healthy, alert and ex- 
pert home maker who will see to it that a 
yart of the increased income from the farm 
is directed toward the improvement of the 
home as a means of contentment and stimuli 
for farm work.” 


A New Job for Mrs. Brown 


) i IS, in fact, up to Mrs. Ezra Brown to 
stop the migration cityward. 

The extent of her power in this direction 
is brought out by the case of a woman 
whose husband’s large farm is just about 
two miles from a certain very prosperous 
Pennsylvania town. 

One week in June this woman drove in her 
own neat coupé to a morning party given by 
one of her friends in town. 

“When did you get your new car?” asked 
her hostess immediately, 

“Oh, that’s eggs, butter and poultry for 
the past few years. Dan didn’t want me to 
spend my money that way, but I just told 
him the children and I had to have some- 
thing for our own use. He’s always got his 
car busy around the farm, and we never 
could have it when we wanted to go any 
place in the daytime.” 

At twelve o’clock the countrywoman got 
up to leave. 

“But I thought you were going to Mrs. 
Smith’s this afternoon!” one of the other 
guests exclaimed. 

“I’m coming back, of course,”’ said the 
farm woman; “but I’m going to put up 
cherries now.” 

“Put up cherries! Why, you’ve only got 
three hours to do it in.” 

“Oh, that’s plenty. I'll just put them in 
the fireless cooker and leave them.”’ 

The town woman, who had been inter- 
rogating her, looked wonderingly at this new 
type of farmer’s wife from the tips of her 
immaculate white buckskin shoes to the 
band about her sports hat. “Well,” she 
said, “‘things have certainly changed since 
I was a girl on the farm. We couldn’t take 
life so easy then.” 

‘And do you suppose I go have to 
learn myself?” retorted the farm woman. 
““Why, when I was first married I used to 
save and pinch to put every cent back into 
the farm. Then the children began to grow 
up, and I saw how discontented they were 
getting with country ways. I had to do 
something; I had to work to save work; 
and I started right away buying some im- 
provements I always used to think were too 
expensive. I got started and I never 
stopped. Only last week Dan wanted to buy 
some more ground. Instead I persuaded him 
to get a piano and a new vacuum cleaner. 
Of course the neighbors think I’m extrava- 
gant—in fact, just plumb crazy. Well,” she 
finished with a smile, “I notice our four boys 
are all staying on the farm to help their 

father and that the 





ibout the kitchen 
ange, but about rec- 
eation and study 
nd games and al- 
vays a mother to 
vhom you can tell 
things. It is the lack 
f these very ele- 
ments which has 
tunted and gnarled 
the nature of many 
a child born on the 
farm. It is certainly 
responsible for the 
fact that such large 
numbers of country 
boys and girls are 
fleeing from their na- 
tive acres to the life 
of the town and city. 

The pitiable part 
about the whole 











neighbors’ sons are 
taking positions in 
town as fast as they 
can get them.” 

This statement 
points the moral of 
the whole situation. 
For that Mr. Ezra 
Brown should ac- 
quire more land is 
not the problem of 
the modern-day 
farmer. 

The real objective 
is the ability to keep 
enough people to 
work what land he 
already has; and 
reaching this should 
be the supreme oc- 
cupation of Mrs. 
Ezra Brown. 
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Sometimes it is doubted that 
Spaghetti so delicious could come 
in a can. But when you send 
for and show the very can it 
came in, the case is proved. 


HEINZ 


Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 





Heinz SPAGHETTI is so Convenient, so quickly 
made ready for the table, and so good, that it 
rapidly made a place for itself in many thou- 


sands of homes where it is a ““standby’’ to be 


served often. 


This Spaghetti is both made and cooked in 
the Heinz kitchens. The recipe was Italian 
originally, but that was vastly improved by the 
tomato sauce for which Heinz is famous and 


a special cheese of unusual excellence. 


High in food value, low in cost and enjoyed 
by everybody, there is no food that is more 


perfect for family use. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 


cooKxt® 


SPAGHETT! 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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ls My Boy Problem’ 
Yours Also? 


By Mrs. Lawrence Hemming 


T WAS a whole year before I found the 
solution to my “ boy problem,” which 
sooner or later must be the boy prob- 

lem of almost every mother. 

When I first heard of double shrunk 
woolens—the kind of goods from which 
all Cortley Jr. Clothes are made—my 
difficulties of dressing my boy were 
ended. For with 
double shrunk wool- 





ens came a_relief 
trom shapeless, out 
at-the-elbow suits 
and baggy, dog- 
eared overcoats. In 
such goods lies the 
whole secret of long 









wear, good looks, 
style and economy 
in boys’ clothes. 

Besides the double shrunk woolens of 
Cortley Jr. Clothes it is the maker’s care- 
ful attention to details that gives these 
garments their tremendous resistance to 
the wear and tear of boydom. 

The pockets, for instance, have earned 
my everlasting respect. With thought of 
the numerous top and penknife treasures 
of the boy’s world, the corners are stayed 
and tacked, and the openings are securely 
double stitched all 
around. Non-ravel 
facing protects each 
pocket from fraying. 

In every Cortley 
Jr. garment the but- 
tons are sewed on 
with hard-spun linen 
thread. There are 
extra buttons too, 
in case the original 


liow who “takes a 
now and then needs 
double shrunk woolens 

















in overcoat of such qual- 


ity endures handsomely 
ones are broken. A through more than one 
winter 


double thickness of 
cloth reinforces the knees, elbows and 
seat. And it is just such little details as 
these that make the Cortley Jr. Clothes 
for fall and winter, garments of excep- 
tional service and satisfaction. 

Every Cortley Jr. Suit has 28 distinct 
points of superiority. 

Altogether, | have found that the mak- 
ers of Cortley Jr. 
Clothes have under- 
stood the needs of the 


Cortley Fr. 










real, live, sports-loving 
As for the 
price—it is lower than 


youngster. 


other clothes of the 





same quality. 


A BOOK FOR 
THE BOY 


“Tricks That Boys 
Can Do” is the name 
of the new Cortley Jr. 
book for boys. Fill in the coupon below 
and a copy will be sent to your boy at 
once. Or let him send for it himself—and 
receive it in time to become the hero of 
the Thanksgiving party. Be sure the name 
of your favorite clothier is mentioned. 
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Look for the famous 28 
Points o Superiorit 
on the sieeve label of 
every Cortley Jr. Suit. 


Cortley Jr 


Clothes 


Produced and Guaranteed by 


COHEN & LANG 


Style Authors 


In the City of New York, 





COHEN & LANG,707-709 Broadway.New York,N.Y 


You may send without charge a copy of 


“Tricks That Boys Can Do” to the boy whose 


name I have written below, 
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By Common Impulse Every Man Present Was on His Feet When the Name Left the Chairman's Lips 


EIGHTY YEARS OF REMINISCENCE 
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S A ten-year- 
old girl I had 
my first les 
sons in the 


a—aVj ‘“‘witching 
a art of noble 
so horsemanship” and 
» ¢ n 
a : a knowl- 
3% “alm edge of 
—" = — 


national 
politics from one and the same 
master. My father was a lover 

of fine horses, a fearless rider 
and a skillful driver. A pretty mare, Fanny 
by name, was my mount, and when I had 
learned not to toughen her tender mouth by 
jerking or sawing at the bit, not to bear my 
whole weight upon the stirrup, to hold the 
rein taut and not tight, to sit straight and 
squarely in the saddle and to keep Fanny in 
the road, my instructor enjoyed our excur- 
sions almost as much as I 

My father was an ardent Whig. The party 
entered the political arena in 1834 and leaped 
into prominence in 1840 in the election by an 
overwhelming majority of General William 
Henry Harrison as Presidentand John Tyler 
as Vice President. Both were Virginians by 
birth. 

It is hardly a digression to remark here 
that “‘the log cabin and hard cider”’ which 
held so conspicuous a part in what may be 
called the tools of the electioneering trade 
were symbols of Harrison’s pioneer life. He 
had obeyed the call of “Westward ho!” in 
his early manhood, when to the “tools” 
mentioned here was added the sobriquet of 
“Tippecanoe,” in recognition of his military 
prowess. The appeal to all sections of the 
country was powerful. 
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By Marion Harland 


It was highly creditable to his heart and 
significant of loyalty to the parent stock that 
he revisited his ancestral éclocdal homestead 
of Berkeley, in Charles City County, Vir- 
ginia, purposely to write his inaugural in his 
mother’s room, where he drew the first 
breath of life. 

He outlived inauguration day by a single 
month, and John Tyler took his seat in the 
presidential chair. 


HAVE neither room nor inclination to 

enlarge here upon the various causes which 
made Tyler’s administration extremely un- 
popular to the whole nation and a source of 
bitter chagrin to his party. Prior to his elec- 
tion he had filled well several offices in his 
native state, including that of governor, and 
served as congressman to the satisfaction of 
the public 

In the attempt to retrieve the mortifying 
disaster, the Whigs put forth in the next 
presidential campaign a ticket which, to the 
twentieth-century observer and thinker, 
would have seemed to be one of the most 
attractive ever offered to American voters. 
Henry Clay—Virginian born—the popular 
orator of Kentucky, with a long record of 
brilliant achievements in official stations at 
home and abroad, was the nominee for the 
presidential office. For Vice President was 
proposed Theodore Frelinghuysen, a dis- 
tinguished New Jersey jurist and chancellor 
of the University of New York. 


BY NAT LITTLE 


Never in the history of the republi: 
has a political party been more san 
guine of a triumphant success than 
were Whig leaders and followers at 
this juncture. The campaign was 
ushered in with processions, politica! 
songs and editorial solthacise of new laurels 
to be gained by the candidate and a rehabil 
itation of the humbled party. 


NEW feature of the canvass was the 

number and variety of Whig ballads, al! 
sounding the same note of anticipated vic- 
tory. The chorus of one of the most popular 
linked the East and West with the names of 
the victors-to-be: 


For old Kentuck, the Jersey blue, 
For Clay and Frelinghuysen too. 


The barbecue—derived from the Spanish 
barbacoa, implying a grating or railing—had 
long been a favorite form of outdoor feast in 
the South and West. This function now 
came into vigorous play asa political feature. 
The Democrats were the first to inaugurate 
it. With what their opponents erroneously 
supposed to be the energy of desperation 
they redoubled party “demonstrations” all 
over the country. In midsummer notice was 
given throughout Powhatan that a barbecue 
would be held by the Democrats upon a 
plantation contiguous to the courthouse of 
the county. 

On the morning of the great occasion I 
persuaded my father to let me accompany 
him to the theater of operations. The suc- 
cess of the preparations for the affair de- 
pended upon securing, first, an extensive 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 47 
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Fear ((eswe| 


The Daily 
Thanksgiving 


Human intelligence is nature’s anti- 
dote for the drudgeries of daily life. 
Invention has found the way to do the 
mean things better than they can be 
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done by hand, and pleasantly as well. 

Keeping the house clean used to be a monotonous, tiresome, 
boresome affair, but the wise women of the world found their 
avenues of escape in the suction cleaner and the washing 


machine. 
last Thursday in November. 


Now they do not defer their Thanksgiving until the 


Carpets, Cloths and Clothes 


The quarter of a million women 
who own and use Apex Suction 
Cleaners are daily thankful for the 
ease and efficiency with which they 
keep their homes clean. Cleanliness 
is so available with an Apex, and it 
is cleanliness that pays dividends in 
comfort, beauty, health and mental 
satisfaction. 

Apex Suction Cleaners are preferred 
for definite reasons. There is no lost 
power, because Apex is correctly de- 
signed. Correct design makes Apex 
light and manageable. The long nozzle 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING CO.., 


is divided so that the suction is evenly 
controlled over the entire length. The 
nozzle is inclined so as to reach into 
corners, up to baseboards, under fur- 
niture and wherever dust is likely to 
collect undisturbed. These advan- 
tages are proved by international use 
and satisfaction. And the Apex is one 
of the oldest Suction Cleaners made. 

If you have an Apex you agree on 
all these points. If you need one, 
investigate at once. Call on your 
Apex dealer now. If you do not 
know who he is, write us for his name. 


1067 East 152nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Made in Canada by 
APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 





She e ail 


Limited, 102-104 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





ELECTRIC SUCTION CLEANER 
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Two 
Apex 
Features 


inclined - divided 
nozzle and horizon- 


easily under low- 
built furniture, 
draws up the dust 
from around chair 
and table legs, and 
cleans close up to 
baseboards. Apex 
suction is just as 
powerful at the ex- 
treme ends of the 
nozzle opening as in 
the center. This in- 
sures even, thorough 
cleaning, all the way 
across. 


Cleaners and Washers go together. Through 
many years of experience in providing housewives 
with the right cleaner, we naturally determined 
what merits and what construction were necessary 
for the right Washer. When we were sure of 
every detail we built the Rotapex Electric Clothes 
Washer. It was made to serve, and not primarily 
to sell, but because it serves, it sells. 

It is risky to buy a washing machine unless you 
know what you want. If you will write down all 
the things that you expect of a Clothes Washer, 
you can check them up and find them in a Rotap 
Then the Rotapex goes beyond your own specifications 
because it represents the best inventive and engineering 
insight yet applied to the Clothes Washing business. 

A Clothes Washer calls for a 
The Rotapex is not cheap but it 
way to settle the Clothes Washing question is to get 
acquainted with Rotapex features. Send for descriptive 
folder and a. for name of Rotapex dealer nearest you. 
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considerable investment. 
is economical. The best 
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Built by the makers of the 
famous Apex Electric Cleaner 


The Apex with its 


tal motor glides 





OTAPEX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER ry 
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Arrange 
with Your 
Dealer for a 
demonstration 


of the Vacuum 


Cleaner with 
“That Lever” 


The hostess heightens the delight of a charming 
afternoon tea when she shows her interested 
friends the newest labor-saving addition to her 
already well-equipped and modern home, namely, 
The Electric Sweeper-Vac, with motor-driven 


ELECTRIC 





brush, which is the accepted standard of mechanica 
vacuum cleaners. Really, two Vacuum Cleaners ii 
one, as with one turn of “THAT LEVER” you ge' 
Powerful Suction only, and with another turn the 
same Suction and Motor-Driven Brush combined 


Write us at once for the most elaborate Vacuum Cleaner catalog ever issued. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY, 162 Fremont Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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EIGHTY YEARS OF REMINISCENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


tretch of level “old field” or, as we would 
yut it, a “common,” where the speakers’ 
tand and the seats for the audience could be 
irranged conveniently; second, one or more 
good springs of water with running brooks 
n which bottles of milk, cider, lemonade, and 
o on, could be kept cool; lastly, the edge of a 
wood giving upon the “old field,” in the 
hade of which the alfresco kitchen could 
be located. The vicinity of the two hotels in 
the village was a convenience to those who 
vished to stable their horses during the 
festival. 

As we crossed the broad, straggling high 
vay beyond the plantation tents my father 
aid jocosely: “It is not likely that many 
Democrats will wish to have their horses 
taken care of. There’s sure to be a big dele- 
ation from the Yellow-Jacket country.” 

The aforesaid neighborhood took its name 
from the fact that nearly every man in the 
community wore nankeen coat and trousers 
ind a white hat when he visited the court- 
ouse. And, by an odd coincidence, more 
orrel horses were raised upon the farms of 
the Yellow-Jacket region than were to be 
found in all the other counties of the state 
put together. 


LAUGHED in full comprehension of the 

meaning of the remark. The “Yellow- 
Jacket country,” in the lower part of Pow- 
hatan and bordering upon Chesterfield 
County, was inhabited almost entirely by 
what were known, in the parlance of the 
day, as “poor white folks,” and the mascu- 
line population of the section was almost 
exclusively Democratic 

The rude rostrum and benches had been 
put into place the previous day. The back- 
less seats were long planks planed upon the 
upper side and nailed loosely to rough legs 
from which the bark had not been removed. 
About a dozen straggling trees would be a 
partial screen from the sun. 

The kitchen was to me the chief object of 
interest and curiosity. I had heard of such, 
but this was the first one I had ever seen. 
Fight or ten pits, each about two feet deep 
and six or seven feet long, with squared sides, 
had been filled with billets of seasoned wood, 
over the burning of which watch had been 
kept until daylight by men selected for that 
duty. These pits were now more than half 
full of scarlet coals. Rough bars of iron, 
hammered out by country blacksmiths, were 
laid from side to side, carrying out the origi- 
nal idea of the grating or railing. 

Upon these were the dressed carcasses of 
two oxen, four sheep, a calf and six half- 
grown pigs. Each animal was split down the 
back and the beeves were already browned 
upon the under side. When cooked, these 
would be transferred to the dishes piled under 
a tree, and thence to the table of rough 
boards surrounded by primitive benches. 

By two o’clock the speaking would be 
over, the colored waiters and cooks would 
have carved and served the hot meats. Pans, 
hampers and boxes, in which the remnants 
of the feast—if there were any—would be 
stored, were visible in the deeper shadow of 
the wood. 

“And they call that fun!” ejaculated I 
when, having made the rounds, we took our 
way homeward. “The sight is enough to 

poil one’s appetite for a week.” 

‘They will keep up appetite and spirits by 
the rows of bottles I saw lying in the 
branch” (brook), was the reply, “as we shall 
hear before sundown.” 


HE prediction came true. Ere the sun 

touched the western horizon the village 
street and the highroads leading into the 
ountry were a babel of song, laughter and 
shouts. 

“Are they all drunk?” I inquired, survey- 
ing the disorderly procession from an upper 
window. 

“All that could get enough to drink,” 
inswered my father, who was watching the 
show with me. “It takes 
. good deal to turn the 
head of a Democrat in 
election time.” 

Lest these comments 
may sound uncharitable 
to the uninitiated reader, 
let me say that, however 
party lines may have 
shifted and the character 
of partisans changed in 
succeeding years and in 
other localities, the more 
intelligent and refined of 
our county people belonged 
to the Whig party, the 
Democrats forminga much 
lower stratum of society. 

In our after-supper chat 
that night my father took 
the pains to renew in my 
young mind the teach- 
ings inculcated in the 
early morning and late 
evening rides we had 
taken together in my 
childhood. He was 






















gratified that I had retained so much of those 
bygone lessons. I recapitulated with pride, 
pardonable in one of my age and sex, the 
leading principles of the party he served so 
well. To the day of his death he believed in 
the protective tariff and the government of 
a free republic by wise rulers elected to their 
several offices by the votes of educated, free- 
born American citizens. 

Within a week proclamation was made 
throughout the county that a Whig barbe- 
cue worthy of the party, and with new and 
striking features, would™be given within the 
village itself. There were no country papers 
to spread the news, but posters were tac ked 
up on hotel and store porches and to the 
trees at crossroads, and bundles of them dis 
patched by mounted messengers to more 
distant plantations. 


HE hamlet, which will be hereafter des- 

ignated, for convenience’s sake, “the 
Court House,” had a population of about 
five hundred, white and colored. In the cen- 
ter of the settlement was the public square, 
covering an area of an acre and a half and 
surrounded by a substantial railing. 

The largest of the group of buildings thus 
inclosed was the courthouse, an edifice that 
was more than respectable in dimensions and 
architecture, being of brick with slated roof 
and wide portico. Less than a stone’s throw 
away, and, like the courthouse, facing the 
wide main street of the village, was the 
clerk’s office, a smaller brick building, but 
comfortable within and neat in outward 
appearance. 

At the back of the square, behind court- 
house and clerk’s office, was the jail, an ob- 
long structure two stories in height, to which 
rows of grated windows lent a dismal look. 
It stood flush with the back street, and even 
the shrubbery that grew up to the walls on 
each side of the door could not make it any- 
thing less than forlornly ugly. 

Commodious frame cottages surrounded 
by pleasant grounds and gardens and shaded 
by tulip poplars, weeping willows and catalpa 
trees; brick residences of a more pretentious 
character; two hotels; two stores; a shoe- 
maker’s, a tailor’s, a blacksmith’s and a 
saddler’s shop made up the village—the 
largest in the county. 

It was now proposed by the Whigs to 
“astonish the natives,” as one of the pro- 
jectors put it in my hearing, by proving that 
even the political assemblies of what was 
sometimes sarcastically called “‘the gentle- 
man’s party” would not be changed in char- 
acter and proceedings by the presence of the 
wives and daughters of the masculine mem- 
bers thereof. 

In demonstration of this the women of 
the families represented by Whig husbands, 
fathers and sons were invited by letter and 
verbally to be present at the unique bar- 
becue. This, by the way, was to be called a 
“Whig rally,” in contradistinction to the 
coarser revelries conducted under the con- 
ventional name. 

“The barbecue,” a member of the com- 
mittee of arrangements explained, “was a 
postscript in the form of a collation to be 
served when the main business of the day 
had been dispatched.” 


OR three days preceding the event which 

was to make the week memorable, prepa- 
rations for it were carried briskly forward. A 
platform was erected against the rear wall of 
the courthouse, to be furnished in due time 
with chairs for speakers and a few distin- 
guished guests, while a bench at one end 
would be occupied by the double quartet of 
young men who were to quicken patriotism 
by campaign songs. 

Before and beyond the platform were 
ranks of benches set in the green lawn, 
shaded by trees that spread a leafy canopy 
above the array. These seats woul supply 
accommodations for five hundred guests. 
With a special reference to the comfort of the 
women who, it was confi- 
dently hoped, would com- 
pose at least half of the 
audience, the benches were 
constructed with broad 
backs, to which token of 
gallantry another yet more 
uncommon was added on 
the morning of thefestival: 
the seats were covered 
from end to end with 
breadths of stout cotton 
cloth— muslin — spread 
smoothly and tacked down 
securely underneath. 

This proof of solicitude 
for the fair and white rai- 
ment of the wearers was 
my father’shappy thought. 
He was chairman of the 
committee above named. 
Under his direc- 
tion, too, tables for 
the collation were 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 48 




















Tn homes where 
dining isa . fine art 


The hostess who appreciates the finer points of en- 
tertaining invariably serves California Ripe Olives. 
She knows that the fascinating flavor of this delicious 
fruit tempts the palate of even the most blasé epicure. 


She has the assurance, too, that she is serving not 
only a pleasing hors d’ceuvre but a nutritious food 
—for the ripe olive is as nutritious as it is appetizing. 
It is the food of the ages. For centuries the olive has 
been famed for its purity and its health-building 
properties. 

It is the oil in the olive that supplies this great nu- 
tritive value. 

In the California Ripe Olive, which is ripened on the tree under Cali- 
fornia sunshine, this olive oil content (indicated by the rich, dark-brown 
color of the fruit) is found in its most abundant and pleasing form. 

Serve ripe olives just as they come from the can, at luncheon or 
dinner, for picnics or lunch-boxes. Remove the pits and use them in 
sandwiches and salads. 


The California Olive Association is an organization of growers and 
packers united to insure the scientific growing, sterilizing and pac king of 
California Ripe Olives, and to make the purity and wholesomeness of 
this distinctive California fruit more widely known and appreciated. 

To be certain of reliable California Ripe Olives, 
make sure that you buy a brand packed by one of 
the Association Members listed below. 


CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSOCIATION 
McCann Building, San Francisco, Cal. Higgins Building, Los 
PACKER MEMBERS 
A. peo, ae Libby, McNeill & Libby 
California Growers Ass’n, Inc. Los Angeles Olive Growers 
California Packing Corp'n Ass'n (Sylmar Ranch) 
Golden State Canneries 


Angeles, Cal. 


Maywood Packing Company 
McNally Ranch 

Mt. Ida Packing Company 
Roeding Fig & Olive Co. 
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Che Spoon 
for Servin Oranges 


Gra pe Lru it, etc. 


Tue woman intent on CoRRECT SERV- 














IcE becomes doubly critical of silver- 












ware—not only to have the right pieces 
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but to have each piece right in itself. 
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orange spoon—hardly more than an 
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pointed instead of blunt. 
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But finds a very real delight in the 
beautiful Community Orange Spoon, 


with its exquisitely suave line from tip 
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to tip. 
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FIGHTY YEARS OF REMINISCENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


set beneath double rows of thrifty cherry 
trees shading the lawn that separated the end 
of the Grove Tavern from the main street. 
The viands that were in due time to grace the 
tables were prepared in the kitchens of 
the “Grove,” the largest and best hostelry in 
the county. Theappointments of the board 
were as attractive as those of any private 
house. 

The day dawned bright, clear and cool 
for the season. A lively little thunder shower 
on the preceding afternoon had laid the 
dust in the highways and left the face of 
Mother Earth clean and smiling. By eight 
o’clock A. M. groups of horsemen began to 
come in from the surrounding regions. By 
nine a procession of coaches, tilburies and 
buggies thronged all the roads. 


HE “Grove” was separated from the 

Court square by a cross street, which 
would have been blocked by vehicles but for 
the supervision of attendants appointed to 
keep it clear. The occupants of the convey- 
ances were assisted to alight by a corps of 
gentlemen-in-waiting, who then escorted 
them to their seats upon the green. 

All was conducted decorously and in such 
order that at ten o’clock there was no con- 
fusion upon grounds or thoroughfares, and 
a much larger assembly than had been ex- 
pected was gathered. Young men and boys 
who could not find seats elsewhere sat upon 
the grass and perched upon the stout railing 
of the square within hearing of the speakers. 

As the hour hand of my father’s watch 
reached the figure X the master of ceremo- 
nies, Captain Miller, a Powhatan citizen “of 
credit and renown,” walked to the front of 
the stage and the hum of many voices that 
sounded like the breaking surf upon a pebbly 
beach ceased instantly. 

The speaker’s first words brought smiles to 
all faces, but the respectful silence was not 
broken by audible signs of amusement: 
“‘Fellow citizens—and ladies, it is but right 
and reverent that before we enter upon the 
grave and important business that has 
brought us together we should invoke the 
blessing of Almighty God upon our delibera- 
tions. Will the Reverend Mr. Curtis lead 
us in prayer?” 

A graceful bow and wave of the hand in 
the direction of the personage indicated 
brought the clergyman to the speaker’s side. 
The petition that followed was pertinent and 
shorter than might have been expected. 

The chairman again came to the front: 
“Tn accordance with Whig principles of fair 
play and the practice of free speech, the 
committee in charge of the rally to-day has 
arranged that there should be three ad- 
dresses—one by a Democrat; two by Whigs; 
the Whigs reserving to themselves the privi- 
lege of the last speech 

“T have now the honor and the great 
pleasure of presenting to you one who needs 
no other introduction to any intelligent audi- 
ence in this commonwealth—or, I should 
rather say, to any intelligent patriot within 
the bounds of the great and enlightened 
country he has served so long and nobly 
no other introduction, I repeat, than the 
simple enunciation of his illustrious name. 
Fellow citizens—and ladies, you will now be 
addressed by the Honorable Benjamin Wat- 
kins Leigh, of Richmond.” 


Y COMMON impulse every man present 
was on his feet when the name left the 
chairman’s lips, and the flutter of women’s 
fans above their heads was like a wind-swept 
field of lilies. 

The man thus auspiciously announced, 
although past the meridian of life, was hale 
in body and in intellect unimpaired. His 
voice, when he found it after a momentary 
struggle with rising emotion, was musical 
and resonant; this was not until the storm 
of applause that made the leaves overhead 
quiver had subsided. 

His address was, I have been told, a mas- 
terly exposition of the policy, ambitions and 
hopes of his party. Narrative and argument 
were interspersed with 
rhetorical flights that 
were at once calm and 
eloquent withouta touch 
of sensational striving 
after effect. 

Admitting all this, I 
confess shamefacedly 
that my wandering 
thoughts were flagging 
toward boredom, when 
I was recalled to the 
present time and scene 
by his indignant repu- 
diation of the so-called 
Whig President still in 
office. In mingled sor- 
row and anger he des- 
canted upon the 
traitorous tergiversa- 
tion: “‘One who has be- 
trayed the sacred trust 
reposed in him by con- 
fiding compatriots and 
disgraced the high office 





to which he was called by their enthusiastic 
suffrages. Mine is not the only heart that 
aches in recalling the years when Virginia 
held to her heart as a beloved and loyal son 
John Tyler.” 


S THE name was spoken a tall figure 
shot up suddenly from one of the front 
benches. It was that of a manclad ina scarlet 
hunting coat, buttoned up to the chin. His 
gray hair actually seemed to rise upon his un 
covered head. His eyes glared as he raised 
them heavenward and shook his hands, one 
of which held a riding whip, high in the air 
“The Lord have mercy upon our beloved 
country!” he cried in hollow accents that 
yet reached the outermost ring of listeners 
“‘T always say ‘The Lord have mercy upon 
the United States of America’ when I hear 
the name of John Tyler.” 

Captain Cocke, of Homewood, was known 
by sight to everybody there. In early life he 
was a famous fox hunter, and at seventy 
still sported the “‘pink,’’ as the English hav: 
it, upon festal occasions like the present. A 
Sir Oracle, his declaration of views and opin 
ions was as flamboyant as his attire. After 
the demonstration he sank down into his 
seat and covered his face with his hands. 

The storm of laughter that convulsed his 
hearers balked proceedings for two or three 
minutes. Even the orator drank the glass of 
water proffered by the laughing chairman 
and wi his face with his handkerchief 
before he could resume the thread of his 
address. 

The audience had regained composure 
when the distinguished representative of the 
Democratic party, “the Honorable John 
Winston Jones, of Chesterfield County, who 
will now address you,” was introduced. I 
recollect him as a typical campaign orator of 
a school more popular then than now. He 
cracked jokes at the expense of his opponent, 
made free use of uncomplimentary person- 
alities, rent to pieces what had been told us 
as facts, and startled every woman present 
by drawing a big jackknife from his pocket 
and, opening out the largest blade, aimed it 
directly at the chest of the speaker who had 
preceded him. 

“If I were to plunge this into the heart of 
my distinguished friend—and I beg him to 
believe that I have no intention of suiting 
the action to the word—I would do what 
Andrew Jackson did to the financial system 
which my opponent says was upheld and 
encouraged by the President he stigmatizes.”’ 

I did not understand the simile then, nor 
is it quite clear to me now, but gesture and 
speech were so burned into my memory by 
the shock of the moment that I reproduce 
the incident as it occurred. 


HE third and last address, claimed as 

their prerogative by the Whigs, was 
a polished, gentlemanly affair by contrast 
with that which had just gone before. The 
speaker was Holden Rhodes, a lawyer of re- 
pute and ability. The effect of this dis- 
course upon my lacerated sensibilities was 
like the soft pressure and caressing stroke 
of a friendly hand. 

Speeches and subsequent resolutions were 
followed by the most popular song of that 
tumultuous campaign. I was delighted ten 
years ago by the gift of a copy of this par 
ticular ballad drawn from the reliquary of a 
nonagenarian friend. It confirmed in every 
line the correctness of my own memory of 
the doggerel, cherished jealously for seventy 
years as a curious specimen of the taste and 
tone of days that are no more. 

It was agreed that night in the family 
circle, widened by the presence of several 
guests, some of whom were from town, that 
the whole affair had been, as one young fel- 
low phrased it, “‘a thundering success.””’ The 
collation, alias barbecue, had in no wise low- 
ered the tone imparted to the rally by the 
feast of reason and the flow of patriotism 
that preceded it. 

My father “hoped the public might soon 
be brought to comprehend that political in- 
tegrity and pure patri- 
otism were not 
incompatible with re- 
fined speech and be- 
havior. The conduct of 
the present campaign 
by’ the Whigs ought to 
be an object lesson to 
the nation.’’ This 
sounded so fine to me 
that it fastened itself 
upon my memory. 

At the time I was 
more interested in hear- 
ing how mine host of 
the Grove Tavern had 
redeemed his pledge to 
make the provision for 
the body worthy of the 
Clay and Frelinghuysen 
ticket. It is needless to 
mention what were his 
politics. The barbecue, 
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Then You’ll Continue to use Armour’s Macaroni as 


do Millions of Other Careful Buyers 


Armour’s Macaroni establishes a new standard of excellence 
—that same superiority which has made thousands—yes, millions— 
change to Armour’s Oats. 


Meaty, white, tender in quality, Armour’s Macaroni is perfect for 
your delicious butter sauce, cheese or tomato. This is Armour’s 
exclusive product—wholesome and appetizing. 


Cut in short lengths and uniformly thin-walled, Armour’s Macaroni 
cooks quickly and economically. It is wonderfully convenient to 
handle—a fact much appreciated once it is tried. 


If the cost is a little more, consider that you enjoy a product 
scientifically manufactured; a product from a modern, sunlit plant 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, where every process insures purity and 
delicious quality. 


Ask for Armour’s Macaroni, Spaghetti or Noodles. Your grocer 
should have them. 
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Armour Grain Company, Chicago 


Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals — Oats, Corn Flakes, 
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66 ETTY,”’ said John from behind his 
newspaper, ‘‘Aunt Eliza is coming 
to pay us a visit.’’ Because Betty 

realized how hard it was for John to tell 

her this, she tried to make her voice very 
cheerful as she asked, ‘‘When, dear ?’”’ 

‘*About a week from today,’’ answered 
John penitently. ‘‘I’m sorry, Betty.’’ 

He was so despondent that Betty wanted 
to give him a kiss to cheer him up, but 
just then one of the twins cried and she 
had to fly upstairs. 

When she returned, John was scowling 
hard and figuring on an envelope. She 
asked what he was doing and he replied 
forlornly, ‘‘I was trying to see if we could 
afford a maid while she’s here, but it’s out 
of the question.’’ 

‘*The idea!’’ said Betty, objecting stren- 
uously. But inwardly she was thinking 
how hard it was to keep the eight-room 
suburban house in order and take care of 
Junior and the twins when they were alone. 
And with Aunt Eliza, too! 

This visit had long been dreaded. Ever 
since they had been married, Aunt Eliza, 
who lived in Boston, had been planning to 
come to Chicago and see them. For John 
was her favorite relative and she was anx- 
ious to meet his wife. Betty had corre- 
sponded with her vigorously for the past 
five years and had learned what an intel- 
lectual person Aunt Eliza was and how per- 





fectly she managed her household affairs. 
Altogether she seemed such an efficient 
person to Betty, whose life just now was 
a jumble of babies and bottles, that her 
coming seemed a tremendous ordeal. 

Perhaps she could have taken the news 
more cheerfully had John chosen any 
other night than Tuesday to tell her. But 
Betty had spent the entire day doing the 
ironing, which was very sizable with the 
babies. Her feet ached and her back was 
tired. Next Tuesday there would be extra 
ironing day trials! And Betty sighed un- 
consciously out loud. John looked up sym- 
pathetically and asked: ‘‘What’s her spe- 
cial hobby now, Sweetheart?’’ 

‘*That’s the trouble,’’ cried Betty. ‘‘It’s 
time and labor saving devices. She’s been 
writing me letters just full of washing ma- 
chines and bread mixers, vacuum cleaners 
and dish washers, and in her last she hopes 
I’m making use of the many devices which 
make housework simple to-day.’’ 

‘*What would these labor-savers costP’’ 
asked John, hopefully. Before answering, 
Betty went through a small bundle of liter- 
ature collected as a result of the advertise- 
ments in several magazines and jotted down 
the figures. The sum was really small, but 
so was John’s salary. 

Labor-savers, too, were plainly out of 
the question! 

‘‘I did want to make a good impression,”’ 
said Betty. (You see, Aunt Eliza was 
both wealthy and old and Betty believed 
John should be remembered in her will. 
That would mean a college education for 
Junior, a home of their own and perhaps 
a real trip for the whole family.) In the 
meanwhile, although John was very proud, 
Aunt Eliza—if she wanted to—might re- 
member birthdays and so do much to make 
life easier for them all. 

‘*Don’t sew any more, Betty dear,’’ said 
John, interrupting her musings. ‘‘You’re 
too tired.’’ 

‘*So I am,’’ and Betty put away her 
work and they went off to the kitchen. 
By the time they’d marked the milk card 
and wound the clock, Betty had forgotten 
that Aunt Eliza existed. 

But John, who felt keenly the responsi- 
bility of being father to three on $200 a 
month, did some more thinking. “At last 
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a strange smile lighted his face. He had 
decided—conservative man though he was 
known to be—to gamble his bank account 
on the purchase of household labor-saving 
appliances. 


CHAPTER II 


Aunt Eliza arrived the following week. 
Betty thought she had never seen a woman 
who looked so capable. And she felt in- 
finitely glad their savings had gone toward 
‘‘labor-savers.’’ 

When Aunt Eliza had inspected the 
house and carefully examined the children, 
Betty asked if she would mind coming out 
into the kitchen while she made cake for 
dinner. (Of course, she used her new pat- 
ent cake mixer!) And by the time John 
arrived, Aunt Eliza had not only seen the 
cake mixer and the cream whipper, but 
the bread mixer as well, which Betty had 
set in a conspicuous place! 

After dinner, the vacuum cleaner took 
up the crumbs from the dining room rug! 
Aunt Eliza remarked on the efficiency of 
this while Betty blew a kiss to John behind 
her back. 

Housework for the next few days was 
easier than Betty ever imagined it could 
be. The ‘‘labor-savers,’’ bought solely to 
impress Aunt Eliza, were working such 
wonders that Betty wondered how she had 
ever kept house without them. Aunt Eliza 
felt quite at home in this scientifically 
equipped household and even took a hand 
cheerfully with the oil mop and vacuum 
cleaner during Friday cleaning. 

Monday, when Mollie, the laundress, 
arrived she threw up her hands in horror 
at the size of the washing. Aunt Eliza 
had insisted that small children should be 
kept in white clothes, and so Betty, trying 
to gratify her Aunt’s every wish, had kept 
the children constantly ‘‘dressed up.’’ So 
of course all the white things they owned 
were awaiting Mollie. However, when 
Mollie spied the washing machine, she was 
overjoyed and declared, ‘‘I’ll be doin’ the 
ironin’, too.’’ 

But that proved impossible, and Tuesday 
morning Betty had still a very large basket 
of unironed clothes to demand her atten- 
tion. Aunt Eliza offered to do the morning 
work and take care of the babies, ‘‘then,’’ 
she said, ‘‘we will all be free to go some- 
where this afternoon.”’ 
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Betty ironed as fast as she could all 
morning. By afternoon her back, arms and 
head ached miserably and the basket was 
far from empty. Aunt Eliza looked her 
disapproval at what seemed such unneces- 
sary amount of time spent on ironing, and 
remarked that she herself would take the 
children out, as it was so splendid a day. 
They trooped off, Junior on his velocipede 
and the twins in the carriage pushed by a 
very severe-looking Aunt Eliza. 

Poor Betty! When they got home they 
found her on the couch, very weak and 
white-faced. Aunt Eliza saw at a glance 














she was fit only for bed. So when John 
arrived, he discovered Aunt Eliza, stiffly 
aproned, in charge of his household affairs. 
She told him Betty needed a few days’ rest, 
and that, with all the splendid ‘‘ labor- 
savers,’’ she herself would take care of the 
housework. A nursemaid was persuaded 
to come and look after Junior and the twins. 
And except that John keenly missed the 
dimples behind the coffee-pot, things really 
moved along splendidly without Betty for 
several days. Se 
Until John came home on Tuesda 
night! There was across Aunt; and she 
did not have to explain, for he recognized 
the symptoms Betty invariably showed on 
Tuesday nights. 
Aunt Eliza had spent the entire day 
ironing and hadn’t emptied the basket. 
Betty, lying in bed and hearing the 
endless tramp from stove to ironing board 
and back, knew well how Aunt Eliza felt 
and pitied her poor back and feet. So next 
morning she announced she had stayed in 
bed long enough. To her surprise, Aunt 
Eliza decided to go into Chicago immedi- 
ately after breakfast. She was gone all 
day, and even John came home before the 
door-bell rang announcing her return. 
There was Aunt Eliza and behind her 
two men carrying a very large package, 
which she told them to leave in the 
laundry. And then Aunt Eliza explained. 
‘Children, yesterday taught me some- 
thing. We have machines to wash our 
clothes, mix our bread, clean our house, — 
and yet weironina ridiculous, old-fashioned 





way. I never intend to iron that way 
again. I had often read advertisements of 
the wonderful Simplex Ironer and heard 
others tell how it could iron the dozens of 
rompers and piles of linen as if by magic, 
so I concluded to investigate and I found 
it the best labor, time and health saver 
of all.” 

In leaps and bounds, Betty dashed to the 
laundry and fairly hugged the large machine 
she found there. ‘‘Oh, it’s just what I 
wanted! I’ve seen the Simplex advertised 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal, but I simply 
didn’t have the money for it. Oh, Aunt 
Eliza, how can I ever thank you for this 
wonderful, wonderful gift?’’ 

Aunt Eliza shook her head. ‘‘Not a 
gift! _No indeed. I have only made the 
first payment. I intend to show you children 
how you can afford to make the others.’’ 

John and Betty thought of the added 
item in their budget, and trembled; but 
Aunt Eliza made them forget expense as 
she initiated them into the workings of 
the Simplex. She took out the unfinished 
basket of yesterday’s clothes and started 
to iron. Everything went through so 
quickly. Napkins, towels, rompers, pa- 
jamas, article after article, and each one 
looked far better than handwork! 

Betty was impatient to try, it looked 
such fascinating work. However, when 
she saw her best Cluny centerpiece she 
protested. ‘‘Oh, no, not my best one!’’ 
But a moment later she saw the perfect 
result, and she felt utterly sure there never 
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had been so wonderful a machine as je 
Simplex Ironer. 

Then Aunt Eliza explained further w a 
she had learned. ‘‘Straight edges, bea. ;j- 
ful gloss, irons everything except frills | 4¢ 
ruffles, and the cost of your entire iron 
will never exceed four cents a week. Sa. «s 
help, fuel and laundry bills. You’ll fing 
that the Simplex pays for itself in one y: ir 
with money actually saved!’’ 

John wanted to try, and Aunt Eli, 
and Betty beamed as he nodded en. 
thusiastically. 

But as the climax, Aunt Eliza pulled 
forth a little bench which came with the 
machine and showed Betty how she could 
sit down to do every bit of her ironing at 
the Simplex! And save her health and 
strength for Junior and the twins and John! 

Thereupon, they all pronounced the 
Simplex Ironer the greatest of all ‘‘ labor- 
savers.’”’ 

The days following passed by so pleas- 
antly, with housework simplified and mak- 
ing room for recreation, that Aunt Eliza 





extended her visit to a month. And when 
she left, Betty declared to John she had 
been the nicest guest in the world. 

‘*And think, John, if Aunt Eliza had 
not come, we should never have had all 
our ‘labor-savers’ and our wonderful 
Simplex Ironer! We just can’t be too grate- 
ful to her, can we? Remember how cross 
I used to be Tuesday nights P But now the 
Simplex is saving my strength and giving 
me more time for you and the kiddies. 
Isn’t it funny, dear, that we hated to have 
Aunt Eliza come ?’”’ 





TO AUNT ELIZA FROM HER 

NIECE, ONE YEAR LATER 
**My Very Dear Aunt E.iza: 

**You remember that memorable day 
when you came home with the Simplex 
Ironer, you told me that the machine would 
pay for itself in a year. I rather doubted 
it then, but I now know you were right, for 
John and I have been doing some comparin¢ 

‘*Before I owned a Simplex and a wash- 
ing machine, I hired Mollie one day a 
week at $4.00. Then I spent all of Tuesday 
and part of Wednesday doing the ironing 
And my gas bills ran as high as $5.00 a 
month. 

‘‘Now I have Mollie a half day for 
cleaning only at $2.00 and with my 
machines I do the washing and the ironing, 
which I easily finish, Tuesday morning 
(By the way, did I ever tell you, Aunt 
Eliza, I can iron a tablecloth on the 
Simplex in 3 minutes? I really believe it 
took 30 to 40 minutes by hand!) 

**So in wages alone I have saved $1(+ 
and in gas bills not less than $20. So mucl 
for actual money. And it would be hard 
to tell how much the Simplex has saved 
my time and strength. Really, Aunt Eliza, 
Iam ahealthier and happier woman to-day 
than I was a year ago. 

‘‘John is well and as dear as ever. Jun- 
ior is getting so big you won’t know him 
and the twins are more adorable every 
day. You really must come and see them. 

**Do know we are so happy in our up- 
to-date home, and so very grateful to 
you, always, for all your teachings. We 
all send our dearest love. 


beg’. 





If you will write the manufacturers, the 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE COMPANY, 503-168 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, they will be pleased to send 


you a copy of their booklet, explaining in greater detail just what you can accomplish with the wonderful Simplex. 
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EIGHTY YEARS OF REMINISCENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


all persisted in calling it, was prepared for 
table in the kitchen of the Grove by a 
rps of the best cooks in the county under 
e immediate supervision of Mrs. Barratier 
irris, the wife of the proprietor. It was 
lked of for years thereafter as the finest 
ing of the kind ever served at a political 
thering. 
The Whig rally must have been nearly syn- 
ronous with the tardy announcement by 
Democrats of the electoral ticket bearing 
e names of James Knox Polk, of Tennessee, 
candidate for the Presidency, and of 
orge M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, as Vice 
sident 
If the Whigs were sanguine in their ex- 
tation of success before the appearance 
this ticket, they were now as jubilant as 
vugh victory already perched upon their 
inner. 


Oewnigy end to end of the land the ticket 
was received with shouts of derision. 
n through the perspective of seventy-five 
t we can only consider the changed as 
of what would now be readily termed 
political situation as engineered by the 
\Vhigs, undignified in the highest degree and 
nworthy of what they had proudly vaunted 

s the “‘Gentleman’s Party.” 

The “six horses” of the Democratic stable 
vere hustled out of sight and a seventh led 
from an obscure corner and trotted out upon 
the course. 

here was neither sense nor wit in the 
constant and nauseating play upon the name 
of the nominee for the chief magistracy. 
Let one instance suffice: 


\nd with Clay we'll pelt your Polk, Polk, Polk, 
id his mot ley crew of folk. 


Following the mispronunciation of the 
cognomen, the vulgar pokeweed was forced 
into service as the representative of the 
|)emocratic nominee, and stalks of this were 
nailed to posts or walls, pelted with stones 
and beplastered with mud. 

For be it recollected by candid readers 
of history that James Knox Polk, as ex- 
rovernor of Tennessee, ex-congressman, ex- 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
ind half a dozen other ex’s, testifying to the 
trust reposed in him by state and nation, 

is no despicable target for the lampooner’s 

iafts. 

Chis was, if I mistake not, the first entry 
n the political slang dictionary of the “dark 
horse.” That figure, too, was ‘‘ worked for 
ill it was worth.” Orators and public press 
refused to take the candidate seriously, and 
more of the ridicule which was their chief 
veapon bordered upon ribaldry than we 
like to recollect. 

In due time the end came. 

In the retrospect I can think only of the 
niotous revelry and careless ease of the dwell- 

in the cities of the plain up to the day 
hen fire descended from heaven and con- 
med them all. 


TE WERE in Richmond when the bolt 
\\ fell. The November day on which offi 
il news of the election was to be sent by 
cial messenger from Washington was 
ndrously bland and still. I thought after 
ird that I might well have likened it to the 
ead calm which is said to presage an earth- 
iake in tropical countries. My mother, 
ter and I had been out since breakfast 
pon a delightful shopping expedition, meet 
ig my father by appointment at the gate 
the capitol square. The magnetic tele- 
raph was still a 
lream in the brain 
if the inventor. and 
there were only two 
through trains a day 
from the North. 
Messengers upon 
the noon train were 
to be the bearers of 
official intelligence 
from Washington 
ind, by previous ar- 
rangement with the 
ngineer, a large 
United States flag 
was to be fixed upon 
the locomotive at 
Fredericksburg and 
flaunt the glad tid- 
ngs all along the 
line until the termi- 
nus in Richmond 
was reached. As we 
neared the station 
we saw that the 
street about it was 
black with a crowd 
that gathered vol- 
ume every instant. 
To avoid this 
throng, we tarried 
upon a corner near 
by and awaited the 
appearance of loco- 
motive and flag. 
As the train 
steamed into sight 





at an upper turn of Broad Street, a thousand 
hearts stood still and countenances fell as if 
at the shock of a veritable earthquake. 

My fathei uttered one word: “ Impossi- 
ble!” and strode rapidly toward the station. 

In what seemed an hour to us, but could 
not have been more than ten minutes, he 
walked slowly back and, as he neared us, 
lifted both hands, a gesture as unmistakable 
as it was unexpected. The awful news was 
told in a single sentence: 

“Polk is elected by a majority so monstrous 
that it leaves no room fQrTiope of any error 
in the returns.” 


AX WE wended our melancholy way home- 
ward a touch of the grotesque, such as 
sometimes lightens gloom and oftener makes 
tragedy ghastly, fell to our lot. A poke 
stalk with berries nodding among the leaves 
on top had been nailed against a fence. A 
half-grown boy stopped before it, first shook 
his fist at the leafy crown and then kicked 
the stalk loose from the boards and trampled 
it to pies es upon the sidewalk 

My father almost smiled as he patt d the 
lad’s shoulder. ‘‘Well done, my boy; well 
done.” 

It is no exaggeration of the truth to say 
that for a week thereafter a subtle gloom 
brooded over the city in which the Whigs so 
far outnumbered their opponents that the 
capital of the state was known throughout 
the Union as a Whig center. How had this 
calamity come to pass, and by what infernal 
machinery was it wrought? 

I put these questions a year later to a 
leader of our party. He answered grimly in 
two words: “The Irish.” 

He comprehended in this, as under a ge- 
neric term, the numbers of newly naturalized 
“citizens of foreign birth,’ who were cleverly 
manipulated by masters in the art of elec- 
tioneering. Never before in the history of 
the Union had so many “‘aliens’”’ been regis- 
tered at polls presided over by Democratic 
actuaries and cast votes under their fraternal 
tutelage. Every influence that ingenuity 
and knowledge of human nature could sug- 
gest as possible means to be used in the edu- 
cation of the said “‘aliens’’ in the noble art 
of self-government was utilized by their 
instructors. 

Polk’s uncle was a bishop in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and shrewd whispers that 
the nephew might incline to the same faith 
ran like wildfire through illiterate and credu- 
lous masses, while the fact that Mrs. Polk 
was a Presbyterian was a wily appeal to 
members of that persuasion. 


HE catalogue of ways and means by 

which the national catastrophe was 
brought about would be too tedious and sick- 
ening to be recorded here. Suffice it to say 
that a term of years was required to restore to 
the Whig party confidence in the final triumph 
of the right as they interpreted the word. 

It was a mighty evidence of stalwart faith 
in the rectitude of their principles that they 
mustered bravely in the successful effort to 
regain power and prestige in the election that 
in 1848 set in the presidential chair General 
Zachary Taylor. He was a staunch Whig of 
the best type, a native of Virginia and the 
hero of four wars that had strengthened the 
foundations of the republic His death 
within two years after inauguration day 
was a genuine affliction to the nation that 
revered and loved the brave old chieftain. 

Che Whig party was strengthened by thead- 
ministration of Millard Fillmore, the courtly 
gentleman and up- 
right statesman who 
succeeded Taylor in 
the high office. The 
opposing party was 
fairly reéstablished 
by 1852, when an- 
other mortifying 
defeat drove the 
Whigs from active 
participation in na- 
tional affairs. From 
this time party lines 
became oddly con- 
fused by the in- 
troduction of new 
elements of discord 
and sectional dis- 
putes. 

My father, like 
many another loyal 
adherent to the 
grand old party, re- 
gretted its dissolu- 
tion to the day of 
his own departure 
from earthly scenes. 





SS NOTE—In the next in- 
stallment the author will 
take the reader back to 
the Richmond of seventy- 
five years ago. She will 
give her impressions of 
school, church and social 
life of Virginia at that 
time; she will tell of the 
Pleasants-Ritchie duel 
and of the first time she 
saw Edgar Allan Poe. 
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How I Saved $100 on My Clothes 
This Season 


ESTERDAY after lunch I had just slipped into my new 

brown dress, and was getting ready to go down town when 
the doorbell rang, and who should it be but Janet Burson. Janet 
used to live next door, but they moved to a little country-place 
last summer and I hadn’t seen her in nearly six months. 


Maybe it was because we used to go on all our 
clothes-buying expeditions together, but, anyway, 
the first thing Janet exclaimed as she stood in the 
door was: “Oh, Marion, tell me, where in the 
world did you get that stunning dress?”’ 

“T’ll give you three guesses,”’ I said, and I fairly 
bubbled with joy when she named the three most 
exclusive and expensive shops in town. 

“Wrong—every time,”’ I exclaimed. ‘“‘I made it 
all myself!” 

“But, Marion,” she fairly gasped, “made it 
yourself! How—when—where did you ever learn? 
You never used to sew!” 

““T know I didn’t, but I made this dress, just the 
same, and not only this, but so many other things 
that I have more clothes than I have ever had be- 
fore, and—if you please, my bank book shows de- 
posits of $100, representing what I saved on my 
clothes this season.” 

“Tell me this minute how you did it.” 

So I went to the closet and came back with an 
armful of dainty things that made Janet stare in 
astonishment. 

“To begin with,” I said, ‘“‘this dress I have on is 
an exact reproduction of an exclusive model I saw 
n a shop window marked $65. It cost me exactly 


$18.50 tor the 


1 I think they are 
really of better quality sa littl crépe satin 
) vat th st at least $10 in any 
. I paid fe ials just $4.20. And 

t ed s the prett 





est thing I ever wort I 1 it from a fashion 


magazine, ind the materials « exactly $16.25. 
Sister paid $30 for o1 not nearly so nice. 

‘Then I have made two house dresses, four 
uprons, a crépe de chine petticoat and lingerie that 


Is ived iltoge ther more than $25 on. Beside s, I’ve 
made three school dresses for Betty and all her 
little undergarments. Oh, Jack wouldn't believe I 
could do it, but when I showed him my bank book 
and the money I'd saved on clothes in three 
months, he said, ‘Marion, you’re a wonder! 
You've never had such clothes—and to think that 
you could have them for less than you ever spent 
before! Well, I guess I'll quit worrying about the 
high cost of living.’”’ 

‘“But you haven’t told me yet,” insisted Janet, 
“‘where you learned.” 

“Well, then, listen and you shall hear. Last 
spring, when I realized that I simply must have a 
lot of new clothes, I gaily started out to buy 
them—as we always used to do—in the different 
shops. But when I found how terribly high all 
kinds of clothes were, I was absolutely discour- 
aged, for I know I just couldn’t pay the prices. 
Why, I wouldn’t wear a single thing I saw that I 
could afford. So for several days I pondered on my 
problem. Where could I get the money for the 
clothes I needed, when we were having trouble 
enough to get just the absolutely necessary things? 


“Then one night, just when I was most worried 
about it—for all my clothes were either too shabby 
to wear or else hopelessly out-of-date—I read in a 
magazine about an institute of domestic arts and 
sciences that had developed a wonderful new plan 
through which one could learn dressmaking, mil- 
linery and cooking right at home in leisure time. 

“That was a new idea to me, but I began to think 
how much it would mean if I could make my own 
clothes, so I wrote to them. They sent me the 
most interesting book that explained just exactly 
how you could learn every step in dressmaking or 
millinery or cooking, even though you had no ex- 
perience whatever. Why, think, Janet, more than 
70,000 women and girls have already learned to 
make their own clothes by this new plan. You see, 
it doesn’t make the slightest difference where you 
live. There are members of the Institute in the big 
cities, in small towns and in the country, all learn- 
ing with the same success as if they were together 
in a classroom. Isn’t it wonderful? 

“Well, I joined the Institute and took up dress- 
making, and when my first lessons came I saw at 
once why it is so easy to learn. Every step is ex- 
plained so clearly that even little Betty could 
understand it. And there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds of actual photogr iphs that show just exac tly 











what tod It was so fascinating that I wanted to 
spend every spare minute on my lessor Y« e, 
the delightful part of it is that almost at once you 
start ma the f 
son lt ; 

Id I t t t after tI 
I 4 i ica er Ow lothes I 
was also learning som gy that I ould turn to 
profit if I ever wanted to. Since then I have 
found that hundreds of women and girls have 


taken up dressmaking or millinery as a b 

as a result of these Many of them have 
opened shops of their own and have splendid 
incomes. Others are teaching sewing. 


usiness 


courses. 


“T’ve nearly completed my dressmaking course 
now, and I’m going to take up millinery or cooking 
next, I don’t know which “4 

But Janet broke in right there: ‘‘ Marion, this is 
the most wonderful thing I ever heard of. Tell me 
where to write, so I can find out all about it myself.” 

So I told her that if she would send to the 
Woman’s Institute, Dept. 38-L, Scranton, Penna., 
and would tell them whether she was most inter- 
ested in home or professional dressmaking, or milli- 
nery, or cooking, they would send her, without 
obligation, handsome booklets telling all about the 
Institute and its methods. 

And if you, my dear reader, would like to know 
more about how you can easily have more and 
prettier clothes this season and save at least $100 
as I did, or how you can provide your family bet- 
ter meals at less expense, I suggest that you, too, 
write promptly, or, better yet, send the coupon 
below, which I have arranged for yourconvenience, 


WOMANS INSTITUTE 


OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC 


Dept. 38-L 


Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject marked below: 


O Home Dressmaking 


Name 


O Professional Dressmaking 


O Millinery O Cooking 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss 


Address ~~ 
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From Exclusive Ladies’ Home Journal Photograph of Collins Dress and Hat by Abbe 


LONG LINES IN ONE-PIECE FROCKS RULE 
ro Tn Pee Se 











} 
{ 
MS r ae 
i By Harry Collins 
.; 
3 
if ; O SINGLE designer or group of designers has dictated the mode for winter; the 
tar only authorities have been good taste and common sense. By general agreement, 
| Tb the silhouette remains unchanged. Simplicity is paramount, and long lines, the 
j 1 effect of Grecian draperies on frocks and long suit-coats, have come into fashion. The 
success of the long waist both here and in France is quite extraordinary. 
As the most wearable of all the present-day fashions, the one-piece dress reigns 
, supreme, . The one-piece frock is not suited to all types of figures, but from the many 
A styles of the new season it will not be difficult to select one that is becoming. Ample scope 
iia | for originality is allowed by the decorative aspects of dress, designers having ransacked 
ru the treasures of the world for striking motifs in embroidery and other embellishments. 
a In every model that is a genuine creation there is the influence of the time in which 
ih } we live. Fashions in dress, like epochs in history, are the outgrowth of human needs. 
. I often wonder whether most of us realize the philosophy of color. The soft, dull, subdued 
colors, which are the season's choice, are quite in keeping with our busy lives of service. 
' 
' } 
When Miss Lillian Gish snatches a few minutes from playing in D. W. Griffith's produc- 





tion of ** Way Down East” to pose in the afternoon frock above, there is nothing but complete 
satisfaction for all who behold. The gold-striped navy taffeta is draped to the back where, as 
gathered draped panel with 


} may be seen in the sketch at the left, it is cleverly caught under a ¢ 
the stripes running up and down. Point Venise makes the collar and tiny cuffs, while cherry 


velvet ribbon forms the sashlike girdle. The pattern for this frock comes in sizes sixteen 





eighteen and twenty years, and is number twenty-eight hundred fifty-seven. At the right is one 








of the most wearable of the new short-coated suit Tan duvetine is the material, and mink the 
| fur of the high“ fence” collar and bands. The pattern for the coat is number twenty-eight 
hundred sixty-one and comes in sizes sixteen and eighteen years, and thirty-six to forty. , 
The skirt pattern is number twenty-eight hundred sixty-two and is in sizes sixteen and eighteen 
| years, twenty-six to thirty-two inches waist measure 





Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns ; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern 
Company, 18 East Eighteenth Street, New York City. Dresses, forty cents ; Skirts, thirty-five cents ; Coats, forty cents ; Waists, thirty-five cents. 
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Jo your guests find you as interesting 
as your dinner? 


Do you spend all your energy and fresh- 
ness over the Stove—and have none 
left to spend on your guests? Or 
have you learned how to prepare 
a good dinner—and Still remain 
Vivacious and interesting ? 





can you greet them cor- meats as fresh as on the day they were packed. You will find 





F hostesses would only remember that ‘‘en- 








tertaining’’ has two meanings! Too often dially and confidently, that Libby’s meats have a flavor and tenderness that home 
they think its whole meaning is providing serene in the knowledge cooking of ordinary meats cannot approach. Shown on this 
1 and drink for their guests, forgetting entirely that your simple dinner will please and page are a few suggestions for new and delightful ways 
t it implies —or should imply—gratifying their satisfy them and that you will be vivacidus _ of serving these meats. 

ire for mental diversion! and entertaining? Begin tomorrow to let Libby’s meats save time for you. 
\ good dinner, certainly—but interesting conversation, a You can if you keep on hand a supply of Libby’s almost- 


‘sant atmosphere of fun and good fellowship—isn’t that ready-to-serve meats. With them it is now possible to at Book of Five Minute Meats’’— Free 































P , wii. 2 ak nf she compton — ne ae ae ' ae 
it your guests really look forward to? Think of the parties = a Write for the Libby “Book of Five Minute Meats.’’ a 
i have been at recently. Isn’t it true that the ones you re (« | - Lan book of simple recipes devised by Libby’s expert chefs to 
mber most pleasantly are the ones where everyone was ‘Ave .  . >. lighten the burden of cooking and save 
} es } } 1.1 “Wy ° . é 
od spirits, rather than those where the most elaborate % ° > ame for the homemaker. Every dish is 
shments were served? And haven’t you often been - ee >». attractively ' P nd is 
nt at deadly affairs where the hostess was too fatigued accompanied by complete cooking instruc- 
ve her guests anything of herself? tions. Write for vour copy today. It is Free 
— | \ ’ . . - ; } Celery and Dried Beef au Creme 
you cant be vivacious if you are tired. : mi . 
L : , ; ‘ . ‘ Cut celery in small pieces and cook in boiling salted 
Of course there is a kind of hospitality which some people mater anttleutiins abies Libiu’s Dried Beef ceeamell 4 4 , 
always accept for the most material reasons. ‘‘What Arrange on a platter and garnish with parsle) a> . ae & i 
> we how tiresome Mrs. Jones’ conversation is or how - ; per , 7. : 
fe enh 68s prepare the most delectable dishes in practically no ume 
| and grouchy Mr. Jones is?’’ say they. ‘Their food is one th Libbv’ Saal Deipies ' \ 
; . ia yy , : at all. Because with Libby’s packaged meats you are no a so 
nderful—let’s go.’’ That will always be the attitude of i Sat F dt > Bra . 
’? 2a 4. -_ 
, mhac® . «<starting from scratch. They come to you with all the ~ — 
ertain type of mind, . ; aa — 
: heavy work of cooking done. 
| 5 Vienna Sausage with rich creamy parsnips 
ae I'he most alert housewives in America are now depend- Cook parsnips in boiling salted water until tender; 
4 ing on these almost-ready-to-serve meats. They have learned add cream sauce. Arrange Libby's Vienna Sausages 
. ek ee ay on a platter with creamed parsnips in the center 
that there are no finer meats obtainable than Libby’s ‘ 
; , , =i, i ilies » Tikes Packaued —  oledls 
packaged meats—Corned Beef, Dried Beef, Vienna Your grocer has Libby’s Packaged Meats or will glad 
| Sausage, Veal Loaf and a long list of other delicacies. get them for you. 
T eu . STZ —try Libby’s Mustard wit 
, Caer They are packaged in Chicago—meat center of the IBBY’S MUSTARD —try Libby’s Mustard with 
jiicans Comate Cth CRBy's Cosned Best ; : Libby’s meats. An unusually good mustard — not too 
ere sd world— where the choicest meats are available to the an) es , 
Heat Libby’s Corned Beef. Slice and arrange on platter . ees ae . ild. delightful in flav it add t } 
. : ‘ . , ed ‘tangy, not too mild, delightful in Havor, it adds a touch 
with buttered carrots cut lengthwise. Garnish with baits dys . es 
parsley of savoriness that puts an edge on the dullest appetite. 
t ly ¢ rould rather have y snvitati accepted Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
it surely you would rather have your invitations acceptec 111 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
id your parties remembered because of your own personality ! Libby, M¢Neill @ Libby of Can., Lid. 9 
F . ’ 7 me Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
Did you ever hear the fable of the Wise Bride? Her 
isband brought home a business friend to dinner —a very 
\portant business friend, whose good will could help him Potato baked in half shell with spicy Veal Loaf 
~~ »? ; } q _o , . ° ° 
great deal. He ’phoned home in time so she could have Cut a lengthwise slice from the top of a baked potato. 
ade a great fuss over the dinner if she had wanted to. Scoop out inside, mash, season with butter, pepper and 
. . . . : salt. Mix with Libby’s Veal Loaf, refill shells and 
Sut did she? Not the wise little bride. Everything was ee with Libby's Veal Loaf, refi — 
. E f ‘ . bake in hot oven eight or ten minutes 
erfectly simple —just as she had planned. But they knew 
| y the tone of his voice as he said goodnight—that the Libby kitchens. Only cuts from fresh, Government- 


Important Business Friend had been more favorably im- inspected meats are used. 


pressed than if the hostess had gone to a lot of bother for him. They come to .you in air-tight con- 


. : : Dried Beef 
When your husband brings home unexpected guests, tainers which, when opened, reveal the a 
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lf Madame had to depend on the 
old ruinous way of washing she 
could not have these wonderful 
blouses at all! She shudders to 
think what would happen to her 
proud things without the gentle 
ux 


nders 
Lauri tine tacriss 
——~_ — 


ep eee 
ee 





November, 1! 























TAILORED China silk rides out 

with her before breakfast. Then 
she’s off for the links with a frilly, 
fluffy one under her low-cut sweater. Her 
afternoon suit is but a poor, plain, dark 
affair without its favorite georgette. 
And even dinner condescends to a cos- 
tume blouse of coral chiffon and em- 
broidered filet. 


For her blouses are so distinctive she 
could not tolerate ordinary washing! 
A bit of hard rubbing and their delicate 
charm would be forever ruined. But 
with Lux she never knows a moment of 
worry. 


Delicate, transparent flakes that 
whisk into a wonderful lather. No 
hard cake soap to rub on. Just bub- 
bling suds to dip the fine things up and 





EDX 


How to launder fine blouses 


Use one tablespoonful of Lux to a bowlful of 
water. Whisk to a lather in very hot water. 
Add cold water till lukewarm. Dip blouse up and 
down—squeeze the suds through—do not rub. 
Rinse in three lukewarm waters and roll in a 
towel to dry. Press with a warm iron. Geor- 
gette crépe should be gently pulled into shape as 
it dries and also should be shaped as you iron. 
White lingerie fabrics—use hot water for 
washing and for rinsing. Dry in the sun. 


For her exquisite blouses 


—the most careful laundering there is 


down in. Rich lather to be pressed 
again and again through the soiled spots. 


In half an hour the most intricate 
blouse is ready to wear! 


Not a thread pulled out of shape, not 
a color dimmed—for Lux cannot harm 
any fabric or color that pure water 
alone will not hurt. 


Every chic little blouse is a miracle 
of freshness! Each tiny handmade 
tuck serene in its proper place. Every 
lacy ruffle soft and whole. These 
blouses have been known to deceive 
even you, yourself—you cannot believe 
that the adorable ones have actually 
been washed. 


The grocer, druggist or department 
store has Lux always ready. Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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From an Exclusive Ladies’ Home Journal Photograph of Collins Dress by Abbe 


PRACTICAL CLOTHES FOR EVERY HOUR 


OF THE DAY 


and slim lines. The skirt has a po tlike effect on th 
closes by overlapping in the back. No stock pattern is offer 


for this, but a cut-to-measure pattern, E. Ten, will be supplied 
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[he topcoat with the cape back and one Paris has decre t} yne-piece frock witl 
biece front knows no rival in the wardrobe matching coat lhe model above is of rh 
f the well-dressed woman. Not only is it blue duvetine, with the bodice of the frock tr 


the best of style, but its great advantage is satin. Mole dots two inches in diameter 
that it may be worn from daylight to dark 
and even do duty as an evening cloak 


Its roomy comfort is ideal for motoring 


are the only trimming, and they are oddly 
attached with silver threads that are invis 
ible except at the top, where short over-and 
lhe one sket hed above is of brou nish- over stil hes give an embroidered effect 
taupe duvetine, collared and cuffed in mole 
but it is a model that might be copied in 
any peltry or fabric suited to coats. The | 


j 


/ 


The pattern for the coat is in sizes sixteen 


and thirty-six, forty and forty-four, and | 





number twenty-eight hundred fifty-eight 


pattern comes in sizes sixteen years, and for the skirt, sizes sixteen years, and twenty 


Des igns from 


thirty-six to forty, and is number twenty- 
eight hundred fifty-five 


Harry Collins 
—, 





Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; 
Eighteenth Street, New York City. Dresses, forty cents; skirts, thirty-five cents; coats 


forty cents 


waist 


measure 
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The Romance 
of a Petticoat 


A tailor in a basement once built 
a romance around a pair of pretty 
ankles that passed his window every 
day. He never saw her face—but he 
sensed her beauty from the bit he 


saw. 


It is the little things that bring you 
adoration. A glimpse of a pretty petti 
coat whirled into sight for a moment 
expresses in a flash your good taste, 
your daintiness and your charm. 


i J “ . _ Vv al 

PETTICOATOSO 
fashioned exquisitely from beautiful 
Jersey silk, from lovely shades of satin 
and taffeta, will make you exclaim 
“How beautiful!’ To wear them is 
to assist your costume— making a bet- 


ter line to the figure, and adding a 
final touch of delicacy to your per- 


Miss Lillian Gish’'s net evening frock above is deep brown in sonality 
hue, with a simpl ip rsa ind a four-floun skirt . 
. ‘ Good stores everywhere will gladly, 
’ j nort ‘ 
show you Sircom Petticoats. If you 
’ / annot find them, write to us direct 
; r f ; ; 
kirt ther , . , 
R. H. SIRCOM COMPANY 
f vmuurteen to tu ni ar nun 0 r 4 4 nty ‘ nt i in 
xty-thr Below is ar r , k with ’ ‘ 


M lrose, Mass 


or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 


six to thirty-two 
twenty-eight hundred fifty-nine 


—m | 


Cut-to-measure Pattern, E. Ten, one dollar and fifty cents 
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Your De Bevoise 
is the Masterpiece 
of Experts 


EW women know how much 
is involved in making bras 
sieres that fit right, look right, 
‘feel right’’ and wear well. They 
do not need to know. It is enough 


for them that brassieres labeled 


De Bevoise do these things 
Yet every LD Be voise br issiereé 
embodies expert knowledge of 
fashion’s requirements—of 


the brassiere needs of each 
type of figure—of the best 
materials to use and of how to 
cut and tailor those materials 
so that the brassiere will not 
only excel in fit and effect 
when new but retain its supe 
rior shaping after long wea 
and repeated laundering. 


Where to place each dart and seam 
where and how to use boning, 
elastic, shirring whether to cut 
the material on the straight or on 
the bias—the size and position of 
the arms-ey¢ there are countless 
such details invol 1 in the fine art 
of designing and making quality 
brassieres ind 1 other kind is 
worth its price, however cheap) 


ve 


Your De Bevoise is made in a 
big, clean, bright, airy factory 
by happy workers under the 
personal direction of experts 
and shows it! 

*‘A style for every figure 

at a price for every purse’’ 


Made, Labeled and Guaranteed |! 
Cuas. R. DEBEVotsE Co., NEWARK, WN. } 


World's Oldest and Larg Brassiere Sy 


Ask your merchant 
for the “debb-e-voice.”’ 
INSIST on this label: 
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SERGE AND DUVETINE TROT-ABOU' 
FROCKS THAT ARE 
FASY TO FASHION AT HOME 


















When Miss Lillian Gish sets out of 
an afternoon to walk or motor, she is 
apt to wear just such a simple, com- 
fortable frock as that in which she is 
pictured. below and sketched at the 
right. Duvetine in old blue and navy 
are combined, the old blue making 
the bodice and bell-like sleeves and 
the navy the skirt, while the two alter- 
nate to do the checking. ‘The pattern 
for this comes in sizes fourteen to 
twenty years, and is number twenty- 
eight hundred sixty-five. 





Miss Lillian Gish’s trot-about frock 
above has the new high neck and lons 
sleeves, and is untrimmed except for 
a gay worsted band that gives an 
apron effect in front and back, as 
may be seen in the sketch at, the left 
The pattern is in fourteen to twenty 
years, and is number twenty-eight 
sixty-four. The navy serge at the ex 

treme left has a plaited crépe-de- 
Chine skirt, with side panels of the 
serge. The pattern is number twenty 

eight sixty in sixteen to eighteen years 
and thirty-six to forty-two inches 


Designs from Harry Collins 





Harry Collins Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postag« 
prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company; 18 East Eighteenth Street, New York Cit 
Dresses, forty cent Skirts, thirty-five cent Coats, forty cents; Waists, thirty-five cent 
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e young girls too confident of 
their physical charms? 


“Unfair, unjust!” some will cry when they read this man’s letter. 
Others will say he’s right. What do you think? 


“°S7 OUR articles on women,” begins this 

man’s letter (he signs himself J. D. W.), 
“have been fine, except that they haven't dealt 
severely enough with that member of the femi 


nine sex who is guiltiest. I refer to Her Imperious 
and Impe rial Majesty, the Young American Girl 


“My quarrel with the voung girl is her swag 
ring self-assurance, her absurd « hi 
the potency of her phy sical charn 


/ 


When will young learn what older wom 


know so, well, that while mere physical beauty 
may attract men, it alone can never hold them 
In youth—exuberant, buoyant, abundant—ther: 
is undeniable appeal; but only in youth tempered 
with restraint and a certain measure of ° becoming 


diffidence’ is there true and lasting charm. 


“Ttis this very self-confidence, this abiding faith 
in purely physical attributes, | think, that so 
often blinds the young girl to the fault discussed 
in your articles—the failure to make sure of per- 
fect daintiness. Unconscious of the fact that per 
spiration odor may be noticeable to others when 
not to oneself, they sweep on in ignorance of this 
drawback which affects so much they are blessed 
with. Isn’t it true that the older women, sans 
youth and its supreme assurance, are more care 
ful in this matter of personal daintiness? I think 


SO. 


An old fault — common 
to most of us 


Whatever we may think of this man’s statements, 
it is a physiological fact that there are very few 
persons who are not subject to perspiration odor, 
though seldom conscious of it the mselves. And no 
doubt many young girls suffer unjustly because of 
their ignorance of this fact. Perspiration under 
the arms, though more active than elsewhere, 
does not always produce excessive and noticeable 
moisture. But the chemicals of the body do cause 


noticeable odor, more apparent under the arms 
than 1n any other plac 


The underarms are under very sensitive nerv 


] 
ous control. Sudden excitement, embarrassment 
- 
even, serves as a nervous stimulus sufficient t 
nake perspiration there even more active. The 
( \ if \ f \ up it ‘ 
A ¢ 
\ \W W 
sp 


How well-groomed men and women are 
meeting the situation 

Well-groomed men and women everywhere are 
meeting this trying situation with methods that a 
simple and direct. They have learned that it can 
not be neglected any more than any other essential 
of personal cleanliness. They give it the re gular at 
tention that they give to their hair, teeth or hands. 
They useOdorono, a toilet lotion specially prepared 
to correct both perspiration moisture and odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physician who 
knew that perspiratic n, because of 1*ts peculiar 
qualities, is beyond the reach of ordinary methods 
of cleanliness and ordinary deodorizing methods. 
By correcting the local nervous stimulation which 
is the cause of excessive moisture of the armpits, 
Odorono assures perfect daintiness for days in 
stead of hours. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harmless. 


Its regular use gives that absolute assurance of per 





fect daintiness that women are demanding—that 
consciousness of perfec t gro yming so Satisfying t 
nen. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three tims 
week. At night before retiring, put it on th 
ra \ \ rn 
ta lr} 
\ A | l A \ 
Ya W 
imstances! Day baths do not en it tt 
Women who fi it th wl 
by perspiration stainand an lor wn 
ing will not remove, will find n Odorono complet 
relief from this distressing and ofter expensi\ 
annoyance. If you are troubled in any unusua 


way, or have had any difficulty in finding relief, 
let us help you solve your problem. Write today 
for our free booklet. You'll find some very inter 
esting information in it about all perspiration 
troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Company 
>19 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohi At all toilet 


counters in the United States and Canada, 35« 


, 


boc, and $1. 
dealer hasn't it. 


By mail, postpaid, if your 

Men will be interested in reading our booklet, 
“The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: For 
Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Adelaide St., 
East, Toronto, Ont. For France to The Agencie 
Américaine, 38 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris. For 
Switzerland to The Agencie Américaine, 17 
Boulevard Helvétique, Genéve. For England to 
Che American Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumber 
land Avenue, London, W. C. 2. For Mexico 
to H. FE. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico 
City. For o. a A. to 


The Odorono Company 


719 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Applying the all- 


wool standard to 


’ FLANNEL MIDDIES 


are, 
iene. as nh ae 


"4 

JaX important as the knowledge that 

only an all-wool fabric has been 

z. used for your tailored suit or dress — is 

at the certainty of service for your middy 

fe Ba blouse—the assurance that Goody 

Wi Middies of Kantikoy Flannel can give 
Ui you. 

if } The Kantikoy tag on Goody Middies 

i} means that only soft, long fibre, virgin 


wool has been used in the making of 
them; that they have been dyed with 
the truest of fast dyes—every inch of 
flannel treated by a special process 
so they will hold their shape to the 
very end. 

The girl in the picture is wearing Style No. 818 

of Navy Flannel with white silk braid and reg 

ulation trimming. Same model, No. 819, of 


Navy Flannel with gold trimmings ; No. 820 of 
Red Flannel with black regulation trimmings. 


—" 
ee EN 





3 


| 
OF cid 84 for Goody Middies, Dresses and Skirts are also 
i A atta made of serges, jeans and other materials. 
L 
Write to 
; é ) Department 24 


Paca and Lombard Streets 


BALTIMORE, MD 


N. Y. Show Room 
1601-2 Centurian Bldg 
1182 Broadway 
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SAMUEL GOODMAN 











THE YOUNG WOMAN'S SEMI- 
EVENING FROCK 


And Church Toilettes for the Matron 


semievening frock. The mink girdle, rounded 
yoke and fur bands are pretty touches that the col- 
lege girl and youthful matron will enjoy. The pat- 
tern is in sizes sixteen, thirty-six and thirty-eight 






and is number twenty-eight hundred fifty-six. 


Miss Héléne Chadwick chose this brown lace orn ee 1 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Photograph by Maurice Goldberg 


The front and back panels of the gown 
below are cut in one piece with the 
bodice, and the skirt is open to the 
waist on both sides to show a straight 
petticoat. Silk matelassé is the ma 
terial with kolinsky, but velvet and 
satin would be equally good. No 
pattern in stock sizes is offered for 
this, but one can be cut to your exact 
measurements. Number E. Twenty 





\gain, a“ best’’ gown for the matron 
This time iti 


silk with wavy satin stripes, cut on 


of dark brown grosgrain 


the favored redingote lines. Both bodic« 
and underskirt are slightly draped in 
graceful, wearable fashion and trimmed 
with skunk. There is no pattern in 





| 
| 
i 
stock sizes offered for this, but a pat | 
tern can be cut to your exact measure- 
ments. Number E Fifteen. Designs by Harry Collins 
. J 
Harry Collins Patter as described above, may be secured by addressing the Home Pattern | 


ighteenth Street, New York City. Number twenty-eight hundred fifty-six 
lollar and fifty cents 


te 
Company, 18 East I 
is forty cents; each of the others, one 
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“Sy No Need to Call Him—He Smells ’Em! 


er And he knows from experience that Royal griddle cakes made with 


OYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


are the best he ever tasted. Golden brown, with melting butter and delicious 
syrup, they make breakfast a real occasion. Try the recipe and send today 
for the New Royal Cook Book, containing 400 delightful recipes—it’s FREE. 


24 
2 








Griddle Cakes 
4 eerie 1% Cope Milk 
2 Teaspoon t } u i 


and syrup. 


Cee 





Tea Royal | Ta 
Mix and sift d ings jients; add beaten 
. milk, oad ted shortening; mix 
an Bake immediately on slightly greased 
hot griddle until brown. Serve with butter 
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(Columbia 


(Srafonola 


The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 
Nothing to move or set 

or measure Just start the 

( srafonolaand it pl rysand 


er stops 


Gordon Sings ‘““Habanera”— (Carmen) 


Exclusive Columbia 


: Opera Artists 
Hear this great Columbia Record now on sale of 


Carmen’s famous “Habanera,” sung by the new exclusive BARRIENTOS 
Columbia artist —Jeanne Gordon, the American contralto GARDEN 
who made such a sensation last year at the New York Met- GORDON 
ropolitan Opera. Dainty, provocative, alluring, Carmen 
bewilders her soldier lover. As she fascinates she sings. ae 
This record played on the Columbia Grafonola will con- LAZARO 
vey to you in your own home all of Gordon’s witchery, MACBETH 
all of her charm, her mocking tones, caressing cadences, 


notes light as air and her laughing lilt. MARDONES 


PONSELLE 

Any Columbia dealer will gladly let 

F Standard Models up you play this record— No. 49858 — $1.50. ROMAINE 
to $300— Period 


Designs up to $2100 = COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., New YorK ROTHIER 
Canadian Factory: Toronto STRACCIARI 
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Any one of the three ribbon accessories at the left would give 
a knowing little air of fashion to a simple silken frock. 
Of inch-and-a-half rose grosgrain ribbon, with inch-wide 
ecru insertion between, the first * harness’ has a lace bib, 
six inches deep and four inches across top. Sash-ends HH 
finish the crushed girdle at side-back. The second harness ah : 
; e ‘ 
is of. heavy navy moiré ribbon, five inches wide, that goes a \i \ 
comfortably around the neck, is split up seven inches above goth \ Re 4 
the girdle, picoted, and then laced with steel button and AA | YA 
silk cord. The third is made of Dresden ribbon, three and \: if" 
a half inches wide, edged with an inch Gnd a half hem of f P , EAR ANC E is 
chiffon the shade of the ground if ee, ( largely a matter 
1 Mea) of clothes. No matter how 
we stout you are you can look 
considerably more slender 
| if your clothes are designed 
4 with slenderizing lines. 
\ i Lane Bryant specializes in 
‘ j | just such « lothes for Stout 
( j Women—clothes that are ul 
b+: tra-fashionable, beautiful and 
\ } | graceful—clothes whose lines 
| will make you look slender. 
~ 
\ by Fre Style Book PREE 
—> Th tyle book published ex 
: \ ‘ ve for Stout "Wome a. P 
’ \ tures smartest Fall and Winter 
~S oats, Suits, Dresses, etc. Sizes 
N = 38 to 56 bust. Write Dept. 52. 
> Sw Your Money Back If 
E Not Satisfied 
3 se 
Lane —Bryant 
* OBs at Fifth Ave 
WENTY years of personal ser- | 
vice to mothers has taught us 
what they like in baby’s clothes. 
Our Infant’s Wear apparel is 
From Exclusive Ladies’ Home Journal Photograph by Abbe the result of this knowledge. os 
Designs are tasteful, materials 4 
‘ ; , exquisite, trimmings dainty. 4 
When Miss Carol Dempster leaves the studio after a busy day of playing in ae ite For FREE Styl B k D 
gee : ‘. - , rite For e Boo 
The Love Flower’ she likes to don a simple black taffeta frock with the - et - 

: 4 : Pictures everything to outfit babies 
fichulike collar above. A yard and seven-eighths of cream lace, eleven inches and little tots (up to 6 years), from 
wide, and one and a half yards of orchid satin ribbon are the materials; the simplest separate garment to the 
sixteen inches in the center are shirred into six inches with a three-inch ¥ most elaborate hand-made layette. 
upstanding frill for the back of the neck, and nine inches at each end are Aan 0 oeneen mane a mranty See 

niture. Allatlow prices. Satisfaction 
casually caught up and turned back. guaranteed or your money refunded. 
Write today to Dept. 53 
lo make the good-looking navy crépe-de-Chine blouse at the upper right, one takes a yard and a quarter t ane Bry. ant 
forty-in h material, rounds out the neck and cuts kimono sleeves, leaving lower edges straight. Next JeStat i we New York 
inches are turned up in front and two two-in h plaits lai son sides and sewed into underarm seams S, ee 
two-inch belt that crosses the back is then sewed on the right side, snapped on left, and with pi Set 
or a bit of Oriental wool embroidery, one s blouse is finished. ‘The tiny working drawing above th 
louse at the right shows the way in which a square of navy ser ge 
rty inches by forty, with all edges picoted or buttonholed in worsted 
ind a black silk braid girdle can be turned into a smart blouse 
in doubt as to what to give for Christmas, why not choose a 
carf? The lovely one worn by the lady below is of rose chiffon, 
twenty-four inches wide and sixty long, with the bouquet painted 
\ 
upon it in soft colors and tied with three-quarter-inch pink satin 
ribbon, appliquéd upon the fabric. The scarf upon her arm is of 
pale blue chiffon over orc hid chiffon, each piece twenty by sixty 
o inches, laid so that one piece slips past the other four inches. 
~J Silver threads hemstitch the two together and picot the edges. 
a j 
; Other effective color combinations are gray and rose, with silver / 
/ threads, orange and brown, and orange and taupe, with gold. % 








4 To glorified dressing-sack above, one 
orchid satin, crépe de 
cuts a slit twenty inches long for 


the neck and rounds it out a bit, then picots all rau 


arrive at the 
takes one and a quarter yards of 
Chine or Georgette, 
edges. Now bring the side-front corners to back and 
catch them with a nine-inch piece of 

sewed on one end and snapped on the 
Three silver ribbon bands cross V 


silver ribbon 
other under 
rosebuds or bows. 
in front 
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ANE BRYANT 
«worn by over a 
enable you to 
stages of the maternity period. 


Maternity Clothes, 
million mothers, 
dress stylishly at all 

rheyarethelateststyles— thesame pretty 
clothes other women are wearing, but are 
cleverly designed to conceal the condition 





Patented adjustments provide ample expansion 
Just as stylish after baby comes; can be worn 
then without altering. We manufacture as well 


as design, therefore our prices are very low. 


Style Book FREE 
76-page Style Book of the latest Fall and Winter Coats 
Suits, Dresses, etc. Sent free 
Write today to Dept. 51 
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wane Brig 
Carlsbad 
comfortable 





not gap or 
apart. 


one-plece 











ankle 





ment leg si 
down. Noc 
for trouse 
work up. A 





Health Hint: 


Bad air makes bad 
grouches. Sleep in 
fresh air, and rise 
with a song. 


Men’s Night- Chitdren’s 


gowns. Extra Nightgowns. 
length and full Cut especially full 
cut, “‘circular for restless little 
bottom" ;provides sleepers Gener- 
comfort and ous in size and 
warmth from head carefully tailored 
to toe New de like all other 
signs in flannel Brighton-Carls 
ette for men and bad sleepingwear 
boys Also in In fabrics for win 
summer weights. ter and summer 


wear. 





The open window at night is essential to good health. 
is nightwear which keeps one warm and comfortable. S$ 
is Brighton-Carlsbad in the fall and winter weights, the 
tailored, warm sleepingwear made. 





There are Brighton-Carlsbad sleeping garments, of sof 
the 


nelette and kindred material, for every member of 

| babies, for ‘‘in-betweens” of all ages, and for men and 
Pajunion for men and the Pajunette for women — one-} 
with the appearance of pajamas—are especially popular. 
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On men's winter 
weight night- 


circu- 
skirt 
1 full 


and has no unnec- 


open- 


ey te Extra 
th at hips, 
Enees and bottom. 





Large sleeves and 
wide armholes 


hton- 
more 
No 


binding or tearing 
out. Enough but- 
tons so front does 


pull 





On Pajamas and 
sleep 
ers, a button at 
keeps gar- 


nugly 
hance 
rs to 
flords 


extra warmth. 


Pajunettes. 

Sensible and com- 
ortable, besides 
being dainty and 
smart. One piece. 
Elastic at ankle 
to keep trouser 
leg down. Very 
popularfor misses 
and women. Sum- 
mer and winter 
materials. 









Comfy Nightwear 
For All The Family 


Just as essential 


uch nightwear 
roomiest, best 


t, downy flan- 
family —for 
women. The 
vlece garments 
But whatever 


your favorite style may be, it is to be had in Brighton-Carlsbad. 


Tailored For Style And Comfort 


Brighton-Carlsbad is full cut and carefully tailored. 


Women are 


particularly delighted with the fall and winter weight Brighton-Carlsbads 
because they provide smart style along with warmth and comfort. 











TON 
RT SBAD 


SLEEPINGWEAR 











There is roominess at bust, armholes and hips witho 
graceful, modish appearance. “Better nightwear’ 
Brighton-Carlsbad ideal—and the garments prove it. 


The “ Unpin-it’’ Buying Guide 
When buying nightwear, have the dealer unpin the garment. With se 
different kinds unpinned and spread out, just note the fuller cut and 
; ship of Brighton-Carlsbad. Examine the materials carefully. Then 
Carlsbad on its merits 


Write for Free *‘ Nightie Book”’ 


Sleepingwear for all the family is shown in the Nightie Book. Man 
Illustrations in colors. Detailed descriptions of each garment. 


Carlsbad sleepingwear for summer use. Book sent free upon request. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY, Dept. 25, Dubuque, Iowa 


Dealers : Write us now and arrange to handle this fastest selling Hne for next spring 


ut sacrifice of 


has always been the 


, 


veral garments of 
perfect workman- 
buy Brighton- 


y different styles. 


Includes Brighton- 


and fall (1921) 


November |: 











TOUCHES FROM THE 
GREAT FRENCH HOUSES 


To Make Our Old Clothes New 


HAT shall I do with them? The 
material seems just as good as 
when it was new. That’s onc of the 


advantages of buying the best, I suppose. 
And they really don’t look worn. I can’t be 
so extravagant as to cast them aside or even 
give them away, for I know there is real 
value in them still for me. But how can I 
make them look like this season’s clothes?” 

Now in the clothes world it’s well to de- 
cide what you can do in transforming the old 
wardrobe into the new, before launching 
into a brand-new one, and forethought will 
bring to you its rewards, for the clothes of 
yesteryear, with but few changes from fash- 
ion’s magic wand, can be transformed into 
the clothes of to-day with all the telling hall- 
marks. 

Paris has evolved no new silhouette. The 
long, supple, straight lines prevail at all of 
the leading houses. It is true that they are 
variously interpreted, some couturiéres lay- 
ing the accent on the low-waisted moyen dge 
effects, others on the Egyptian and the Ren- 
aissance, and still others on the Princesse. 

You can see at a glance that it is going 
to be possible to 
apply one of 
these types to al- 
most any gown 
of last season. 
Let us take, for 
example, the 
navy blue serge 
dress which you 
wore so faith- 
fully under your 
topcoat. 

If you can cut 
it overinto acoat 
dress you will 
have the spon- 
sorship of practi- 
cally all of the 
French houses. 
At Charlotte’s 
many of the 
serge dresses are 
combined with 
satin. The 
sheath, narrow 
and straight, 
would beof black 
satin, and your serge would be 
cut with as flaring a tunic as its 
limitations will admit. It may 
or may not be cut to display the 
satin on the bodice. Some of 
the redingotes are brought well 
to the side for fastening, while 
others open in straight lines 
down the front. The neckline 
may be round or built up with 
a collar that frames the back 
and sides of the throat. Red- 
fern is an authority that lays 
great stress on the high enveloping chin collar 
on street dresses and the long, close-fitting 
sleeve. 

Paquin, too, clings to the straight sleeve; 
but the majority of others incline toward the 
bell, the leg-o’-mutton or the long sleeve 
flaring at .the wrists. Lanvin has a new 
sleeve which seems almost to have been con- 
ceived for make-overs, for although it is long, 
it is slit on the outside from the wrist to the 
elbow and held together by straps. 

























Two Fabrics in Newest Gowns 


T LANVIN’S, too, were shown many suits 
composed of two materials and in con- 
trasting colors, such as a skirt of navy serge 
and a jacket of bright blue duvetine. So if the 
serge dress of yesterday can do no more than 
furnish a skirt, eight or ten inches from the 
ground, it can become the building stone of 
the suit. Then Lanvin binds it all around, 
edges of the jacket and skirt as well, with a 
narrow braid out- 
lined in white. 
Braids and em- 
broidery you will 
find on practically 
all of the French 
tailored suits and 
street dresses. So 
if you are satisfied 
that the lines of your 
suit or dress are suf- 
ficiently straight to 
pass the fashion 
censor, just allover 
braid or embroider 
it, and behold—the 
suit or dress of to- 
day! When Brandt 
applies the embroid- 
ery to the corsage 
and the upper part 
of the sleeves, how- 
ever, she does not 
show it on the skirt, 
and when it appears 





on the skirt the 
bodice is left un- 
trimmed except 
for the collar and 
the lower part of 
the sleeves. 
Agnés shows a 
preference forem- 
broidery just 
above and below 
the waistline, 
while Lanvin em- 
broiders only the 
sleeves. 

Renée is particularly partial to the 
leatherized braids, using them as bindi: 
and bandings. And if you would add t 
hall-mark to your serge or satin dress, ji 
band it in the region of the hips with t 

iré braid. 





A High Neckline, If You Wish 
OU may confine it just to the sides, or 
you may apply it in apron fashion in th. 

front, but you are pretty sure to get the c 

sired new look. Beer carries out this idea with 

three-inch bandings of fur which he applies 
around the bottom of his knee-length jackets. 

The neckline, as you know, is just about 
what fancy makes it. The choker collars are 
the latest agony, but if you refuse to endure 
them you will have the backing of the lead 
ing French couturiéres, who seem quite as 
willing to advocate the round or boat 
shaped neckline as the high collar. Martial! 
& Armand strike a happy medium by adding 
a plaited ruffle of chiffon in the shape of an 
upstanding collarette. 

‘he floating and looped panels 
offer all kinds of first aids in re 
modeling. Agnés added loose pan 
els of royal blue chiffon to a gown 
of navy blue serge, while René 
has featured the looped panels that 
lie flat to the skirt, are of the skirt 
material and loop up and under 
again at the hem. In this way they 
are rather different from thos 
shown by other houses, which ar 
in reality puffs o! 
the materia! 
often in a con 
trasting materia 
and color, an 
hang loose. 

Chanel, on the 
other hand, i 
showing frock 
which are ver 
similar to thos: 
that have al 
ready been a 
cepted and wor! 
on this side of th 
Atlantic. Yo 
have undoubt 
edly delighted i 
their simplicit 
and charm 
either on your 
self or on other 
They are mad 
up of two piece 
of material, an 
for this winte 
Chanel i 
strongly advocating crépe de Chine. Ther 
are short sleeves, an open neck and a shor 
skirt. The outstanding panels are place 
under the arms in wing-like fashion, an: 
there are front apron panels in many in 
stances. Chanel is one of the French de 
signers who has demonstrated the beaut) 
and adaptability of the fine, colorful em 
broideries by the yard. She uses them fo 
panels and for aprons, and even for entir< 
overslips. Another happy thought in the 
solving of the remodeling problem is her sli; 
of embroidery or lace to be mounted over the 
foundation of last winter’s evening gown. 

Renée, who has obtained so many novel 
trimming effects this season, has a decoration 
which could be adopted with signal success 
on evening gowns, and it consists of silk and 
velvet flowers, each petal attached to the 
dress by a bead. It is at Renée’s that the 
découpé trimming was introduced. This con 
sists of wheels and disks of material or 
leather, which she attaches by a single stitch 
or bead to the foundation of the dress. 

If you can resurrect any pailletted tunics 
you will be sure of an evening gown that will 
receive fashion’s blue ribbon, for the French 
couturiéres featured these glittering, spar- 
kling tunics, which they mounted over nar- 
row sheaths of satin. Callot in particular 
showed many straight pailletted robes in 
connection with the classic-draped gowns 
for which this house is famous. 

There is much that can be turned to excel- 
lent advantage in bringing the costumes of 
the past season up into the vanguard of the 
winter’s styles. 
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Your Confidence 


We deem your confidence the most valuable asset of our business and every 
Gossard Corset is produced with the simple idea of making the best corset in 
the world—a garment that in every detail will deserve your confidence. 


This clearly defined policy assures you that every Gossard represents a value 
well beyond that offered by the ordinary corset. This is of especial interest at 
the present time when uncertain buying conditions emphasize to the thoughtful 
purchaser that the true value of a corset is not in the number of dollars you 
pay for it, but in the number of days it will wear beyond the life of the average 
corset and continue to give you the joy of possession it gave the first day you 
put it on. 


Gossard supremacy is only what millions of satisfied wearers of Gossard Corsets 
have made it. Great as it is, we take pride not so much in our leadership as in 
the public confidence that made it possible and that we hold a sacred trust. 




















Mahomet said: ‘‘Had I but two pennies, ] would give one of them to buy white 
hyacinths.” If so great a prophet taught that beauty—even the quickly perishing 
beauty of a flower—is worth half one’s fortune, how much more is it worth while 
to find that beauty which Nature, wise in her artistry, has placed within the grasp 
of every woman, who by self-study will find the true expression of her personality! 





Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Average Ideal Figure Ideal Figure Ideal Figure 
Short Slender Tall Heavy Short Heavy Figure Large Below Logs Above Curved Back 
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SECRET OF PERSONAL ATTRACTIVENESS 


clothes for America’s 
beautiful women has said that the woman 
who realizes the almost limitless possibilities 


A creator of most 


of modern corsetry has largely solved the 
(sood 


expression in simple, 


problem of personal attractiveness. 
taste in dress finds 

beautiful lines and right proportions; and the 
finding of a corset that expresses the correct 
line of the individual figure must precede 
every other step in the making of successful 
clothes. The woman who wisely accents her 
natural beauty is invariably better dressed 
than the superficial devotee of fashion whose 
exaggerated clothes follow the vagaries of 


the passing modes. 


So it is with corsets; good taste is reflected in 
naturalness and simplicity—in a harmony of 
graceful lines and proper body proportions 
gained by a healthful support so pliable, so 
comfortable as to permit that grace of motion 
that is the birthright of every woman. Every 


GOs S§ A RD 


Front Lacing 


C OR S E T 


is conceived in accordance with the unchang- 
ing principles of beauty and good taste, and 
in them women of every figure type may find 
the proper expression of their individuality. 
In value, fit, style, wear—every Gossard you 
buy must be entirely satisfactory to you. 
If it is not 
only at those stores where high principles of 
that 


return it. Gossards are sold 


merchandising assure you a service 
makes every sale conditional upon your com- 
plete satisfaction. You will find these orig- 
inal front lacing corsets at the store you 
patronize most, where experienced corsetiéres 
will take a personal pride in helping you 
select the model best suited to your needs. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


Toronto Chicago New York Buenos Aires 
























Ideal Figure 
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Cut it out of 


Vivyella 


or 


Clydella 


Unshrinkable Flannels 


and have the satisfaction of knowing the 

garments give unusual service, will keep 
its soft, fleecy appearance and wi// not 

shrink despite numberless washings. We 

guarantee this. ATR AR Yi 
eS ap 

These imported flannels come in various " 
weights and are used for all kinds of 

children’s wearables as well as for grown- 

ups’. Come in cream, plain shades and a 

host of beautiful stripings. 


The genuine has a selvedge label. Refuse 
substitutes. Sold in the piece and as 
made-up garments at first class stores. 


WM. HOLLINS & COMPANY, Lp. 


(of London, England) 
New York 


45A East 17th Street 


62 Front Street W., Toronto, Canada 
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COATS AND DRESSES 
FOR LITTLE SCHOOL GIRLS 

















A simple coat of dark brown duvetine 
snugly collared and leather belted is al- 
together desirable. The pattern is num- P 
ber twenty-eight hundred four, in sizes ‘ 
six to fourteen. 


Tan woolly cloth, soft and warm, may 
clothe one from tip to toe, if one's age is 
from one to six. The pattern includes 
hat, jacket and long loose-fitting trousers, 
and is number twenty-eight hundred 


If you would have as many pockets as 
big brother, and be buttoned and belted 
in true trench style, you will make the 
raincoat above in a khaki-colored water- 
proofed material. The pattern is num- 
ber thirteen hundred fifty, in sizes four 
to fourteen 


The air given by the dull-blue-and-tan- 
checked cloth skirt, worn with the black 
velvet Eton jacket and white batiste 
blouse below, is something that must 
be experienced to be fully understood 
The pattern 

dred fifty-six, 


number twenty-six hun 


comes in sizes six lo 


fourteen 





The frock above has a plain serge 
bodice smartly attached to a blue- 
and-red plaided skirt. In sizes 
six to fourteen, the pattern is 
number twenty-six hundred 
eighty-six. 


A serge topped with a blue and 
white dotted foulard redingote 
The pattern for the frock at right 
is number twenty-one hundred 
eighty-nine, in 
jJourteen 


sizes six lo 








Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Pavterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you 
address the Home Pattern Company, !8 East Eighteenth Street, New York City 
five cents; coats and child's outdoor set, thirty-five cents each 


Dresses, twenty- 
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To keep your fine underthings 
as pretty as new— 


Send for 
Free Sample Package 


| 


wash them, the easy, quick, gentle, safe way, with 
Ivory Soap Flakes. 


The filmiest chiffons and georgettes come unharmed 
from the bubbling suds. Easy laundering, quick laun- 
dering—but above all safe laundering—is assured by 
Ivory Soap Flakes. Its use means a longer life of love- 
liness for your nicest things. 


IVORY SOAP 
FLAKES 


Safe for Silks and All Fine Fabrics 


There is no mystery about Ivory Soap Flakes. It is just 
good old-fashioned Ivory Soap shaved into snowlike 


flakes. 


Being Ivory Soap, you know that it will not affect the 
color or texture of any fabric that is not injured by pure, 
clean, soft water. 


Being in the form of quick-melting flakes, it makes 
instantly such rich suds that no rubbing is needed. Just 
squeeze the bubbling, soapy foam through and through 
your dainty garments and they will come from the bow] 
as clean and fresh and wvwornasthe day you bought them. 
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‘] HE Puritan Fathers endured hard- 
ships with cheerfulness and high 
courage and lived to celebrate many 
Thanksgiving Days— because of the sim- 
plicity of their lives and their living. 


Bread was a staple in their diet. 


Get This Book ! Food experts, health authorities are 
195 ,Pelicious Dishes sing every influence to have us cut out 
ha ie seme Our artificial, irregular methods of living 
cut the High Cot of and return to simple foods, simple 


Living. From your 


baker or grocer. freer meals, and plenty of rest for young 
office in your city. and old. 


Present health and strength, and future 
greatness, are to be found in simple 
Bread-and-Butter or Bread-and-Milk - 
(and great economy as well). Let us be 4 GG 








MY), 


thankful for our delicious, wholesome 1 LZ 
and nutritious daily Bread! if 3 


Bread is your best food—eat more of it 


Nearly all Bakers use 
Fleischmanns Yeast 
because it makes the best Bread. 
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CORRECT CLOTHES FOR THE CITY 


A Capelike Mole 
Collar is a Clever 
Treatment on 
a Black Velvet 
Cloak 








The Rust-Colored Satin 
and Creamy Wool Lace 
Above is Typical of the 
Frocks Worn With Pic- 
turesque Hats in Restau- 
rants for Dinner 


l IS better to exert the ounce of prevention in the way 
f correct clothes than suffer the pound and more of 
mortification and disappointment that are sure to follow 
the thoughtlessly selected wardrobe. It costs no mor« 
the coin of the realm to provide with the right 
ys fora trip to the city than to gather together unsuit 
e things and all during the visit be harassed by the knowl- 
ge that one’s clothes are never just what they should be. 
, with the possible exception of evening clothes, which 
or may not fit into one’s regular scheme of living, the 
hes that are correct for city wear are equally good for 
ordinary routine. 
\ll of which resolves itself into the query: “What are the 
clothes?”’ And the answer is a few necessary things 
eling attire: an informal afternoon street costume, such 
ne wears to church, to teas or for calling; anda so-called 
taurant"’ dress, which is just the simple modish semi 
ing frock that has so many uses everywhere the yea 
|. To these three essentials one adds such nonessentials 
ne’s fancy dictates. 7 
here is first and foremost the traveling costume, and it 
to expend much thought and perhaps an extra portion 


yneself 


budget on it, for first appearances are all-powertul 
rid at large judges us by our exterior, o r clothes, and 
delves no deeper! And while we may not wish to we 
irt on our sleeve, st ll we nat rally oO Want to pre 
ibly all who may glance in our directior It’s sucl 
matter to register a good ay pearance ind so diff | 
isc a poo! on ! 
u may select the tailored suit for traveling and rough 
in general or you may prefer the simple one-piece cloth 


with matching or harmonizing wrap or cloak. Both 
ippropriate, so that the equation becomes a personal 
lradition rather favors the suit, strictly tailored of 
rse, but comfort prescribes the dress as easier to keep in 
| condition. The stains of travel do not appear so 
kly in a dress, even of the tailored variety, as in a suit 
h depends on pressing, impossible to procure on long 
n rides, for its immaculate appearance. Either one, or 
h, you will wear later in the city when you are indulging 
hopping feats, eradicating the aftermath of late hours in 
risk constitutional or enjoying any of the informal day- 
functions. 


Simplicity is the Keynote 


KNOWING simplicity should stamp both the suit for 
general wear and the tailored dress. You'll find it in the 
s with straight skirts, not too narrow for comfort in loco- 
on, but sufficiently straight in line to contrast sharply 
a bit of flare in the long coat. They are about ten 
ies from the ground, but only six inches longer than the 
There are, of course, coats shorter than this thirty-six- 
length, for styles this season have an individuality that 
‘es it impossible to classify them or even to denote one 
le as preferable to another, but the long coats by general 
sensus may be said to dominate. 
lhe front and back of the coat attempts to outline the 
re; in fact at times it frankly clings to the figure with the 
cision of the mid-Victorian modes. At the sides you 
h the flare, though it is by no means so pronounced as in 
past. 
Nine out of ten American women prefer to wear their fur 
ces with their suits; hence a fur collar on the suit is not 
y an additional expense but is distinctly a nonessential. 
e fabric collars are, therefore, being strongly featured on 
new suits and, like the fur collars, embrace fervently the 
ck, and are often embroidered or finished with some pull- 
rough or throw-scarf idea. Occasionally one sees a flat, 
tched collar in conjunction with suits on which the 
nbroidered arrowheads are the nearest approach to any 





That are Also Correct for the Small Town 








This With its 


lerskirt and Uneven Hem Ling 


Black Frock 


Velt et Re dingote 
Fur Banded I nk 


is Excellent for Luncheons and Afternoon 

t je l t g ‘ 
eight, s re of fashion’s ippro il, the 11o0Frit ot ¢ 

The tailored sult howe\ ) Iplete \\ ) 
ippropriate blouse When the s t has faithfully adhered t 
the strict rulings of the tailor-made, the waistcoat blouse tis 
a happy affinity; otherwise a blouse of silk. The blouse of 
to-day mav have no connection, as far as color or material 


is concerned, with the skirt, though it must be confessed that 
the matching blouse does make for harmony and a certain 
neatness and nattiness in appearance. 

Like the dresses, the blouses have taken to high collars, 
particularly when they wish to be classified as tailored, 
though they don’t hesitate to boast of all manner of stitchery 
as ornamentation. 

If you plan to make your tailored suit the mainstay of your 
wardrobe while you are in the city, you will want to provide 
yourself with at least two extra blouses, taking them with 
you in your hand luggage. The tailored blouse will do duty 
on the train, and the more elaborate of the blouses will serve 
as a welcome change when you reach the hotel and find that 
your baggage has not come on the same train. 

But perhaps you have decided on a tailored dress with 
topcoat for traveling, and in that case you will do well to 
choose the chemise frock. ‘‘Still the chemise gown!”’ you 
may exclaim. Certainly; it has never disappeared below 
fashion’s horizon. And this you will select in navy-blue 
tricotine, Poiret twill or serge or in the new camel’s-hair serge. 

The silhouette of the 1921 version of the chemise frock is 
much like that of the past, with perhaps a little more demar- 
cation in the region of the hips where the low moyen-édge 
waistline is marked, though chemise dresses do not take 
much account of the waistline at any level, a loose, narrow 
belt restraining, but not confining, the lines at an imaginary 
waistline. Plaits are still permitted to break in in panel 
fashion at the sides, though more often bands of material ot 
of ribbon act as panels and continue the long lines which 
make the chemise gown so flattering. 


DS 


These Clothes Have Been Sketched for Their Style 
Suggestions and No Patterns are Offered 











The Copper Velvet Frock 
Below is of Spanish 
Inspiration, Trimmed 
With Great Red and 
Gold Roses 





fer ; | \\ 
/ \} 
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a 
A Black Velvet Suit, With 
the Flaring Jacket Slashed 
and the Collar and Cuffs 
Braided in Soutache, is 
Both Conservative and 
\ Smart 


> 


In the gown for the traveler, sketched on page 73, the 
grape design has been carried out in leather dots outlined in 
red wool, applied with the couching stitch. 

Though some sleeves still elect to terminate their careers 
inywhere from the shoulder tothe elbow, longsleevesare much 

the picture and are advisable on a dress of this type, but 
they mav depart from the long, straight, clinging way at the 
wrist and take a bell turn or break out in a puff of some kind 

The question of the collar is debatable. If vou demand 
first and always, you will undoubtedly insist on 

iving the boat-shaped neckline minus a collar, a little em 
broidery breaking the severity of a plain bodice - but if yo 
feel that you can sacrifice a little to fashion, you will vote i: 
favor of the collar which is high, or frames at least the back 
ind sides of the throat, leaving a bre ithing space directly in 
the front. This last, when faced with a color becoming to 
the complexion, is both youth-giving and flattering. 


comiort 
h 


In France, all during the summer, these chemise gowns 
were accompanied by matching capes, and this idea is being 
developed for the winter in simple straight gowns with capes 
of more ambitious pretensions. One cape in velvet, elabo 

tel) embroidered, recent ippe ired in company witt 
rock of satin and velvet, the satin upper part of th h 

' , ‘ 
I 
i pDiue 
tin the « ss : e , 
| oO! t he ot he i | ) 
en tor | t | ‘ 
eto set t re I { 


A Small Hat for Traveling 
it a hat to be successful must 


ee realize, of course, th: 
frame the face, your face; but in selecting this becoming 


frame for traveling, let it be a small one, for the small hats 
cannot be dislodged easily by the wind and can be so com 
fortably veiled against dust and the other discomforts of 
traveling. The little round turbans, shaggy with the ‘un 
curled ostrich fronds, are more serviceable than they look, 
while the new flare-off-the-face varieties in hatter’s plush 
ind various fabrics, like duvetine and faille, are 
giving as they are appropriate \ softly 
tan duvetine, with a fl 
the side, is a hat which would be in 
high back. of the Pullman chair 
removed 9n this plea. 


as comitort 
draped turbar 
silks 

perfect accord with the 


ind need not, therefore, hb 


it DoW ft the same mate! t al 


Now vou are in the’ city; it is the first morning in the 
hotel. You are planning a round of the shops with luncheon 
at a well-known restaurant. What shall you wear? 

If Jack Frost has already been busy nipping cheeks and 
noses, the suit or tailored frock with topcoat, capelike wrap 


And w th 


in coilture yout 


or fur jacket should form a happy partnershiy 


this costume wear the traveling hat. You « 


hair in the method best suited to the hat, since vou will we 
vour hat into the dining room for breakfast and probabl 
will not remove it until you return to the hotel to fresh 
up tor luncheon. 


If the lun heon is eate n alone , or very iniort ally, yust an 
old friend and a téte-a-téte over a littl 
feel the necessity of hurrying back to change your costume; 
but if a luncheon party with several friends is on the pro 
gram, you may want to slip into a more formal street cos 
tume. Just such a gown is suggested in the redingote ol 
black duvetine, broadcloth or velvet shown on this pag 
here is all the simplicity of the tailored dress in this coat 
dress and the added charm of novelty, for the redingote, 


table, you will not 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 70 
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England, the chateaux of France and the castles of Italy. Here they 
came to light—the aristocrats of furniture—the true originals of the period- 
furniture styles. And Mr. Edison’s designers adapted seventeen of these 
masterpieces for the modern American home. 


“ * * * * * 


Periop Furnirore is a heritage of the 16th, 17th and 18th Centuries. The 
Georges reigned in England, and the Louis ruled in France. The world was 
dominated by a Gorgeous Aristocracy. Fine living was the ideal of the day. 


Men of artistic genius were lionized by fair ladies, and made wealthy through 
the lavish patronage of kings. The arts prospered like flowers under June’s 
smiling sun. Architects conjured up monumental palaces. Landscape artists set 
them in fairy grounds. Painters illumined their walls with imperishable can- 
vases. A race of unparalleled designers and craftsmen furnished their interiors. 


This era of luxury produced Chippendale, Sheraton, and other masters of the 
English, French and Italian schools. It brought the cabinet-maker’s art to its 
most exquisite development. It gave the world furniture designs of infinite variety 
and infinite beauty. It was aptly named “Tue Gotpen AGE oF FurRNITURE.” 


* * * ok ok ok 
Two cenTuries later came a momentous development in music. 
To Edison, the thinker, there appeared the vision of an America whose 
every home would be blessed with great music. ‘To Edison, the inventor, 


there came the resolve to provide the instrument through which this vision 
might be realized —a phonograph of SupREME REALISM. 
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Furniture - Making 
in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth 





Louis XIV 








The NEW EDISON “74 fenod cabinets 
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oA” so the search led back across the Atlantic, into the manor-houses of 
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The Elizabethan 
Cabinet adapted 
by Mr. Edison 

















furniture 


HREE MILLIONS of Mr. Edison’s money and seven years of his time 
went into an exhaustive research—out of which the New Edison was 
finally evolved. Then commenced those startling Public Tests by which he 
proved that the New Edison Re-Creares an artist’s performance exactly as the 





_— — artist himself gives it. 
ooo m More than 4,000 such tests were given, with over fifty vocalists and instrumen- 
talists. More than four million people heard them. The artist sang (or played). 
ar} ] Suddenly, he stopped; the New Edison took up his performance and con- 


WL) tinued it alone. No one was able to tell the living performance from its 
ii} | Re-CrEATION by the New Edison. 

















—— 





s| te phonograph with a soul The NEW EDI SON 








4 
| | , mH—= —. 
| | This marvelous achievement led the leading newspapers of America to hail the @—W_\= 4 
| qi | & me: Finn fl | 
I ~ . . . . TRU HUTA al 

| | New Edison as the long-awaited phonograph of complete realism. gee AAAS | AE : 
Lone Vi A | Minnocanwomn) 
| oS4 . cae ae IW | 
HAAS FI} THE FAMILY that has an ear for the finer things in music is the family that has | VUE DUH 
“* (\f / - - : ‘ . ‘ 4 Oe YON UI} 
eA an eye for the finer things in furniture. | losdoasaoll |i 
~u ve , ; ‘=e | 
Jacobean Mr. Edison decided that Edison Cabinets should be patterned after the most | | i 
exquisite furniture the world has known. And so the search led back across __ || | | f 
the Atlantic, into the manor-houses of England, the chateaux of France and || @ | | } 
the castles of Italy. Mr. Edison’s designers made every Edison Cabinet a gen- “HL | 
. ° “eg * - ° 4 i] | Pd 
uine period cabinet out of the Golden Age of Furniture. I | f 
c || 1] | \ 
Thus it is that the New Edison brings to you doth the arts that make your } a |\\ 7s . 
house a cultured home. (= S| | 
; ' u i 
Tuomas A. Epison, Inc., Orange, N. J. Chippendale 
q 
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DEALERS: Jf your wholesale distributor is not of the 
majority who carry E-Z Waist Union Suits, please write us. 
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CORRECT CLOTHES FOR 
THE CITY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


wear evening dress to the theater. It has not as yet, 
however, become a habit, except with members of a 
box party. But it has this advantage—if you wear 
evening dress, you are always prepared in case your 
host or hostess wishes to continue the party at sup- 
per afterward, for at certain of the exclusive res 
taurants admittance is refused except to those in 
evening dress. 


Bohemian Soft Wool Lace 


F, ON the other hand, you are dining informally) 

at a friend’s home, even with the expectation of 
going on to the play, there is no reason why you 
should not select the lace and satin frock shown 
on page 67. This is one of those simply draped 
affairs that are sure to make an irresistible appeal to 
every woman who delights in grace and a certain 
individuality in her clothes. Any lace may be 
adapted, but the latest thought is the soft wool lace, 
native of Bohemia, frothy as a fleecy cloud and light 
and fairylike as tulle. Its creamy openwork meshes 
are lovely in combination with satins in Ming blue, 
rust or emerald green. 

It is gowns of this description—slightly low-necked, 
a veiling of lace or sheer stuff over the shoulders 
lending this ‘‘semi” effect, with transparent long or 
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The Hour Incomparable 


When eager folklets gather in the Bedtime 
Council chattering together of the day gone 
by. And Mother lives it over with them 


3-in-l 





Shirt—Drawers—Waist 





THE FR Zwaist, 
Union Sur 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 











For Boys and Girls—Ages 2 to 13 


LAY’S the thing. The thing 
that makes rich, red blood and 


good white nerves. Rents and 


tears also—unless the garments are 
really built for real children who 
love real sport. 


E-Z Waist Union Suits go along 
with the game and come out of it 
unhurt. They are built for the vig- 
orous play of virile young bodies. 
Play to the child is play to E-Z. 
Note the handy, durable attach- 
ments for hoseand outer garments. 
Buttons of real. bone sewn on 
knitted tubular straps that give 
lengthwise to take up every strain 
without an effort. Note the full 
sizes and the clever drop seat— 
for utter easefulness. 


E-Z Waist Union Suits in Summer and Winter 
weights should be in stock at your approved 
shop. In the other event please write 


THE E-Z WAIST COMPANY 
61 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
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Like All English-Cut 
Tweeds, the Suit 
Above is Conserva- 
tive; But the Collar 
Takes a New Turn, 
for it is Plaid and 
Pulls Through Like a 


Scarf 
although a revival, | | 
has not been starring | 
on the clothes stage 1 | 
forsome seasons. And A 


it has this advantage, 
which to the busy 
woman is all impor- 
tant: It may be ad- 
justed with practically 
only a snapper. 

The hat which ac- 
companies this dress 
is of black velvet, 
though the brown and copper-colored 
velvets are often chosen as consorts 
with black, and it depends largely on 
its line for its novelty, the bushy bit 
of glycerined ostrich serving to accent 
this line. 

For a luncheon at a friend’s house, 
or if you are a guest in this home, an 
embroidered, beaded and draped frock 
of chiffon may be substituted for the 
velvet redingote frock, if preferred, 
though it is not obligatory. 

With a dress of this persuasion, a large hat of vel- 
vet or hatter’s plush would be a fitting complement. 
If monkey fur is not the trimming, then ostrich is 
pretty sure to trail over it in lavish profusion. Since 
the guest always wears her hat at a luncheon—some- 
times even when she is staying in the house—head- 
gear becomes an important item. 


SS 


Velvet is the First Choice 


& THE afternoon dwindles into twilight and the 
tea hour, there may be another change of cos- 
tume, if one so desires, though the velvet redingote 
is still correct. Then the so-called three-piece cos- 
tume may be introduced. Although costumes of this 
kind are developed in duvetine and in satin, velvet 
is the first choice. One sketch on page 73 shows 
a velvet costume in pine-needle green. There is a 
skirt with the looped-under panels, hanging free from 
the narrow sheath or foundation, and a coat with a 
jaunty cape back, high “fence” collar of mole and 
a vestee of the same pliable fur. If you hesitate at 
an extreme like the cape back and wish to economize 
on the fur, there is the long jacket of black velvet, 
pointed and flaring at the sides, the collar and cuffs 
of which are of velvet embroidered in the inexpensive 
but smart soutache. 

The blouses which complete these costumes are 
very lovely in their profusion of lace, fur, embroidery, 
metallic brocades and cobwebby silks. Of the tunic 
and sack type, they take on the airs of a dress and 
have little in common with the garment we once 
called a shirt waist. Sometimes the suit material is 
introduced into their make-up, as if to form a con- 
necting link, and again no attempt at continuity is 
made. 

For the past few years there has been a deter- 
mined effort made to follow the English custom and 









short sleeves and 
sometimes a_ trained 
skirt, for trains have 
even trailed their way 
into the more formal 
of afternoon gowns- 

that you will hear re- 
ferred to as restaurant 
frocks. There is never 
any confusion of mind 
regarding this type of 
gown, for it is plainly 
labeled; it is the 

CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 73 


A Very Dressy Little 
Affair is the Rust- 
Colored Georgette 
Blouse at the Left, for 
\ it Has the New Three- 
} Quarter Sleeve With 
Plaited Puff, a Brown 
Fur Band at Neck and 


a Sashlike Girdle 


In Place of the Capelike Wrap, 
the Brown Duvetine Coat 
Shown Above is Excellent Not 
Only for Traveling But for 
Every Daytime Use. Tucked 
Black Silk Braid Accents the 
Oddly Twisted Sleeves and 
Finishes All the Edges 


These Clothes Have Been 
Sketched for Their Style Sug- 
gestions and No Patterns are 
Offered 
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Suggestions 


LADY MARY 
Sets $650 


lLa BOHEME 
Sets $150 








6 PIECE SET 
$600 


) LILAS ARLY 
Sets $1200 


MAVIS 


3 PIECE SET 
$200 


MAVIS 
4 PIECE SET 


MAI D'OR 
NEW! STARTLING! 


Its packing is sensational ! 

Its fragrance .is unusual! 
Vivaudou’s Master Stroke! 
ee will be ready for the 

ristmas Gift Season 
Mai d’or 4 piece Holiday Set $750 
Mai d’or 6 piece Holiday Set $1400 


» PAINTED EXPRESSLY 
FOR VIVAUDOU, BY 
FRED L. PACKER 





OU 


NEW YORK 








Send 25¢ to VIVAUDOU. Times Bidg., N. Y., for a sample of any one of the perfames in the above sets. 


at music stores on Emerson Record No. 10152; 


want the ‘Mavis Waltz’, also 
~O.R.S. 203569 Player Piano Rolls. 
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Add Raisins and You 


Add a Chef's Louch 


To the Plainest of Plain Foods 


i he raisin flavor works a charm 


that makes plain foods epicurean. 

It brings “luxury dishes”’ to your table 
at only a trifle more than plain foods 
cost. 

Boiled rice is a different food with 
a few raisins added. So is oatmeal. 
So are prunes when raisins are stewed 
with them. 

And there are scores of low-cost 
desserts to which raisins lend a chef’s 
touch. 


You are missing good things and a 
chance to save when you don’t use 
raisins freely. 

You miss a fine nutrition also, for 
raisins furnish 1560 units of energiz- 
ing nutriment per pound. More en- 
ergy than an equal weight of eggs, 
milk, meat or fish. 


So while raisins make foods taste 


better they also make them better 
foods. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Use Sun-Marp Raisins al- Three varieties: Sun-Maid 





= 
o—~w. ¢ ) . 
; $: 4 Picking Sun-Maid 
PF ~~ ; 
5 2s 





Raisins Made 








kinds. 


ways for home cooking. 


from California’s 
finest table grapes, yet they 
cost no more than common Maid Recipes,’’ describing 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership 10,000 Growers 


Seeded (seeds removed); Sun- 


Plump, tender, meaty, juicy Maid Seedless (grown without 
and thin-skinned. 


seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on 
the stem). All dealers’. 


Send for free book, “Sun- 


scores of ways to serve. 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





Try This 
*‘Oatmeal Betty’’ 


2 cups cooked oatmeal 

4 apples cut up small 
4 cup Sun-Maip Raisins 
16 cup sugar 
4 tsp. cinnamon 


Mix and put in mold. 
Bake one-half hour. Serve 
hot or cold with raisin sauce. 
This will serve fiv e people. 
And it will tell you some. 
thing of the possibilities of 
raisins. 
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CORRECT CLOTHES FOR 


THE CITY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


rrect dress to wear at restaurants during dinner 


our, accompanied by a picturesque hat. 


With this particular restaurant gown the big 
it of lace or velvet, fringed in monkey fur or 
rimmed with ostrich, would be a charming com- 


lement. 


\s an evening frock in which the young matron 
in dance to her heart’s content, there is the model 
which the Spanish note has been persistently 
inded. This frock may be developed in black 
brown velvet, a brown with much of the richness 
copper. The corsage, which may or may not 
ive short tulle sleeves, according to taste, is the 
ist word in severity; and it has only a great red 
nd gold rose on one shoulder to detract the eye 


ym its plainness. 


Grecian Lines are Developed 


F* )R the opera, if you wish to go in conventional 
attire, the most formal of evening gowns is the 
Gorgeous brocades, supple rich velvets, lus 








This Blouse of Gray Georg- 
ette, Plaided by Navy Stitch- 
ings and Vested in Taffeta, 
Will Have Many Uses 








jus satins, beaded chiffons, the most exquisite of _ : J 


ibrics, with beautiful 
laces, quarts of rhine- 








stones, lavish embroid- 
eries—all of the finest 
offerings that fashion 
can assemble. 

This winter you will 
see the Grecian line 
developed in many of 
these evening gowns. 
It is the line which is 
being displayed in Paris 
in lovely fabrics and is 
shown in the sketch on 
this page. This line 
appears to the best ad- 
vantage in the back, 
where it is caught to 
the shoulder and al- 
lowed to fall in all its 
pristine grace and 
charm, forming two side 
trains. 

Objects of beauty are 
the evening wraps, 
which protect these 
gowns during the flitting 
from opera to house or 
hotel. For the traveler 
one in black velvet 
would probably be the 
most satisfactory. It is 
handsome without being 
so» conspicuous as the 
brocades, is always in 
good taste, and if gen- 
erously collared and 
cuffed and perhaps even 
banded in fur, it becomes 
a garment of luxury as 
well. In the sketch a 
new treatment of the 
back is shown, which 
promises to be as be- 
coming as it is novel. 
The mole fur takes on 
the lines of the cape 
vhen allowed to fall 

ack, but when drawn 

ose to the throat it 


























For the Opera the 
Most Formal of 
Evening Gowns 
Are Worn, and 
This Winter We 
Shall See Them 
Developed Along 
Grecian Lines, 
Like the French 
Creation at the 
Left. Black Jet- 
Trimmed Net and 
Satin are the Fab- 
rics 


/ These Ciothes 


vA Have Been 
/ Sketched for Their 
Style Suggestions 
and No Patterns 
Are Offered 
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forms a comfortable and 

becoming draped collar. 

If fur for any reason is taboo, a velvet shawl 
or scarf collar with tasseled ends may be 
substituted. 

And now before you clamp together your 
wardrobe trunk, be sure that all details of 
the toilette have been provided. Have you 
selected good-looking laced boots or heavy 
oxfords in which to foot it when you are 
wearing sports clothes? And lighter weight 





oxfords and spats, with medium heels, for 
town wear with the tailor-made? For the 
afternoon indoors you will want slippers of 
the light-colored suéde, with matching stock- 
ings if you wish, or the modified French type 
with one strap over the ankle. The more 
elaborate French footgear, with much strap- 
ping and the very short vamp, has not met 
with general approval, but the modification 
has its devotees even among the more con- 
servative women. The heel of these slippers 
is known as baby French or Louis Quinze. 
Your evening slippers may be of satin match- 
ing your gown or of cloth of silver or gold. 


Watch the Telling Essentials 


ND have you replenished your handker- 
chiefs, veils, gloves and the dozen and 
one accessories that make of woman the 
wonder she is? It is only by their absence 
that we appreciate the value of these telling 
essentials. For a missing pin, which we 
can’t at the moment replace, we would be 
willing sometimes to give the horse that 
Richard III offered for his kingdom. 

With all the niceties of good dressing 
thoughtfully attended to, you may go on 
your way rejoicing, confident that in the eyes 
of the world at least you are putting your 
best self forward. 


The Navy Serge Chemise Frock Shown at the 
Left, Simpl Trimmed With Leather Dots Out- 
lined in Dull Red Worsted, is Excellent for Travel- 
ing and General Wear, While the Cape-Backed 
Pine-Needle Green Velvet Suit, Collared and 
Vested in Mole, Will Meet All the Requirements 
of a Formal Tailored Costume 








They 
Speak 
OV 


AYREL 


Look for the 
RUSCO Parrot 
on the 
black-and-white 
striped package 


y All Womankind 


Knows the “Laurel’”’ Brand 


HEN a woman buys elastic, quality 

must be the first consideration. Noth- 
ing is sO inconsistent with daintiness as 
elastic that has become “saggy’’ and 
lifeless. 

“LAUREL” Elastic is preferred by 
women everywhere because it is distin- 
guished by a compactness of texture and 
an eager “‘liveness’’ that assure long life 
and dependability. Woven of pure rubber 
threads and the best yarns, “LAUREL” 


hemselves 


TRADE MARK REG: 


Elastic stays ‘‘alive.”’ 


In garters and lingerie, or wherever 
used, its dependability lends a feeling of 
security. 

It is backed by the 86 years’ experience 
of the largest mills in the country. Ask for 
“LAUREL” Elastic by name. It comes 
in all widths and a great 
variety of colors. 


The Russell 
Manufacturing 
Company 


349 Broadway 
New York City 


Middletown, Conn. 
Founded 1834 
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DURHAM 
HOSIERY 


Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 








Strong reinforcing means 
longer wear—fewer new 
pairs—and less expense 


NLESS you know how long Du- 

rable- DURHAM really wears, you 
can’t imagine the saving in buying it. 
This hosiery is cutting down stocking 
expenses in American families every- 
where. Every pair is made strongest 
where the wear is hardest. Toes and 
heels stand the greatest strain and re- 
main hole-less through long wear. 


This uniform value in hosiery for all 
your family is true economy. It means 
fewer new pairs to buy—and less darn- 
ing to do. Thus saving money and 
time. Durable-DURHAM comes in 
all sizes and styles. Every pair skill- 
fully woven and dyed by America’s 
largest hosiery makers. The stockings 
keep their fine appearance. Socks for 
every man. Stockings for every woman. 
Light weights for light work and dress. 
Durham stockings for children just 
wear and wear and keep on wearing. 


To make sure it’s Durham, always 
look for the trade mark ticket attached 
to each pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, DURHAM, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


Export Selling Agents 
Amory, Browne & Company 
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HOW PARIS SETS THE STYLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


your pride which you would per- 
haps get if you tried just anything 
on thoughtlessly before large 
and fault-searching 
mirrors without having 
first imagined it on 
yourself. 

Two or three nice 
women finally pull and 
pat you into the gown 
of your choice and you 
consider alterations. 

“Ves, that could be 
adjusted for Madame. 
Altendez, the chef of 
the house will be called 
Bg 

You wait, trembling 
more or less, for the 
great man or great lady 
of the house does not look 
everyone over, only quite 


special people, and you ee 
feel self-consc ious. <4 
He or she comes. A . 


quick-eyed, enveloping 
glance—the verdict. You 
decide to take it. 

“Ah, but the price?” 
An afterthought. A con- 
sultation. The price is so-and-so. If you are 
a special person, you get a special price. You 
furiously think over in your mind the fors 
and againsts. Oh, you must have it, it’s too 
ravishing. ‘All right, yes, thank you, I'll 
take it.” Measures are taken, an appoint- 
ment made for a fitting. 

If you have wanted a mantle or tailored 
suit, you have criticized them on tall fair 
girls, sometimes with plainly dressed hair 
and sometimes with amazing coiffures, in- 
spired by the bird’s-nest effects that Amer- 
ican movie heroit:es have introduced to the 
world; or, perhaps a short round girl with 
cropped dark hair comes in, clutching a 
warm high-collared cloak round her throat, 
or with one hand on her hip grasping a bunch 
of the material to keep the cloak closed. 


Good Mannikins are Scarce 


HE tailor-made girls are greatly handi- 

capped by their lack of headgear. Only 
two of the great houses, Lucile and Lanvin, 
make and sell hats, as well as clothes of all 
kinds, and it is very difficult to judge of a 
tailor costume or street dress without seeing 
some sort of head covering to go with it. 

The great Place Vendéme, where the won- 
derful bronze shaft points to the sky, is 
surrounded by famous dressmaking houses. 
Years ago they were private residences and 
the beautiful carved walls and high spacious 
rooms have an aristocratic air of quiet dig- 
nity almost impossible to imitate. Gray car- 
pet covers the floor, making the footfalls 
soundless. Only the Maison Chéruit has bare* 
old floors and a rather shabby appearance. 
In the center of the largest room—and it is 
not very large at that—stands a huge table, 
in everybody’s way. The mannikins must 
parade round it, which they do wearing the 
gorgeous colors for which this house is fam- 
ous, queerly misplaced in their old-fashioned, 
shabbily magnificent surroundings. 

It is very difficult to get good mannikins 
You ask where an exquisite little thing is 
that you have seen half a dozen times, per- 
haps, and you are told that she has gone to 
such and such a theater or that she has mar- 
ried or—disappeared. 

In some of the second-rate houses it has 
been very fashionable to chew gum lately, a 
relic of the war, which is responsible for its 
importation in huge quantities. 

It was trés chic to have an American soldier 
for a pal, and of course you must acquire his 
fascinating if somewhat bovine movement 
of the lower jaw in compliment to him. 

The great houses would of 
course never permit it. Dceuil- 
let’s, especially, is most par- 
ticular as to the conduct of its 
girls. You never hear there the 
jabbering and chattering that 
goes on in most of the houses. 
In some of them a constant 
more or less distant yelling for 
‘Mademoiselle Marguerite,” 
‘*Mademoiselle Denise!’’ 
“‘ Marie, on est Marie?” goes 
on incessantly, but at Deeuil- 
let’s never. The service is 
velvet-footed, the manners im- 
peccable. it is unique. 

At Worth’s the rather small 
new windows on the Rue de la 
Paix are decorated in different 
ways. One day they were gay 
with colored handkerchiefs in 
blue and white and red and 
white stripes. In the center 
of each window stood a large 
old-fashioned vase, filled with 
yellow and orange marigolds. 
The effect was gay and ex- 
tremely Parisian. When we 
went upstairs the same hand- 
kerchiefs were displayed in 







Black Lace Cape Worn 
at Longchamps ties. One lovely gown 
























glass cases along the walls, makin 
a charming background for the pa 
rading mannikins. 
In general the sim 
ple, soft silhouette, with 
ow waistline and shor: 
skirts, is to be pr 
served. Materials ar: 
richer brocades for ev: 
ning gowns, heavier 
more gorgeous tha: 
ever. Lengths of meta 
brocade, swathed 
about, trailing ends en 
hancing the lightness 
the casualness of th: 
mode, are all to be wor 
again. Monkey fur i 
overdone and will prob 
ably be dropped. 
Itismorethan probable that 
a return to the rather sever: 
Pet. a tailor-made is imminent 
Nothing skin tight, but 
smart redingotes and reall 
tailored suits will be see: 
They tell me soutache is 
to be used in great quanti 


bought by a friend of mine 
was made of soft black kasha, a long-haired 
woolen fabric somewhat like camel’s-hair. It 
was a chemise dress, with a band up to the 
knees of squares of bright green cloth heavily 
braided with narrow black soutache put on 
in a wave pattern rising from the lower edge 
of each little square, almost covering the 
green background. 

The openings are often not entirely indic- 
ative of the fashions to be worn later on. 
To give the buyers headlines for their cables, 
the dressmakers try to launch some marked 
style like a return to bustles or sensational 
puffs and panniers. But women no longer 
follow like sheep “what they are wearing”; 
we insist upon iboulen the long slim lines we 
have so carefully cultivated in sport. 

In Paris at fashionable parties many styles 
may now be seen at the same time, express- 
ing the woman’s individual taste and prefer 
ence; you may be Spanish or Madame 
Pompadour as you will. Manufacturers of 
fabrics sometimes wage newspaper cam 
paigns to launch styles demanding quan 
tities of cloth or employing masses of 
ribbon to sell their products; but Madame 
chooses where and how she will nowadays if 
she is a woman of taste and sense. 

At the Opera, Ida Rubinstein put on, at 
her own expense, a magnificent productior of 
Shakspere’s ‘“‘Antony and Cleopatra”’—at 
least, it was supposed to be that. She is said 
to have spent two hundredthousand francs on 
her clothes alone, and one can quite believe it. 


*Twas the Clothes, Not the Opera 


HEY are sure to have an influence on the 

clothes we will wear next year. A little 
close bonnet cap of flashing black and white 
checks, done in diamonds, was worn with a 
diaphanous white chemise gown, covered 
with prismatic glittering stones and worn 
under a huge black gauze cape, with great 
standing lotus flowers embroidered in dia 
monds, reaching from the floor to her shoul 
ders and making great wings when she 
stretched out her marvelously flexible thin 
arms. 

The women in the boxes, gorgeous as they 
were, dimmed before all this flashing mag 
nificence. But of Egypt—of Cleopatra—not 
a shred! 

The performances were not a great suc- 
cess. There was only a week of them, but 
that quite sufficed for all Paris to make up 
its clever mind that the evident lack of tal- 
ent could not be adequately replaced by gor- 
geous outward trappings. 

One woman in a box held 
my curious attention by rea- 
son of her long cloth-of-gold 
clad body, with a sort of jet 
harness holding up the bodice 
and clashing down her back. 
Almost everyone wore a tur- 
ban, and I resolved to twist 
bits of gold round my head 
and put tufts of black ostrich 
feathers over my ears and in- 
vent all sorts of queer inter- 
esting head effects. An eve- 
ning dress is made much more 
important by having a suit- 
able, effective headdress to go 
with it. 

It is an odd thing, but it 
seems to be only in Paris that 
this atmosphere exists, this 
great importance of clothes. I 
think it is only in Paris that 
the greatest newspapers 
give, and give gladly, a 
column of their precious 
front pages to the fashion 
seen at the time of the 
openings. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 
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“When the Frost is on the Punkin” 
You Will Want this Sedan 


ED leaves flutter in the sunshine and crackle under the 
wheels. Crisp, rousing autumn days ablaze with 
beauty ! 

And You 

Cozily sheltered, with Nature’s panorama gliding by 
your Overland Sedan! 

Its glass windows permit unrestricted vision. Perfect 
fitting, they allow no chill autumn drafts to reach you; no 
drifting dust to soil apparel. 

But let there come one of those rare balmy fall days, 
and by adjusting the windows the sides of the car may be 
partially or completely opened. 


When freezing weather begins to harden ruts you will 
fully appreciate the wonderful riding ease of Triplex 
oprings. 

They float you over rough roads without discomfort or 
fatigue. They shield the car’ from strain, adding to its 
economy. 


Overland Sedan, low in first cost, saves on gasoline and 
tires because it 1s light in weight, made so by the use of fine 
heat-treated alloy steels. 


This high quality extends to every detail of the com 
plete equipment and rich interior finish of the car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Sedans, Coupés, Touring Cars and Roadster 


Willys-Overland Limited, Toronto, Canada 


The John N., Willvs f xport Corporation, New York 
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“You can have the same 


youthful figure at fifty” 


NLY those who have experienced what I have been 
through can appreciate the heavenly feeling of relief 


which this remark gave me. 


rally good and stylish figure. 


In girlhood I had a natu- 


But, with the easy optimism of 


youth, I forgot that modern activities rapidly change the figure 
and destroy its style. In short, I neglected my corseting. 


HE neglect continued for several years— 

until suddenly one day I awoke with a 
shock to find that my figure was rapidly losing 
its grace and charm. I was frankly worried, 
.and I hurried to a corset shop and bought a 
more expensive corset than I had ever worn, 
selecting one from a catalog which came the 
nearest to meeting my measurements. In an 
incredibly short time this corset lost its shape. 
And to make matters worse, in changing shape it 
ruined the style of my outer clothing, too. I was 
miserable. Day and night I was haunted by 
visions of a dumpy, unattractive middle age. 


Just when I had about given up all hope an 
angel in the shape of a neighbor came to my 
rescue. She told me about a unique corset 
service, the Spencer, which had done wonders 
She said 


there was a Spencer Corsetiére in town. Asa 


for her and several of her friends. 


last resort I followed her advice and made an 
appointment with the Spencer Corsetiére. 


B iees woman who called at my request won 
my complete confidence by the efficient 
and business-like way in which she went about 
her work. While busy taking my measure- 
ments and jotting down notes, she talked about 
the Spencer System of Corsetry. 


“You see,” she explained, “style depends 
upon correct posture. Unfortunately, many 
young women do not know this and neglect 
their corseting. Maturity, marriage, work at 
home or in business are very apt to change 
the figure and destroy its style, and, combined 
with incorrect corseting, are bound to result in 
bad posture, which not only spells death to 


style but often ruins health. 


“BE the Spencer System it is possible to 
have a corset which is both comfortable 


and correct in style, and which assures good 
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posture and prevents the loss of the youthful 
figure. A woman’s figure is just as individual 
as her face, her hands, or her feet. Age and 
weight have little to do with style. The 
Spencer designers create for every client a 
special design—a corset actually created for 
her. Complete body measurements and a 
detailed description of the figure are used in 
designing each Spencer Corset. You cannot 
buy Spencer Corsets at stores or from 
catalogs.” 


“But,” I questioned, “won’t such a spe- 


cially designed corset be very expensive?” 


" O,” she laughingly replied; “the Spen- 

cer is not only moderate in price to 
begin with, but it actually pays for itself many 
times over from the money it saves you on 
your outer garments, because it holds its shape 
until worn out.” 


Again I interrupted with, “But haven’t | 
neglected my figure too long for a Spencer 
Corset to save it?” 

“py 


gathered up her notes and tape measure. 


no means,” she assured me as she 
“The Spencer System is such that it not only 
preserves the figure of youth but it will correct 
the effects of wrong corseting and bad posture. 
I have no doubt that at fifty you will have the 
same youthful figure that you had at twenty.” 


The upshot was that she went away with my 
order for two corsets. Once more I have the 
same graceful, charming lines which I had as 
a girl of twenty. My suits and dresses fit 
perfectly and are always in the latest style. 
And best of all there is no question in my 
mind that at fifty—sixty--or seventy, if I live 
to be that old, I shall have the same stylish 
and attractive figure. 
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are never sold in stores. They are made by The Berger Brothers Company, 


141 Derby Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 


If you do not find their 


representative in your telephone book under the listing of * Spencer 
Corsetiere,”’ write direct to the company for her address. 





HOW PARIS SETS THE STYLES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


The great rivalry of the houses seems to 
exist here more than in any other capital. 
When you are at the races, at the Opéra, at 
tea at the Ritz, you say, if you are in the 
know: 

“There is a Jenny model.” 

“That came from Beer.” 

“There’s the Chanel cape again.” 

That same cape has made a huge success 
with its straight band of fur across the 
shoulders and its softly falling folds of cloth 
or silk, plaited on the shoulders. You can’t 
go anywhere without seeing that cape, copied 
or original. 

If you would be smart, you still must come 
to Paris. It’s indefinable, and you may not 
even admire the women you see as much as 
American women. You may think they use 
too much make-up, or you may hate the 
uncorseted look they now have, but no 
where else in the world is your imagination 
so stimulated, your artistic sense of clothes 
so fed, so keyed up and inspired as in this 
charming worldly town. The vogue for dark 
skins is still prevalent, some few women even 
having their skins hennaed all over their 
bodies once a month or so. If you only do 
your face, you must blend it carefully down 
to your white neck. Of course it makes a 
wonderful effect: a row of flashing white 
teeth, separated by a mobile scarlet lip line 
from a dark interesting face. But oh, what 
a nuisance it must be to put it on evenly! 


One Goes to the “Dancing” 


HE word “dancing” has been adopted 

by the French as a noun. You go to the 
“dancing”’ of Harry Pilcer, held in Poiret’s 
delightful garden; you put on your “‘smok- 
ing” to go to this “dancing.” At a film 
theater I recently saw a reference to the 
“Nauting-club” of a yachting set. “Ing” 
is the fashion, and you speak of your morning 
walk in the Bois as the “footing.” 

It must not be forgotten that the ladies of 
France, the real Parisian aristocracy, never 
adopt the mode in its extravagant phases. 
You never see them wearing really short 
skirts, for instance. The practical evening 
dresses of black lace, low in the neck and 
almost sleeveless, which one saw at the races, 
were never worn by the women of great 
families. It would be as unfair to America 
to snapshot our more frivolous sisters on 
Broadway and to publish the photographs as 
representative of American women’s ideas of 
dress as it is to take the Longchamp and 
Auteuil snapshots too seriously. 

The best-dressed women at both these 
places are apt to be gowned in exquisitely 
cut black crépe de Chine dresses, simple and 
straight in silhouette, only their naiiies 
intangibility, which makes them impossible 
to copy by the “little home dressmaker,” 
betraying their origin in some exclusive, 
frightfully expensive atelier. 

Naturally these ladies fail to catch the eye 
of the gentleman with the camera,on the look- 
out for sensations and frills. He is far from 
being a fashion expert of impeccable taste, 
and roams at will among the crowd, usually 
selecting the most striking and effective 
gown instead of the one in the best of taste. 

The same thing may be said of the bathing 
beaches. The snapshots taken at Deauville 
are not typical of 
the leaders of soci- 
ety. One rarely sees 
them. They bathe 
early in the morn- 
ing or at the private 
beaches of their cha- 
teaux, quite as we 
do ourselves. In 
fact the most diffi- 
cult of all to snare 
are the ladies of the 
Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. Americans 
rarely see them, al- 
most never get to 
know them, and 
their great houses 
are sealed to us, ex- 
cept when we come 
with the highest and 
best credentials. 
The rest of France 
is democratic and 
truly a republic, if 
you like, but this set 
preserves its integ- 
rity and its privacy, 
and we might as 
well realize iti 

Materials are a 
terrific price over 
here, the reasons for 
it being ample but 
unnecessary of dis- 
cussion here. The 
great designers of 
fabrics play a big 
réle in indicating 
thedirection fashion 
will take. Their dis- 
plays precede those 
of the dressmakers, 





A Well-Known Woman Wore a White 
Kid Coat at the Races 


and their creations must of necessity influ 
ence and direct the designing of clothes. Ij 
for example, they discover some new an 
striking effect in weaving, some rough supp) 
surface adaptable to long sweeping capelik. 
effects, inevitably long-lined mantles will fo! 
low and not Eton jackets. If their silks shov 
Oriental brilliancy in coloring and design 
these must also be suggested in the form o/ 
the gown they are made up into, rather tha: 
Watteau or Louis XVI silhouettes. 

This is the most bewildering hat year | 
have ever endured in Paris. They bob at you 
from the cases of great and small establish 
ments, closely framing or widely ringing th: 
face. Few are of straw; all-season hats are so 
much more practical. A black satin hat o/ 
soft gracious line may be worn all the yea: 
round, and the days when we stuck to velvet 
or felt for the winter and straw or silk for th 
summer, “‘summer hats” and “‘ winter hats, 
seem happily over. 

Also we seem to have grown away from the 
heavily trimmed affairs we used to sport 
The milliners no longer seem to select a hat 
and then trim it with a wealth of flowers o1 
a weight of plumes or aigrettes. A graceful 
or smart line, as you will, is created out of 
some supple material to fit the head and 
frame the face, and the garnishment of it is 
either entirely left out, is found in the em- 
broidery on the material itself, or is adapted 
in some way so that it is a part of the whole 
and not a sudden descent of a noncorrelated 
substance upon a waiting ‘“‘shape.” 

The cruel days of aigrette extravagance 
seem largely over also. No Paris milliner 
would think of selling you a hat without 
your having a fitting for it. You have your 
essayage of hats, as you have your trying 
on of a new gown. 

Wonderful bargains in hats and gowns 
may be picked up at the end-of-the-season 
sales in June and January in the great 
houses. 


How the Bargains are Found 


N SOME of the houses the soldes, or bar- 

gains, are hung on long racks, and you may 
go and hunt in the delectable way dear to 
every feminine heart. On these gowns prices 
are usually plainly marked, sometimes on the 
original tickets so that you may fully appre- 
ciate the ruthless cut in price. Other houses 
are not so direct, and you must ask and 
cogitate and weigh the sum finally named to 
you after a consultation of the vendeuse with 
some probably invisible higher-up personage. 

A favorite and—to the great members of 
the dressmaking profession—maddening 
trick is to see a charming creation, make a 
croquis, or sketch, of it and get your own 
“little dressmaker” to copy it. This is the 
béte noire of the creator, and so far no way has 
been found to prevent it. It’s such a great 
and natural temptation that almost every 
woman yields to it, and this the originators 
well know and guard the entrée to their salons 
to the greatest possible extent. It is only 
natural that they should resent it, for a new 
idea is hard to come by and competition is 
very keen. 

The snapshot of the long coat at the races 
shows a creation of Martial et Armand. It is 
of white kid, perforated all over in patterns, 
and then studded 
with black jet nail 
heads. The fur is 
black and white 
mouffion and the ef- 
fect is new and 
handsome. The idea 
of suédeandleather, 
however, has not 
grown very popu- 
lar on either side 
of the Atlantic. 

Fashions come 
and go in all details 
of women’s dress 
nowadays. Even 
jewelry must be up 
to date, and design- 
ers for big jewelry 
houses are very 
highly paid; they 
vie with each other 
in introducing some 
new idea into their 
difficult art. 

Paris! The word 
conjures up kaleido- 
scopic views of sun 
and shadow, of 
creamy buildings 
with gray, aged 
carvings,of brilliant 
green patches of 
dense trees with 
their gay accom- 
panying satellites of 
flower beds, of 
charming ladies ex- 
ploiting on their 
supple bodies 
France’s greatest 
industry —the art 
of dressing. 
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Fasten Your Gown 
Securely—and Invisibly 


LEVERLY hidden from critical eyes is 
the closing of your dainty frock, sheer 
blouse, or smart cloth gown, when joined with 


De Long Snaps. 





No stupid, unnecessary thickness of metal 
reveals their location. They are the /lattest 
fasteners known. 


They cannot loosen and cause unsightly gaps. 
The hump stays put! Fasten them and forget 
them—the hump does the remembering ! 


On all your toggery—under and outer—sheer- 
est to heaviest—sew non-rusting De Long Snaps. 


Tue Dre Lonc Hook anp Eve Company 


St. Marys, Canada Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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The Sofa Pillow, Above, 
and the Table Cover, at 
the Right, Were Made 
by Tie-Dyeing Metallic 
Gauze. For the Baby's 
Blanket Happy Little 
Circus Figures are Out- 
lined in Wax and 
Painted in Dull Blues, 
Purples and Other 
Colors. 
Dyeing the Velvet Table 
Runner are Given in the 
Article on This Page 


NYONE can learn to dye. 

It presupposes no knowl- 

Pi edge of drawing or paint 
and, with an eye for color 
ind just a little patience, one’s 
achievements can easily be lifted 


to the level of a fine art. Once 
it has been mastered, one’s ward- 
robe may possess all sorts of 
lovely, individual things—scarfs 
to accord with every formal 
dress, wonderful negligées, rich 
colorful panels and petticoats for 
one’s frocks, odd blouses and 
bags, and borders that would 
take any evening gown out of 
the realm of the commonplace. 

As for one’s house, there is no 
limit to the scope that dyeing 
offers—curtains, cushions, 
bedspreads, lampshades, 
table runners, upholstery 
and a host of other things 
can be made not only to 
reflect a very personal and 
exclusive taste in all sorts 
of telling ways, but what 
is equally important, the 
additional cost, over and 
above that of the fabric, is 
trifling. And one’s pleasure 
need not stop with mere 
possession, for hand-dyed 
things are among the very 
nicest gifts of Christmastime. But I needn’t 
go on, for I haven’t a doubt but that you 
have already guessed it—dyeing is just about 
the most satisfactory accomplishment that 
one can possess. 

The working materials required are four 
Japanese art brushes size W3; one sable 
brush No. 5; one ordinary paintbrush, two 
or three inches wide; one pound of pure 
beeswax; one pound of paraffin; several 
boxes of glass-headed thumb tacks; four ten- 
cent wooden stretchers, width according to 
material used; one box of powdered charcoal ; 
one small powder-puff; one pair of rubber 
gloves with which to protect the hands while 
dyeing; several packages of any good dyes 
that can be found on the market; one bar 

pure Castile soap; one small bottle of 

etic acid; loth for straining 
a few sheets of linen tracing paper 


some cheese 

e dyes 

r tracing patterns; a 
heating wax; and three or four large vessels 
for mixing dyes. 

Che ‘‘tools” are not expensive, and those 
that are not obtainable at a 
chemist’s can be purchased in any depart- 
ment or art store. 

Though nearly all plain light-colored ma- 
terials are possible subjects for the dye-pot 
I should advise the beginner to use only all- 
silk crépe de Chine, chiffon and velvet, until 
she has mastered the art. It is best to choose 
simple designs, for a complicated design with 
many fine lines is not only difficult, but often 
makes a good result impossible. There are 
always patterns in embroidery books that 
can be adapted and, when this source is ex 
hausted, one may turn to the designs on old 
chintzes and rugs, or make tracings from 

“drawings in books and magazines in the pub- 
lic libraries. The colors of fabrics and rugs 
are full of suggestions. 


small agate pan tor 


grocery or 


Suggestions for Transferring 


W3 EN it is possible, in transferring a de- 
sign from a rug, chintz, or any similar 
material, put four or five thicknesses of an 
old blanket under the design to be traced, 
then place a piece of linen tracing paper over 
the design and secure this firmly by means of 
thumb tacks at necessary intervals. Instead 
of tracing with a pencil, perforate the out- 
line of the pattern on the tracing paper with 
a pin or a needle, being careful to put the 
perforations close together, so that they 
will be easy to follow. A dressmaker’s per- 
forator may be used for long straight lines, 
though better results are obtained by hav- 
ing the tiny holes closer together than this 
makes them. 

To transfer the design to the fabric, place 
the material on a smooth surface, making 
certain that all wrinkles are pressed out, and 
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Directions for 


apply the pattern, again securing it so firmly 
by thumb tacks that it cannot possibly slip 
Now carefully pat the pattern with a puff full 
of powdered charcoal, until every perforation 


has been filled. Then deftly remove the 
thumb tacks and the paper pattern from the 
material. Care should be taken not to blur 
the design, which is now clearly defined upon 
the fabric. 


How to Outline the Design 


HE next step is to outline the design with 

beeswax. Prepare the wax by melting it 
in a small agate or aluminum pan, and when 
it comes to a slightly burning, smoking con 
dition it is ready for use. This temperature 
must be maintained. If th 
intense, lessen the 


tch on fire. Wax that is too cold 


smoke becomes 
heat, for wax has been 
Known to ca | 
and does not sn ult to handle 
and will not resist the dye. It should be of 
that it will run freely from 
the brush when applied. The brush, by the 
way, should never be dipped in the center of 
the pan, but always at the edge, and not too 
deep into the wax, for brushes will burn. After 
dipping the brush, roll it against the side of 
the pan until it points, when it is ready for 
outlining. If one wishes to obtain a batik 
effect—that indefinite hairlike, cobwebby 
line over the design—one cracks the waxed 
surface in clear cold water before the fabric is 
dipped into the dye bath. Ifa heavy crackle 
is desired, the waxed material is rolled and 
crushed lightly with the hands before being 
dyed. 

Where the design calls for a large surface 
to be covered with wax, a mixture of equal 
parts of beeswax and paraffin may be used 
in place of the pure beeswax, after a little 
experience has been acquired. It is best for 
a beginner, however, to use only the pure 
beeswax for waxing the design. But when one 
has learned all the processes of dyeing and 
ceased to be a novice, it is a good plan to use 
more beeswax than paraflin in summer, and 
the reverse in winter. Paraffin hardens more 
slowly in warm weather than in cold. If you 
are going to give the article several dippings 
and little or no crackle is desired, about a 
half teaspoonful of rosin to a pound of bees- 
wax may be melted in the pan with the wax, 
giving a kind of sealing-wax effect. This will 
keep the wax smooth without cracking or 
peeling, if many dippings are required. Care 
must be taken not to drop wax where it does 
not belong, for this is always disastrous and 
leaves a bad spot on the material throughout 
the process. 

There are three kinds of dyes generally 
used in batik: Aniline or basic dye, and 
acid—either of these two can be obtained 
at a chemist’s—and the widely advertised 


oke a bit is dit 


such a consistency 


household dyes. My advice 
is to use the last named, 
when inexperienced. In 
dyeing a fabric, use only 
one kind of dye—all acid 
or all basic—or the well- 
known household dyes. 
Never mix together dif- 
ferentkinds. The articles on 
this page andon pageeighty 
can all be made with ordi- 
nary household dyes, pro 
curable in almost any grocery or 
#| drug store. 

To mix the dyes, follow the 





every particular except one, i. e., 
after the dye has been boiled as 
directed, set it aside until it has 
cooled to a point where it will not 
melt wax. Nowstrain it through 
several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth, and it is ready for use. 
In order to get just the shade you want, test 
it with scraps of the material to be used, and 
if it is too dark add more water, if too light 
add more dye, bearing in mind, however, 
that the longer the material is left in the dye 
bath the darker the shade becomes and the 
more fast the color will be. Have the vessel 
large enough to hold the material without 
crowding and enough dye in the pan to cover 
it completely. Lack of attention to either of 
these details will cause an uneven dye. 

The original color of the purple-and-gold 
velvet table runner was mustard, or old gold 
For the rose design, Lapres’ Home JourNal 
pattern number fourteen thousand thre: 
hundred sixty-five was used and repeated 
four times on each end to make a complet 


borde With the fine sable brush, the de 
Sign was outlined in bee wax, the bod 

he desi De g t open, and n t 
inch border was waxed around its edge on 
each end with the three-inch brush. In 

ing velvet it is necessary t ) apply the vax 
the way of the nap. A stretcher may be used 
or not, as one likes in this partic ular i 
stance the design was waxed flat on a table, 
as there was but one dipping 


The Dye-Bath and Rinsing 


\ THEN the waxing is finished, rinse the 

velvet carefully in clear cold water, 
cracking the waxed parts lightly or heavily, 
as desired. But do not crush the unwaxed 
parts, for velvet wrinkles. Now put the whole 
runner in a purple dye-bath, dipping up and 
down by holding the corners and completely 
submerging the velvet at every dip, finally 
letting go of the corners so that they too may 
be dyed After the desired shade has been 
obtained, rinse at once in clear cold water, to 
each quart of which one drop of acetic acid 
has been added. Always hang the velvet or 
similar materials by rustless pins on a line 
dripping wet, in a cool place, so the wax will 
not run, and do not wring or squeeze, if you 
would avoid deep wrinkles which cannot be 
removed. 

When the velvet is completely dry, rinse it 
three or four times in fresh gasoline, in order 
to remove the wax. 

For the crépe-de-Chine scarf with the 
Chinese wave design shown on page eighty 
half a width-of white crépe de Chine two 
and a half yards long was used. The ma- 
terial was rinsed first in tepid water in 
which just enough Castile soap had been 
dissolved by means of a soapshaker to give 
a cloudy appearance—this to insure a nice 
even color. Never wring material after 
rinsing; it is always a safe precaution to 
spread it out on an old bath towel and then 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 





directions on the package in- 
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Should your merchant 
not be able to show you 
the models you desire, 
send his name and ad- 
dress. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


L’Aiglon Style 














dresses and uniforms. 


Biberman Build 


A im 





y women find a 
L’ Aiglon Uniform a thor- 
oughly practical and eco- 
attractive 
morning or work dress. 
Strong and durable; of 
carefully chosen, wear- 





Note the double sery ic e col- 
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Chambray, blue, 
gray or pink, sizes 34 to 46 $4.50 
No. 1002— White nurse cloth 


>ker 


Prices above are current except 
in Far West or Canada. 


Book on request. Be. 
Showing newest fashions in 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


L’ Aiglon Wash Dresses, Bathrobes, 
Maids’ and Nurses’ Uniforms 
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Philadelphia, Pa 
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This is a true story of the way 
dust accumulates without the 
homekeeper’s knowledge. It 
proves how homes, to be well 
kept, should be equipped with a 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner. 

The owner of the rug in ques- 
tion cleaned her rugs the old- 
fashioned way. She swept and 
brushed them and every so often 
sent them to the cleaners. 

This especial rug lay. in a room 
very seldom used. It wasn't 
cleaned quite so often as the 
others. 

Then the Premier was bought 
and the revelation followed. The 
dust it extracted from this 9x12 
rug weighed one and three-quarters 
pounds! 

The owner refused to believe 
it until it was actually weighed 
and the scales told the story. 

You may perhaps say that this 
is an extraordinary case—that 
the average rug couldn’t be so 
horribly dirty. 

A home demonstration of the 
Premier has amazed many a 
woman who kept her rugs as 
clean as ordinary methods can. 


Powerful suction 
The thorough cleaning 
method 


The process which actually 
gets the dust from rugs, carpets 
and also the floor beneath is suc- 
tion—powerful suction, such as 
is developed by the Premier. 














1% Pounds of Dirt 


from a 9x12 rug 


While light as a toy—though 
weighing less than 12 pounds— 
the Premier develops more 
power than other machines. 

This powerful current of air 
extracts every grain of dust, 
without the slightest wear on 
the rug. It raises nap and fresh- 
ens texture: It increases wear- 
ing qualities. 

It also makes the Premier at- 
tachments really efficient. They 
clean curtains, hangings, walls, 
upholstered furniture, pillows and 
mattresses. They dust floors, 
woodwork, chandeliers, pictures, 
radiators. They leave the dust 
cloth very little to do. 

The Premier is made in two 
models, one with power driven 
brush, the other with suction 
driven brush. 


Have a home 
demonstration 


The only way to learn what 
the Premier does is to accept 
our offer of a home demonstra- 
tion. 

"Phone the. nearest Premier 
dealer. He will send a demon- 
strator with proper credentials 
to your home to demonstrate 
and explain every feature. 

If you don’t know your near- 
est Premier dealer’s name, write 
us for it today. Don’t put off 
finding out the value of the 
Premier. 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
(Formerly The Frantz Premier Co.) 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors ; 








DYEING FOR YOURSELF AND 
YOUR FRIENDS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


roll. But do not allow the material to remain 
in the towel, the idea being to distribute the 
water evenly. 

Two pans of dye were prepared for the 
first dipping of this scari—lemon-yellow and 
a peacock-blue. The material was folded in 
the middle, and the two ends were then 
dipped in the yellow dye, while the center 
was dipped in the peacock-blue. Where the 
two dyes met and combined, the color be- 
came a soft green. Now rinse in clear cold 
water, to each quart of which a drop of 
acetic acid has been added, and hang up 
to dry. 

When the scarf is dry, transfer Lapres’ 
Home JOURNAL pattern number fourteen 
thousand five hundred thirty to each yel- 
low end of the scarf, to make the Chinese 
wave design. Pin to the stretchers and wax 
the entire scarf within an inch and a half of 
the border, with the exception of every other 
wave and about a quarter of an inch around 
the top of the wave. For the waxing of this 
large surface, you will find it best to use 
equal parts of beeswax and paraffin and 
apply it with a large brush. 

After the wax has hardened, lay the ma- 
terial on a long table, fold lengthwise in 
halves, quarters and eighths, until it can be 
folded no more. Dip the folded material in 
ice water, making sure that each fold be- 
comes a crack in the wax, then dip in a mid- 
night blue dye bath, rinse and hang on a line 
to dry. When dry, rinse off the wax in 
gasoline. 


A “Painted-In” Scarf 


HE scarf shown below on this page was 
made by transferring Lapirs’ Home 
JOURNAL pattern number fourteen thousand 
three hundred sixty-five to white chiffon. 
Construct a large frame out of four stretchers 
of a size that together will fit the width of 
the material. Stretchers thirty-six inches by 
forty inches were used for this scarf and, since 
the scarf is eighty inches long, I stretched 
first one end and then the other. A stretcher 
longer than forty inches would be awkward 
to handle. Firmly pin the material to the 
stretchers by thumb tacks along each sel- 
vage, being careful not to strain the material, 
as thumb tacks may make disastrous holes. 
Now trace the entire outline of the design 
carefully with hot wax, by the method already 
described. The fine line outlining the colored 
flower on the scarf is the result of this waxed 
line. After the wax has hardened, paint all of 
the flowers inside of the waxed outline with 
deep rose dye, and the leaves with dark green, 
using Japanese art brush W3. Always be 
certain that the brush is entirely clean, other- 
wise it will be impossible to get a clear color. 
The solution for painting in is made by 
taking a bit of powdered dye on the end of a 
teaspoon and mixing it in a pan with a cup of 
cold water and a drop of acetic acid. Bring 
it to the boiling-point, cool and strain care- 
fully into a jelly glass, covering this until 
ready for use. If the dye is too strong, add 
water until desired shade is obtained. This 
dye may be covered and used over and over 
again, until it loses its strength from standing. 
After both ends of the scarf have been 
painted in, allow the dye to become thor- 
oughly dry, and then, using the sable brush, 
cover the entire painted-in design with hot 
paraffin. Now make a border to a depth of 
ten inches, by covering each end of the scarf 
with beeswax, taking care, however, to leave 
about an eight-inch space all around the 





The Chinese Wave Design 
of the Scarf at the Right 
May be Had in a Home 
Pattern. The First Dipping 
Wag in Lemon -Yellow and 
Peacock-Blue. Never Wring 
Material After Dipping 


Three Baths Were Prepared 
for This Scarf, All Thin 
Dye to Give Pale; Delicate 
Colors. The Effect Was Ob- 
tained by Tie-Dyeing and 
the Method is Carefully Ex- 
plained Herewith 


design. This line is left open to absorb the 
dark blue dye into which the whole scarf is 
to be dipped after being waxed. 

Crackle the border lightly or heavily, ac 
cording to the number of fine batik lines 
desired, and dye a midnight blue, following 
the method already described. I wanted the 
scarf a deeper blue in the center, so I slowly 
drew both of the waxed ends out of the dye 
first, leaving the center until last. The result 
is a soft and lovely shading. Now rinse th 
scarf in the cold water in which the acetic 
acid has been put, and hang ona line. When 
dry, wash off the wax in gasoline and press 

White crépe de Chine was used for th 
baby’s blanket on page seventy-nine, and 
after the figures bordering it all around were 
outlined in wax and “painted in” in dull 
blues and purples, blue-greens, brownish 
orange, brown, green and cherry-red, then 
dried, waxed over and the entire top dipped 
into a pale blue dye bath. Lapres’ Hom 
JOURNAL patterns numbers fourteen thou 
sand four hundred forty-three and fourteen 
thousand four hundred forty-five offer a 
collection of birds and animals excellent for 
this purpose. 


Tie-Dyeing the Scarf 


HERE were three dye baths prepared 

for the scarf shown at the bottom of this 
page—violet, rose and blue, all of which were 
of a thin solution in order to give pale colors. 
To get an apricot tinge to the rose, equal 
parts of yellow and rose were mixed, after 
the powders had been dissolved according to 
the method already described. 

The scarf for which two and a half yards of 
white chiffon, full width, were taken, was 
folded lengthwise and refolded into quarters 
and eighths, always lengthwise until the 
material could be folded no more. Then each 
end was firmly wound round and round with 
linen thread for a depth of six or eight inches, 
according to the width of the border desired, 
about an inch space being left between 
threads. Use a thread long enough to wind 
first up and then down the number of inches 
you have decided upon, and then tie the 
ends of the threads together in a knot that 
later will be easy to loosen. 

Now rinse the entire scarf in cold water, 
slightly cloudy from Castile soap, and, don- 
ning rubber gloves, submerge completely in 
the rose dye. Rinse in cold water at once, to 
each quart of which a drop of acetic acid has 
been added. Dip the tied ends completely 
in the pale blue dye and rinse them in clear 
cold acetic-acid water. Next grasp the tied 
ends of the scarf in the middle with the right 
hand very tightly, still holding the untied 
part of the scarf bunched up in the left hand, 
and dip the part between the hands in a 
violet dye, thus making an irregular violet 
band above the blue. Rinse the violet part 
in clear water, still holding tightly to the rose 
center with the left hand and the blue ends 
with the right. 

Roll the entire scarf, still tied with the 
strings, in a towel to absorb the water, and 
then untie the linen thread. 

The table cover and sofa pillow, on page 
seventy-nine, were made by tie-dyeing me 
tallic gauze, which is quite inexpensive and 
most effective. In both the cover and pillow, 
the gauze was picked up by the center and 
linen thread wound spirally around it to the 
very end of the resulting cone. The center 
was then dipped into one dye, and the ends 
into another. 


In Making the Scarf at the 
Left the Flower Design Was 
First Painted Inside a Line 
of Wax; Then the Entire 
Design Was Paraffined and 
the Border Covered With 
Beeswax to Give a Batik 
Effect in Dyeing a Midnight 
Blue 
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“More Than 
A Spat” 





WEEDIE 
Boolop 


To be thoroughly satisfied 
ask for Tweedies by name and 
identify them by this label 


sewed in every genuine pair. 


Copyright. 1920. Tweedie Boot Top Company 

















BUOTTOPS 


TYLISH — comfortable — practical —and all at the same time. There’s a 
wonderfully satisfying delight in feeling properly dressed for the occasion 

and the weather that goes with Tweedies—none of the careless-fitting 
faults of just spats— for Tweedies are super-spats. | 


You buy them for appearance and they pay you back in comfort —ankle 
freedom — warmth and absolute fit. And you may wear year-around low 
shoes if you wish. 


The perfect fit with the slender ankle effect —the way they hold forward, hug 
the instep and cling at the heel, permitting no wrinkle at the back—and the 
absence of unsightly buckles are all original Tweedie features. Materials and 
needle-craft are of a kind to insure lasting shapeliness and wear. 


Nine-inch Tweedies in the lighter gown-harmonizing shades, including Lichen, 
Ash, Biscuit and Clay in Warumbo Wul-Buk cloth, will be the vogue this season. 


If your favorite shop cannot show you Tweedies, write us—we will tell you where they are to be had. 





Tweedie Boot Top Company :: St. Louis. Missouri 
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Quaker Flour 


The finest a mill can make 





A Flour for the Fortunate Few 


No flour of the Quaker Flour quality can ever be 
made for the many. Only about half the wheat kernel 
goes into it—just the choicest bits. 


Such flour requires a special selection of wheat. It 
requires a modern mill. Chemists must constantly 
analyze it, bakers constantly bake with it, to watch it 
hour by hour. 

It is made for particular people—for the lovers of 
Quaker quality. For the housewives who buy Quaker 


Cereals. Those seekers of the superfine should get it, 
and a million of them do. 


Commands no fancy price 







Super-Grade Flour 
From Choice Bits 
4 Of The Kerne 


Quaker Flour is sold on small 
margin. It is but one of our 
many products. So it costs you 
little, if any, more than other 
standard flour. 


I 





It means whiter bread, lighter 
bread, better-flavored bread. 
You who want such things 
should get it. 





Quaker Flour is little adver- 
tised. But it has today a mil- 
lion users, because users tell 
uaker others about it. 
lour g 


Made @y 
TheQuaker Cots @mpany 


Chicage U-94. ‘ 












We made it to emphasize 
Quaker standards —to show 
what they meant in a flour. 
Now four great mills are taxed 
} to supply it, with a daily capac- 
rity of 10,000 barrels. 





> Made For Women * 
WhoWant a 
Superlative Flour 


ee ed 








If you want the utmost in a 
flour, ask your grocer for 
Quaker Flour. Try one sack. 
A glance at the flour will de- 
light you, and the bread it 
makes will cause you to always 
want it. 


Grocers are proud 
of it 
Grocers keep Quaker Flour 
always on display. It denotes 
a high-quality store. A grocer 
who lacks it will get it if you 


ask. 
The Quaker Oals O@mpany 
Quaker Flour Mills 
Akron, Ohio Cedar Rapids, lowa Peterborough, Ontario Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In our Canadian mills we conform to Government requirements as to 
percentage of wheat kernel used. 


- 


Quaker Biscuit 
Flour 


For biscuits, pancakes, cakes, 
cookies, etc., you need adifferent 
sort of flour. For such dainties 
we make this Quaker Biscuit 
Flour from special wheat in a 
special way. We make it self- 
raising, then seal it in round 
packages with tops so it can’t 
deteriorate. 


Quaker Farina 


This is granulated innerwheat — 
just the choicest, sweetest, whitest 
bits. About half the wheat kernel 
is discarded in the making. No 
higher grade of farina is possible, 
yet Quaker Farina costs no fancy 
price. Serve as a breakfast dainty 
or in fritters. Use in waffles, 
griddle cakes, etc. The granula- 
tions make such foods inviting. 
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THE SEVEN CONUNDRUMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


“He was Mr. Richard Thomson,” I told 
her. ‘You and I, Leonard, are simply mugs 
at making up. It was the most wonderful 
disguise I ever saw in my life.” 

“That accounts for it,”’ she declared with 
a little shiver. ‘‘He has been here before, 
watching. I told you that I felt him around 
without ever recognizing him.” 

“Where is he now?” Leonard asked 
abruptly. 

We searched the place. There was no sign 
of our patron. Just as mysteriously as he 
had come had he disappeared. The young 
lady in blue satin came up and claimed her 
sovereign. We went down into the audito- 
rium and inspected the damage. Finally, as 
we were on the point of leaving, a smartly 
dressed page came 
in through the 
back door and 
handed mea note. 
It was dated from 
the Adelphi Hotel 
andconsistedonly 
of a few lines: 

Mr. Richard 
Thomson presents 
his compliments 
and will be glad to 
see Miss Mindel, 
Mr. Lister and Mr. 
Cotton at supper 
to-night at eleven- 
thirty. 


History re- 
peated itself. 
When we pre- 
sented ourselves 
at the Adelphi 
Hotel and in- 
quired for Mr. Richard Thomson, doors 
seemed to fly open before us, a reception 
clerk himself hurried out with smiles and 
bows and conducted us to the lift. 

We were ushered into a luxurious sitting 
room on the first floor and there were wel- 
comed by our host, whose carefully donned 
dinner clothes and general well-cared-for 
appearance revealed gifts which filled me 
with amazement. 

“This is a very pleasant meeting,’ Thom- 
son declared as he placed us at the table and 
gave orders for supper to be served. “We 
met last on the east coast, I remember. I 
trust that you are finding business better?”’ 

“Business is wonderfully good,” I ac- 
knowledged. 

“We turned away money last week,” 
Leonard announced. 


HERE was something a little unreal 

about the feast which was presently 
served, excellent though it was, and I am 
quite sure that we three guests breathed a 
sigh of relief when at last the table was 
cleared and the waiter dismissed. 

Our host lit a cigar and leaned back in his 
high-backed chair. With the passing of a 
smile of hospitality from his lips, his face 
seemed to have grown hard and unpropi- 
tious. 

“T trust,” he said slowly, “that you are 
all satisfied with our arrangement so far as 
it has gone.” 

‘““We are more than satisfied,” I assured 
him, trying to infuse as much gratitude as I 
could into my tone. “I am thankful to say 
that we are able to put by a little every week, 
too, toward the capital which you ad 
vanced. The new costumes, songs and post- 
ers are bringing something of their own 
back.” 

Thomson waved his hand. 

“That is a matter of absolutely no con- 
cern,” he pronounced. ‘Have you anything 
further to say?” 

I looked at Leonard and at Rose. We all 
three looked at our host. “TI should like to 
know,” I asked bluntly, “how much of my 
soul was scotched by to-night’s little ad- 
venture.” 

Mr. Thomson stretched out his hand for 
the evening paper which the waiter had 
placed by his side. 








“‘T do not wish to encourage curiosity,”’ he 
remarked coldly. “Our bargain renders any 
explanation on my part unnecessary. You 
had better read aloud that item in the extra 
just out, however. It may allay your 
qualms, if you are foolish enough to have 
any.” 

The sheet was wet from the press. I held 
it under the light and read: 


ARREST OF MouNTJOY, THE CASTLE DERMOY 
MURDERER 

Denis Mountjoy was arrested to-night at a 
music hall in Watergate Street. A determined 
attempt was made at a rescue, and a free fight 
took place outside the Watergate Street police 
station, all the windows of which were broken 
With the arrest of Mountjoy, who will be 
charged with no 
less than five mur 
ders, it is hoped 
that the whole con 
spiracy of which he 
was the head will 
be broken up. It is 
known that he has 
in his possession 
the famous minute 
book of the revo- 
lutionary secret so- 
ciety which bore his 
name, and numer- 
ous other arrests 
may be expected 
at any moment. 
The chief constable 
has received a mes- 
sage of congratula- 
tion from Scotland 
Yard. 


I laid down 
the paper. For 
the life of me I 
could not keep back the question which rose 
to my lips. “There was five hundred pounds 
reward ioe the arrest of Mountjoy. Are you 
claiming it?” 

“Blood money,” Mr. Thomson confessed 
with a queer smile, “is not in my line.”’ 

“Tt was you who put the police on to 
Mountjoy?” I persisted. 


E MADE nodirect reply. He wasstonily 

thoughtful fora moment. ‘I knew,”’ he 
continued presently—‘I believe even the 
police knew that Mountjoy was lying hidden 
somewhere within a quarter of a mile of 
Watergate Street. How to draw him out of 
his hiding place was the problem. I remem- 
bered his two failings—vanity and love of 
hearing that beautiful voice of his. I pan- 
dered to them.” 

“You laid a trap on behalf of the police 
then?” 

Mr. Thomson knocked the ash from his 
cigar. “‘ That might be considered the truth,” 
he admitted. 

“And the minute book?” 

“Concerning the minute book,” he re- 
plied, “‘I have nothing to say.” 

Rose drew her chair a little nearer to him. 
The rose-shaded, electric light shone upon 
her fair hair, her wonderful eyes, her piquant 
face with its alluring smile. She leaned for- 
ward toward our host, and it seemed to m¢ 
that the soft entreaty in her tone and the 
pleading of her eyes were irresistible. 

‘*Mr. Thomson,” she said, “Il ama woman, 
and I am desperately, insatiably curious. 
I must know—please tell me—what are we, 
you and we three? Your confederates, I 
suppose we are. Are we on the side of the 
police or the criminal, the informer, or do we 
come somewhere between? I mist adapt my 
conscience to our position.” 4 

Mr. Thomson was unshaken. He looked 
at Rose just as though she had been an 
ordinary human being. “That,” he said, 
“‘may be put in the category of questions 
which you will be at liberty to ask me when 
our agreement comes to an end. Shall we 
call it Conundrum Number One? By the 
bye, if it is any convenience to you to know 
your movements in advance, I may tell you 
that you will open at Bath next week.” 


CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER HOME JOURNAL 
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MORRIS 


Supreme Margarine 











0) haled seteto. that’s a as a for 


the flavor of a spread, 

‘Try Morris Supreme Margarine this way: your 
tamily will relish it. And you needn’t economize 
with Supreme Margarine, either. It’s much cheaper 
than other spreads and just as delicious. It’s just as 
good for cooking and baking, too. | 

Supreme Margarine is made only from purest ingre- 
dients and freshly pasteurized milk. It comes to you 
in the famous yellow and black Morris packages. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


‘Packers and “Provisioners 


} It bears the ‘Supreme’mark of Morris quality 
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Now Pancakes 
Made with Puffed Rice Flour 


Nutty, fluffy pancakes —the finest ever served 


To you lovers of Puffed Grains we now offer Puffed Rice Pan- 
cake Flour. It is ground Puffed Rice blended in an ideal pancake 
mixture. You make the batter in a moment by adding milk or 
water. 


The Puffed Rice Flour, with every food cell blasted, makes the 
pancakes light and fluffy. And the toasted-nut flavor makes 
them taste like a nut-flour dainty. 


Ask your grocer for Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. Surprise 
your folks tomorrow morning with the finest pancakes breakfast 
ever brought. 


Steam-Exploded Grains 
Airy, flavory—8 times normal size 


Nearly everybody now knows 
Puffed Grains as the supreme 


every food cell fitted to digest. 
Millions of people now serve 
Puffed Grains 
and night. They serve them 
in a dozen ways. And homes 
which know them serve all 
three, for each has its own de- 
lights. 


cereal dainties. The grains are morning, noon 
toasted by a fearful heat, then 
shot from guns. A_ hundred 
million steam explosions occur 
in every kernel. 

One result is bubble grains, 
fragile and flaky, fascinating in 
their texture and their taste. 


Don’t miss one day, for noth- 
ing else in grain food can com- 
Another is whole grains with 


pare with these. 





Puffed Rice 


with cream and sugar—the 
supreme breakfast dainty 


Puffed Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice Corn 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Puffed Wheat 


in milk —flimsy, toasted 
whole-wheat bubbles 














The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


November, 1‘ 




















FOR THE SAKE OF PHYLLIS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Now, in her years downtown Rose Bantry 
had never achieved an endurance of cigar 
smoke. The feeling was not disapproval or 
even distaste; it was a physical reaction 
over which she had no control. Out of 
doors, on the windward side, she almost ap- 
preciated the aroma of fine tobacco; but 
within walls she succumbed as if to drugged 
incense. Before entering Mr. Rankin’s office 
she took a long draught of cold water. 

The visitors from Lake City were its 
mayor, a stout, gray-haired, liverish man, 
and the secretary of the transit company, 
a dapper young man anywhere between 
twenty-five and forty. As Jimmie had said, 
the fumes were heavy. Rose held her breath 
until taking a chair at Mr. Rankin’s side 
gave her an opportunity to turn her head. 

‘As I told you, gentlemen,” her chief was 
saying, “success in solving the problem here 
would have been impossible without the 
efficient help of my two assistants. Now, 
Miss Bantry, three weeks from to-day these 
gentlemen wish to take up the question of 
traffic reform with the Lake City board of 
aldermen. They have requested a concise 
report showing the changes planned here in 
the surface system and giving an estimate of 
the labor and expense involved. I have 
asked Caldwell to arrange the data on 
traffic count, new trackage and expense; I 
should like you to assemble for me a brief 
résumé of the rerouted surface lines, illustrat- 
ing with maps. Check 
everything carefully, 
Miss Bantry, please.” 









OSE wasbreathing 
through her hand- 
kerchief. Her eyes 
smarted with tears. 
Would it be etiquette 
for her to say she 
understood without 
further explanation? 
Dimly she could see 
the concern on the 
face of the younger 
visitor. He had 
stopped smoking; but 
the mayor on her left 
and Mr. Rankin on 
her right puffed on. 
“What we desire, 
young lady,’ inter- 
rupted the liverish 
mayor, his cigar between his 
teeth, ‘“‘is clearness and accuracy, 
absolute accuracy.” 

Rose turned to him politely, 
unwarily lowering her handker- 
chief. By way of emphasis the 
mayor blew out a prodigious puff 
of smoke, which caught her.right between the 
eyes. She drewa sharp, surprised breath, and 
the damage wasdone. She covered her mouth 
with her handkerchief and fought wildly for 
control, but she felt her face flaming and 
knew in agony that she must choke. She did 
choke—horribly. Blind with mortification 
and discomfort, she rushed toward an open 
window. She wanted air—air—living air. 

“T say, that’s a shame,” sympathized a 
voice at her elbow. ‘Sit down here and I'll 
get you a drink.” 

Too weak to think for herself, Rose 
obeyed. As she sank into the nearest chair, 
a gentle crackling and crushing proclaimed 
previous occupancy. She had smashed some 
gentleman’s new spring hat. She picked up 
the crumpled mass, hoping, first, that it 
would be the young man’s, next that it 
would be Mr. Rankin’s; but it was the 
mayor’s of course. He took it from her 
hands. He didn’t say anything, but the 
liverish tone of his complexion deepened. 

“T—I think I understand, Mr. Rankin,” 
said Rose. ‘Will you excuse me now?” 


wis she mistaken or did amusement 
/¥V flicker in Mr. Rankin’s shrewd eyes? 

Rose was mad, angry to the point of mad- 
ness. It was an hour before she could see 
the objects on her desk plainly. Things 
boiled within her. The world was a bed of 
stinging cactus. You jumped from one 
clump to another. Everybody and every- 
thing in it was designed for irritation. Jim- 
mie Caldwell’s whistling, everlasting whis- 
tling, was irritating. When he changed to a 
song she liked that no better. She caught 
herself eating one of his cinnamon potatoes, 
and was furious; but she finished it. That 
made her more furious. 

Meanwhile Jimmie whistled, sang, darted 
out of the room, darted back, whistled, sang, 
scribbled on papers, oblivious. Maddening, 
such cocksureness, wasn’t it? The mayor of 
Lake City stopped at Jimmie’s desk that 
afternoon and left another of his poisonous 
cigars. He merely nodded to Ress and 
flourished his misshapen hat. The young 
transit secretary spoke pleasantly to Jimmie 
too. Then he stopped at Rose’s desk. 

“T count it a great privilege,’’ he said, “to 
meet a charming young woman in such a 
responsible position. I hope I shall see you 
here frequently. Perhaps something might 
come up to bring you to Lake City.” 


Jimmie’s noises stopped at once. The 
silence in the room became bleak. Rose 
could not help turning around. She found 
Jimmie staring at her, a queer, quizzical 
grimace tying up his features. 

“T say,” he said slowly, “you made a hit 
with Lake City, didn’t you?” 


IVE minutes before Rose had felt toward 

Jimmie the proper spirit of obstinate 
combat. Now that determination began un 
reasonably to melt and to trickle away. It 
was easier to hate Jimmie in his absence. If 
his tone had only carried spite or the least 
bit of insolence, that would have helped; but 
it was studious and mournful. Rose an 
swered without thinking. 

“No, I didn’t make a hit,” she said; “far 
from it. The mayor of Lake City will never 
be able to see me. I choked all over the 
place on his smoke and I mashed his hat.”’ 

Ordinarily the tragedy of this would have 
brought a merry howl from Caldwell; but 
this was no ordinary occasion. Jimmie’s 
gravity deepened. 

“But the young man,” he persisted; “you 
knocked him cold; that’s plain.” 

He turned again to his desk. Any protests 
Rose wanted to make were silenced by the 
moroseness of his posture and the silly dab- 
bing of his pencil on a sheet of scratch paper. 
Jimmie was evidently tasting a new thought, 
and not liking it one bit. Of course he had 
not considered Rose as a competitor. His 
riotous rapture of yesterday had shown that. 
It had taken a stranger’s compliment to 
awaken him to the true state of affairs. Rose 
hesitated between indignation at his obtuse- 
ness and sorrow over his perplexity. She 
knew he was thinking of Phyllis. That 
pricked her vanity, 
but added oddly to 
her sympathy for 
Jimmie. 

“Say, it would be 
a joke on me,” said 
that subdued young 
man at five o'clock, 
“if the wedding bells 
should welcome you 
to Lake City just 
about the time Mr. 
Rankin invited me to 
take charge of the 
Lake City office.” 

He tried to put on 
a jolly face, but the 
serious look in his eyes 
was almost pain. Evi- 
dently he had spent 
the last two hours 
ce thinking up a scheme 

for ruling out Rose. 
In spite of her stung professional pride, Jim- 
mie’s expression smote Rose’s heart. He 
must want this thing so badly, he was so in 
love with his Phyllis—and he was such a 
good sport. 
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N THE middle of telling Julie all about the 

day, Rose gave way to hysterical tears. 
Julie had never seen her weep so before. She 
was frightened. She could not understand 

“But, Rose, dear,” she said, “I wouldn't 
give up just for that smoke accident; they 
won’t hold that against you. Mr. Rankin 
himself said that the one who makes the 
best showing will win the place. Don’t you 
see?” 

“That isn’t it!” 
don’t be stupid!” 

But she didn’t explain what was it. She 
couldn’t. After the scene of the preceding 
evening she could not admit that the joy of 
selling Jimmie had begun to grow as puckery 
as a green persimmon. She couldn’t tell 
Julie that Jimmie’s hurt eyes haunted her. 
She would not admit to herself that a sneak- 
ing sympathy for his helpless Phyllis was 
beginning to gerrhinate in her head, a most 
unreasonable, womanish head in spite of 
development. She told herself angrily that 
sentiment was the thing that made a woman 
of no practical use, and she set herself to 
eliminate sentiment. She would forget every- 
thing except the work in hand. There was 
material to be selected, checked and ar- 
ranged; stenographer’s copy to read; maps 
to be chosen for reproduction. 

Jimmie, too, seemed to have absorbed his 
shock somehow that first night. He buzzed 
and whistled the next morning over charts 
and tables of statistics. As the days went 
on he buzzed more and whistled less. Rose, 
in spite of resolutions, noted the difference 
in the office atmosphere and unreasonably 
didn’t like it. 

At the end of the second week a box of 
roses came to Rose Bantry. The man from 
Lake City must have been impressed, if he 
had been curious enough to discover her 
given name and her home address. Now, 
what sort of business ethics did this develop- 
ment represent? Would it be exactly fair? 
Then Rose remembered that Jimmie stood 
in with the mayor quite as much as she did 
with the younger representative. If Jimmie 


wailed Rose. “Julie, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 
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Brings Beauty While You Sleep 


When you apply Pompeian Night Cream (an improved cold cream) 
before retiring, dawn finds your skin softened, soothed and refreshed. 
It cleans from the pores the dust and grit of the day, and builds into 
your face a lasting loveliness. It brings, while you sleep, the beauty of 
a soft, youthful skin. Pompeian Night Cream is for sale at all toilet 
counters at soc and $1.00 a jar. 





Other popular Pompeian toilet preparations are Pompeian DAY Cream 
(vanishing), which removes face shine; Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a powder that 
stays on; Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that won't crumble; Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream; and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a 30c talcum with an exquisite new 
odor). Samples and Art Panel sent for a dime. Clip the coupon now. 






Marguerite Clark Calendar and Samples 

Miss Marguerite Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian Beauty 
Art Panel entitled, “Absence Cannot Hearts Divide.” The rare beauty and 
charm of Miss Clark are faithfully reproduced in dainty colors in this Art 
Panel. Size,28x7% inches. Pricel0c. Samples of the three Instant Beauty 
preparations, PompeianBeauty Powder, Pompeian Day CreamandPompeian 
Bloom sent with the Art Panel. Also samples of Pompeian Night Cream and 
Pompeian Fragrance, atalcum. All foradime (in coin). Clip coupon now. 


* REG. US PAT OFF. 
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THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2001 Payne Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
—————— 
] 5 > > > 
Guarantee | - POMPEIAN COMPANY 
nits P. ¢ k 2001 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O 
ie , The name Pompeian on any pack- Gites: © testers 0 dine ter 1008 Macnccrit 
: Don't Envy age is your guarantee of quality Clark Art Panel entitled, “‘Absence Cannot Hear 
; Beauty— Use kg and safety. Should you not be I ——— a > Ay ~ a hn 
7 = Pompeian.’ ¥ completely satisfied, the purchase ‘Res as a 
j ® ; wit. ‘ price will be gladly refunded by — 
The Pompeian Co., at Cleveland, l 
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FIRST COURSE 
Fruit (Cocktail 
* 


SECOND COURSE 
(ream of Tomato Soup with Cheese Dumplings 
~ 
THIRD COURSE 
Roast Turkey with Bread Dressing 
Sweet Potatoes Glacé or Rice Croquettes 
(elery (reamed Onions Salted Almonds 
(ranberry Jelly 
» 
FOURTH COURSE 
Hearts of Lettuce with French ‘Dressing 
i i » 
FIFTH COURSE 
Steamed Fruit Pudding with (ider Sauce 
; x 
SIXTH COURSE 
Nats Café Noir Mints 


: ery housewife will be interested in the menu shown 
here because it proves Mazola to be one of the most ver- 
satile foods she can use. Mazola énriches 

the Tomato Soup, is used in the Cheese 

Dumplings and the Bread Dressing. It 

cooks the Sweet Potatoes Glacé—fries the 

Rice Croquettes and enriches the Creamed 

Onions. Makes the French Dressing 

rfect. It is the shortening for the Fruit 

Pudding and is used in making Cider 

Sauce. Salted Almonds 

are browned in Mazola. 
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FOR THE SAKE OF PHYLLIS 


could benefit by his masculine impervious- 
ness to cigar fumes, why should she not 
profit by her charm? The two handicaps 
would even their chances and the fight 
would be a fair one on points of merit. 

This did not comfort Rose as it should 
have. Something in the back of her mind 
fretted her. It was the thought of Phyllis. 
It was Phyllis she was fighting as well as 
Jimmie. She wondered if this girl, in spite 
of débutante outfits, worked for her living 
too. She wondered if this girl loved Jim- 
mie and wanted him as badly as he did 
her. Was it exactly fair that she, Rose, 
should stand in the way of two people’s 
happiness just to gratify a selfish ambi- 
tion? Oughtn’t she to step aside and leave 
the field to Jimmie? 

No, decided Rose angrily. Why should 
she? That was more silly sentiment—the 
sort of thing that made women business 
failures. She’d go ahead just as if she 
were a man competitor. That other girl 
was, of course, a pe tted débutante She’d 


] 


ask Jimmie, to make sure. 


IMMIE had been uncommunicative 

lately. To get him to talk, Rose took 
two of her roses to the office and stood 
them in a vase on her desk. Jimmie’s 
curiosity produced results. 

“Lake City?” he asked. 

“How did you guess?” said Rose. 

“Been looking for them. Say!” Jim- 
mie came and stood by Rose’s desk. “I’ve 
just been thinking that maybe you would 
like this Lake City job yourself. I hadn’t 
counted on that before; but now that 
this fellow has turned up ——” 

“Jimmie Caldwell!” Rose was furious. 
“How dare you? I do want the place of 
course, at least a chance to try for it, 
but only for the sake of the promotion. 
How can you suggest anything so hateful?” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Jimmie ear- 
nestly. “I didn’t mean to be offensive. I— 
a man always thinks of a girl as wanting to 
marry some day, you know; I really do beg 
your pardon. I didn’t think about your 
caring for the job itself.” 

“Tsn’t that just like a man?’’ demanded 
Rose. ‘‘ You take it for granted that we can 
keep our work up to standard, but our 
minds—oh, I don’t know what you do think 
of our minds. And that marrying business 
is all nonsense. I’m never going to marry.” 

“Why not?” demanded Jimmie, wide- 
eyed. 

“None of your business!’’ snapped Rose; 
and then with no explanation she gave the 
flowers to the stenographer who had been 
typing her report. 

That day Jimmie’s whistle came back. He 
said he’d had good news from Phyllis. Rose 
marveled that he could keep his mind on his 
work for his own noise. His task was more 
difficult than hers. Hers called for neatness 
and accuracy and careful arrangement; but 
he had long columns of figures to juggle and 
charts to draft and explain. Still he whistled, 
though he worked like two beavers. 

Rose wondered if he’d spoken to his girl 
yet. Maybe that was why he had cheered 
up so. Then she remembered that she had 
not asked him this girl’s social status. 

Friday Jimmie came in, wagging a pot of 
yellow jonquils. ‘Can't resist ’em,” he ex 
plained, standing the offering on the window 
sill near Rose. ‘‘They’re just springtime to 
me, you know, so yellow and saucy and 
reckless—and Phyllis loves them so.” 

Rose smiled in disarmed sympathy. Jim- 
mie at times was irresistible. ‘‘ Jimmie,”’ she 
asked impulsively, ‘‘ how is your girl?” 

Jimmie stood off to survey his springtime. 
““She’s fine,’’ he said thoughtfully, “fine as 
ever. Some day, if this Lake City job turns 
out in my favor, I want you to meet her. Of 
course, if you get the place, that will settle 
my hash. The way things stand, I couldn’t 
think of wanting her then. You still want 
the place, I suppose?”’ 


“T WANT it,” said Rose slowly, “just as 

you want it, because it’s my chance to 
make good. You see, I have to look out for 
myself just as you do, and I want to suc- 
ceed too. But, of course, you'll get the place, 
being a man. I do want to hearabout Phyllis. 
Does she work downtown?” 

“Ves,” said Jimmie; “that’s the deuce of 
it. She gets just about as much money as I 
do now. I feel that I ought to lift myself 
a notch before I start anything.” 

“What a funny way to look at it!” said 
Rose. ‘“‘You’re taking an awful chance. 
How old is she?”’ 

“T don’t know. Just about your age, I 
guess. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-seven. Jimmie, I’d no idea she 
was as grown up as that. You ought not to 
wait any longer. If she’s been working down- 
town a long time and really cares for you, 
she won’t mind how much money you’re 
making. Really she won’t. All she will care 
about will be you and a home.” Rose broke 
off, embarrassed by her own eloquence. She 
had been trying to lay the ghost of Phyllis. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 





























Jimmie was staring at her instead of at 
his jonquils. “Think so?” he murmured. 
““Now I wonder ——” 

All day he whistled soft little melodies. 
And the reports were due the following 
morning. Once, while he was out in the 
main drafting room, Rose stole a look at his 
work. He had his sheets all finished and was 
arranging them for binding. The work was 
even, clear and beautifully tabulated. There 
were columns and columns of figures, each 
totaled in red ink by Jimmie’s own hand. 
Rose looked at his neat numerals. Tenta- 
tively she skimmed over the last few columns. 
Then she clapped her hand over her mouth 
to hold in an exclamation. 

Footing Jimmie’s summary of expendi- 
tures appeared the astounding result: $270,- 
270.00. A casual survey had brought Rose a 
total of over $500,000. She added up the 
mileage of new tracks: 31.14 was her result. 
Jimmie had recorded 27.27. There! Jimmie 
Caldwell’s mind had not been on his work. 
He had been thinking of that girl all the time. 
And this morning, when he had totaled those 
last two columns, he had been pondering 
over the girl’s age and worrying and fretting 
instead of concentrating. 


t ERE’S where you win!’’ whispered a 

wicked thought to Rose. ‘‘ The mayor, 
you know, your enemy, said there must be 
accuracy—absolute accuracy. Remember, 
just before you choked? Let the report go in 
like that and see what the mayor thinks of 
Jimmie’s accuracy. What if he wasn’t to 
blame? Can he explain to those men about 
Phyllis? Don’t say anything! Let it go. 
Business, you know. Don’t—don’t give way 
to mushy sentiment now. You want to go 
to Lake City so badly.” 

“But Jimmie wouldn’t treat you that 
way,” opposed another thought. “‘ He’d play 
the game fairly.” 

“There isn’t any such thing as fair com- 
petition between a man and a woman,” gibed 
the first. ‘“‘The man begins with all the 
advantage. You’d have no show except for 
a bit of luck like this. Keep still.” 

Rose went home without mentioning Jim- 
mie’s blunder. All evening she sat in staring, 
absorbed thought. And, as always, it was 
not the business aspect of the case that ab- 
sorbed her. It was that persistent girl of 
Jimmie’s. She couldn’t get away from that 
girl. Suppose Jimmie went to Lake City and 
drew a nice fat check on the first and the 
fifteenth of every month. He’d put every 
cent of it into a home for Phyllis. Rose could 
just see the place—she had seen the plans—a 
dear little low-browed cottage in a suburb. 
There would be nasturtiums along the walk 
and honeysuckle over the porch. There 
would be a white-enameled gas range in the 
kitchen and row on row of shiny new pans 
and spoons and things. Dimity sash cur- 
tains would flutter in the breeze. Rose fur- 
nished the cottage to the last wistful detail. 
There would be sweetness and cleanness and 
freshness everywhere, and perhaps the smell 
of muffins baking, and surely the sound of 
Jimmie whistling. Rose closed her eyes. 
What right had she —— 

But suppose the girl didn’t appreciate all 
this. What if she were one of these snippy 
creatures who mortgage four months’ salary 





on a squirrel coat and welcome gift lunch- 
eons from any source? Jimmie oughtn’t 
to care for a girl like that, but wiser men 
than he had fallen for bright eyes and a 
pert tongue. Rose knew. Every girl down- 
town knows. Such a girl would sniff at 
the cottage and later, probably, at Jimmie. 

But from the kitchenette of Rose’s real 
and immediate apartment just then went 
up a miserable wail, and a potato knife 
clattered on the tiled floor. 

“‘T was cutting my hash for breakfast,”’ 
moaned Julie, clutching one fat finger with 
her apron. “The knife slipped. I’m so 
tired. Seems to me I get more tired out 
every day. Ouch!” 

Suppose the girl were like Julie; sweet, 
homy, tired Julie! 


“What are you staring at?” fussed 
Julie. “‘Can’t you get a rag or some 


thing?” 


| gers having found the bandage roll, 
attacked the wrong finger. 

“My goodness!”’ fumed Julie. 
is the matter with you?” 

“I’m thinking,” explained Rose. “I 
wish to heaven I didn’t know how. A per- 
son can think and think herself into the 
worst mess.” 

In the morning, before Jimmie appeared 
at the office, the buzzer sounded twice. 
Rose, gathering up her report, went to Mr. 
Rankin’s door. She hadn’t had an oppor- 
tunity to tell Jimmie if she had wanted 
to. Perhaps he would see his own mistake. 

Rose showed poor concentration herself 
that morning. She forgot to watch for 
signs of approval or distaste on Mr. Ran- 
kin’s face as he turned the pages of the 
report. To-day all she could see was a 
set of red figures: $270,270.00 and 27.27. 

Back of them hovered Jimmie with that 
sweet, serious expression he always wore when 
he spoke of that girl of his. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Mr. Rankin sud- 
denly, and Rose jumped. ‘“‘I cannot tell you 
my gratification at being able to display 
such work from my office. I ——” 

He seemed about to say more, something 
of unusual warmth for him; but he hesi- 
tated, pondered a moment, contemplating 
the girl’s flushed face, and changed his mind. 

“T want to look over this a bit more thor 


“What 


oughly,” he said, excusing Rose. ‘“‘I will 
call for Caldwell in about an hour. You 


might tell him to have his work ready for 
inspection.” 

Outside, Jimmie was again studying the 
pot of jonquils. A thoughtful whistle crept 
from his puckered lips and a thoughtful frown 
wrinkled his broad brow. 

“Poor boy!” thought Rose. 

Involuntarily she glanced at the open re- 
port on his desk. No, the figures had not 
been corrected. Jimmie was so buried in 
thought that he could notice nothing. He 
didn’t even know that Rose was in the room. 
Poor Jimmie! Poor Phyllis! 

Then awave of characteristic,unreasonable 
anger again swept Rose. What was Jimmie 
to her? What was Jimmie’s girl to her? Why 
should Jimmie’s girl be pitied? If Jimmie 
did miss out on the Lake City promotion, 
that girl would still have Jimmie. She'd 
always have Jimmie. Jimmie was that kind. 
Some day they’d be married and have a 
home, and the girl wouldn’t have to rush 
down to work every day. Rose had nobody, 
nothing except her job. Was she to be blamed 
for wanting to succeed in that job? Why 
should she step aside for Jimmie’s Phyllis? 
Without a word Rose sat down at her desk. 
Chin on fists, she thought and thought—mis- 
erable, self-accusing, tail-chasing thoughts, 
round and round and round. 


UDDENLY she remembered Mr. Ran- 

kin’s message. ‘‘ Mr. Rankin will call for 
your report soon,” she said in a dead, disin- 
terested tone. 

“Thank you!” Jimmie’s tone had been 
dead longer than hers. 

At the end of eternity a buzzer sounded. 
Rose heard Jimmie move to his desk. She 
heard a rustle of papers. 

“Wait!” she cried, choking with her effort 
to restrain the call. 

“T looked at your work a while ago,’’ she 
said, breathless now with haste and trepida- 
tion. ‘‘ You made a mistake in adding those 
last two columns. You must change them.” 

Jimmie looked at her in amazement. He 
tumbled the pages of his report. 

“Tell him,” said Rose, motioning to 
Mr. Rankin’s door, “‘that you need five 
minutes more to check a couple of tables. 
Go on. Don’t stand there like that. Don’t 
keep him waiting.” 

Weary, a bit disgusted, but strangely re- 
lieved, Rose turned back to her desk. She 
heard Jimmie come out from Mr. Rankin’s 
office; she heard the scratch of his knife on 
paper, a pause as if for thought, then more 
scratching; she heard him dip his pen into 
the bottle of red ink. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 

















Biltmore 
Hand-Woven 


Homespun 


Strictly hand woven and containing abso- 
lutely not a fibre of anything but new 
sheep's wool. 

Hand-dyed with vegetable and 
ALIZARINE dyes. No aniline dyes used. 
Every color guaranteed. 

We use no lamb’s wool because it shrinks 
almost as long as it lasts. 

After we dye the wool in its raw state, we 
card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then 
scour it two hours in hot Ivory Soap suds, 
and dry it on tenterhook fences in the sun. 

There are about two hundred weaves and 
colors, and we never make two batches of 
the same pattern just alike. It is not easy 
to blend hand-dyed colors to exactly the 
same shade when in some cases there are as 
many as eight colors of wool in one mixing, 
and even if we could achieve the sameness 
that is produced by machine methods we 
would not like to doit, for there is a charm 
in the fact that a person is likely never to 
see two suits of Biltmore Handwoven Home- 
spun that exactly match. 

Biltmore Homespuns are made in a very 
old-fashioned way—just as we have made 
them for 20 years. 

They were originated by Mrs. Geo. W. 
Vanderbilt on the famous Biltmore Estate, 
and are the outgrowth of her philanthropy 
thru the establishment of an Industrial 
School in Biltmore Village, where boys and 
girls were taught Wood-Carving and Hand- 
Weaving. 

The school had its beginning back in 1901. 
It grew from year to year until the workers 
were permitted to sell their handiwork. 
Later it became known as the Biltmore 
Estate Industries, and after it had outgrown 
the bounds of a school it was sold to Mr. 
F. L. Seely, who built and operates Grove 
Park Inn (the finest resort hotel in the 
world) located only a short distance from 
Biltmore Village. 

Old English Shop buildings were built on 
the grounds at the Inn. More looms were 
built by our own men and boys and we have 
grown until now there are over ninety 
workers at the Homespun weaving, and we 
have friends who patrortize us as far away as 
Shanghai,China, Uruguay, Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, Europe, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of towns and cities at home. 

We have been awarded two gold and one 
silver medals. 

Biltmore Handwoven Homespuns are not 
like any other in the world. They have a 
character and individuality of their own. 

They are not loose, shaggy, baggy weaves, 
such as one usually associates with the 
name homespun. They are not simply sport 
goods, for though we make many beautiful 
sport weaves and they are worn in golf suits 
and the like by some of the wealthiest men 
and women in the United States, still our 
biggest business and the patterns to which 
we devote most attention are those for 
ladies’ Suits and Coats. 

We weave three weights: 

*‘Regular,’’ which is a very substantial 
closely woven cloth, quite hard twist, and 
weighs about 7 to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 to 29 inches wide. 

“Summer Weight"’ is made of precisely 
the same yarn but has 300 less threads to the 
same width and weighs about 6 ounces to 
the yard. It simply is woven more loosely 
and is an ideal weight for ladies’ Suits. 

‘“‘Overcoat’’ is made by drawing three 
threads together and making practically a 
triple thread. The overcoat cloth is of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 
ounces to the yard. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men's 
suits that had been worn two and three 
years, then turned inside out and made over. 


Regular weights $4.25 per yard 
Summer weights $3.75 per yard 
Overcoat $5.25 per yard 


You will find that these prices are from 
$1.00 to $2.00 per yard under the prices asked 
for similar weight machine-made cloths 
which do not begin to compare with Bilt- 
more Homespuns. This is due to the fact 
that we have in the past three years in- 
creased our price only enough to cover the 
increased cost of wool and labor. 

Seven to eight yards are required for a 
ladies’ suit. 

Samples costing us 10c each will be sent on 
request. Please do not put us to this ex- 
pense unless you are seriously considering 
our Homespun. 


Biltmore Industries 
Established 1901 
Grove Park Inn Asheville, N. C. 


Philadelphia, 
August 4, 1919. 
Asheville, N. ¢ 
Dear Sir: 

In 1912 I purchased from you sufficient 
cloth for a suit of homespun. I wore it for 
three years continually until the single pair 
of trousers wore out. I wore the coat until 
the lining gave out, and then gave it to a 
friend of mine, who had it relined and wore 
it since. I saw this man this summer and 
the coat was still in perfect condition. In 
fact fit better than it ever did, though the 
second lining was also in bad fix. 1912- 
1919—that is not a bad record. 

Please let me know how many yards it will 
take for a suit and how many yards for a 
suit and extra trousers (long). Also send me 
samples of your best weaves with prices. 
I will return them if necessary. 

I thought you might want to know the 
wearing qualities of your cloth unsolicited. 

Yours very truly, 
Weeks Hall 


Biltmore Industries 
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OUSEWIVES welcome the glori- 


ous new fruit taste of Grapelade. 
Just the natural richness of choicest, 
whole grapes and pure granulated 
sugar—made into a pure, tart-sweet 
spread. Seeds and skins are removed 
and acid crystals taken out by the 
patented Welch process. This leaves 
Grapelade velvety smooth. Grapelade 
is not a by-product. 


Everybody likes Grapelade as a 
spread for bread, toast and mufhns. 
The children love it—and it is good 
for them. 


You will enjoy Grapelade also as a 
sauce for meats and omelets.. Use it as 
a filling for jelly rolls—or for making 
tarts and other pastry. Flavor pud- 
dings with it. For cake frosting it is 
fine. Try Grapelade ice cream. 
But write for recipe folder and 
know the many delightful 
ways to use Grapelade. 


Your grocer has Grapelade 
in 15 0%. glass jars. 


Welch’ lades — pure fruit spreads 


include not only Grapelade but Plumlade, Peach- 
lade, Cherrilade, Strawberilade, Fruitlade 
(Grape-Raspberry), Currantlade, Blackberilade. 


All at your grocer’s 


a as | 
Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westlield, NY 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


“That was mighty sweet of you,” said Jim- 
mie, just before he returned to Mr. Rankin. 

Rose did not lift her head. “It was noth- 
ing,’ she murmured. “Of course, I had to 
tell you.” 

Jimmie hesitated another moment, then 
went in to his chief. It was some time 
before he emerged. 

“The chief wants to speak to you again, 
Miss Draftswoman,” he said then, with a 
lightness Rose felt to be counterfeit. 

Moreover, Jimmie avoided her searching 
eyes. Across the room Rose tried to make 
him look at her. He kept turned from her. 
Wondering, Rose opened the chief’s door. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Rankin; then he, 
too, had an attack of hesitation. 

“Miss Bantry,” he began at last, clearing 
his throat, ‘“‘you have understood from the 
first the nature of the test I have been mak- 
ing. I was right about the prejudice at Lake 
City. With one exception, the committee 
preferred a man for my representative. 
The—h’m—mayor was especially insistent. 
Had the two reports been of equal excel- 
lence, I should have been bound to select 
Caldwell for the place. I thought that was 
going to be the way of it; but Caldwell tells 
me you saved him from turning in an 
erroneous summary at the close of his 
work. The mistake, had it been allowed 
to pass, would have been embarrassing, if 
not disastrous. Caldwell told me this, re- 
member; and we both feel that in honor 
the award belongs to you.” 


| * eo gripped the arms of her chair. Feel- 
ing, sentiment, anything but reason was 
engulfing her. “TT can’t take it,” she said 
in spite of herself. 

“You can’t take it?” 

“T can’t take it,’’ repeated Rose. “You 
see, Jim—Mr. Caldwell told you all about 
me, but he didn’t tell you anything about 
himself. Did he?” 

“Well, no, not in particular.” 

Rose marveled afterwards at her pre- 
sumption in talking personalities to this 
dry, matter-of-fact business man. 

“You see, there’s a girl,” she explained 
with a rush. “ Jimmie—Mr. Caldwell’s in 
love with her. He wants to marry her very 
much and right away. But he wouldn’t let 
on to her until he felt he could take care of 
her properly and provide a home for her. If 
he got this Lake City place he was going to 
ask her. It wouldn’t be right for me to take 
that chance away from him and from her. 
I’ve only myself to think of, and I can take 
the next promotion.” 

“Now, that’s very generous of you, Miss 
Bantry,” protested Mr. Rankin, “but busi- 
ness is business, and you must not be carried 
away by sentiment. You must look at these 
things impersonally.” 

“T can’t,” said Rose. “I’ve been trying 
to, but it’s no use. I’d never in the world be 
comfortable if I took this just because Jim 
Mr. Caldwell’s pen slipped. Anyway, I 
don’t care—much. I really can’t leave very 
conveniently. I—I keep up an apartment 
with a chum and I oughtn’t to leave her.” 

Mr. Rankin said he hoped she was not 
acting upon a regrettable impulse; but that 
he felt he must decide the matter that day. 
He wanted to establish his office at Lake 
City immediately. He said frankly that he 
was disappointed in her. 


AKE Mr. Caldwell to please me,” 
said Rose, not caring much for Mr. 
Rankin’s disappointment. 

Finally Mr. Rankin stepped to his door to 
summon Jimmie. Rose slipped past him into 
the outer office. 

“Don’t go yet,” said Mr. Rankin. “I 
may want to see you again.” 

But it was close to one o’clock, and that 
day Rose chose to be prompt about leaving. 
She didn’t want 
to talk any more. 
She didn’t want 


to think any eS 
more. She Er V) 
wanted to go CA 
home—as much 
home as she 
had—and weep 
on the day bed 
unless she would 
be lucky enough 
to find Julie. 
Julie was there. 
“Oh, Julie,’ 
sobbed Rose at 
the end of the 
story, “I couldn’t 
do it. I weak- 
ened. It was all 
the fault of that 
other girl. I got 
to thinking 
maybe she was 
like you, Julie, 
sweet and gentle 
and homelike, 
and I couldn’t 
rob her any more 
than I could steal 















from you. I may never have things as I 
want them myself, but I’ll always be able to 
say that I gave them to somebody else.” 

“But maybe she doesn’t want to marry,” 
said Julie. “Some girls don’t.” 

‘*Of course she will,”’ protested Rose. “A 
man like Jimmie!” 

Julie shook her head. This she could 
understand, but how could she help? The 
telephone rang. 

“It’s for you, dear,” said Julie. 

As Rose took the receiver, a bit of southern 
breeze, which had somehow made its per- 
sistent way through high walls and closed-in 
courts, caressed her cheek where it smarted 
from bitter tears and took the petulance 
from her voice as she answered. 


IMMIE, again,” announced Rose at the 
close of a conversation to which she had 
contributed three decided ‘ No’s,” a reluc- 
tant “Yes” and a slow “All right.” “He 
wants me to ride out to the Highlands with 
him; he says the violets are in bloom; and he 
wants me to meet his—darned old Phyllis!” 
“‘T suppose,” said Julie, turning a discreet 
back, ‘‘ you’ll have to put up with that.” 

“Yes,” sighed Rose through the gurgle of 
the cold water tap. ‘But I couldn’t very 
decently say I wouldn’t go. Julie, won't 
you come too?’”? 

“My goodness, no. I’ve got three waists 
to iron this afternoon. Brace up.” 

Obediently Rose braced; but she could 
not get over the feeling that she was a straw 
in the wind of circumstance this day. She 
felt as nervous as a cat. From the polite 
froth of the conversation you’d have thought 
she had never seen Jimmie Caldwell before 
in all her life. Phyllis, Jimmie said, would 
meet them at the Highlands. Over, above 
and to both sides of the thing in their hearts 
the two of them talked, stepping as high and 
as delicately as two suspicious strangers. 
Well, Rose had never gone any place with 
Jimmie; and it was getting acquainted all 
over again to learn how deftly he could assist 
a girl up car steps and over perilous gutters. 
The intimacy of occupying the same seat on 
a car was disconcerting too. 

But Jimmie knew what he was about. He 
knew just where to leave the car at the 
Highlands, just the path that led around up 
the back of the violet hill, so that when 
the two of them stepped over the summit, 
breathless from climbing, there lay the blue 
slope with the river chortling and laughing 
below them. 


H!” exclaimed Rose and clasped her 
hands with the wishful delight of it. 

Jimmie took off his hat. ‘‘ Rose!” he said 
softly. 

“But where is Phyllis?” said Rose. 

“Right here!” said Jimmie. 

“T don’t see her. Jimmie, don’t be silly. 

“T see her,” said that provoking rascal. 
“Oh, Rose, don’t you know who Phyllis is? 
I thought a thousand times that you must 
guess. Phyllis is what you are to me.” 

First the wonder of it caught Rose. Then 
all the repressed emotions of months, par- 
ticularly the last month, came to the top in a 
rush of steaming anger. “Jimmie Cald- 
well!” she cried furiously. ‘“‘ What a miserable 
tric k to play on anybody! Oh, I do hate you 
now! 

“Tt wasn’t a trick,’ pleaded Jimmie. “And 
you really can’t hate me because I saw in 
you what others were too blind to discover. 
Every time one of those chaps would carry 
on about your business efficiency, I’d have to 
laugh at Phyllis peeking out a side window. 
Don’t you remember that I used to tell you 
about Phyllis then?” 

That was perfectly true. There was the 
day of the bronze slippers, for instance. 

“Oh, Rose,” continued Jimmie, “ you’re 
such a brick! You’re such a peach! A man 
could do anything with a girl like 
you rooting for him, but it is the 
Phyllis in you that I love.” 

“But I might have spoiled your 
work this morning,” murmured 
Rose. ‘‘ Then what?” 

“Phyllis wouldn’t let you do 
that, you see,’’ said Jimmie. 
‘“Won’t you 
listen to her 
now?” 

There wasn’t 
much else that 
Rose could do. It 
seemed to her 
that the cry of 
Phyllis in her 
heart had been 
choked for ages, 
but had burst 
forth at last, 
never again to be 
denied. 

de UTS Sag 
pleaded Jimmie. 

“Call me Phyl- 
lis,’ said Rose 
softly, ‘forever 
and ever, Jim- 
mie.” 
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Gifts 


Your problem—everyone’s—now is— 
What can | give— 


—that is novel and new, yet practical 

—that is both beautiful and useful 

—that will be used daily, serving “as a constant 
reminder of the giver 


—that will add to the charm of the hostess by 
simplifying her housekeeping problems 


Many such gifts are on display in the neighbor- 
hood Hotpoint store, where someone will be 
glad to show them to you — just how they save 
time —save trouble—save expense. 


Hotpoint Appliances embody many original and 
exclusive features. For instance— 


—we make the only electric Iron with a thumb rest. 
“It Rests the Wrist.” 

—our Percolators have no traps, floats or valves. This 
cannot be said of other percolators. All our perco- 
lators are equipped with our automatic switch which 
can be instantly reset. 


—the heat control on our Grill gives complete control in 
a wonderfully simple and effective manner. 


For the many other advantages ask the Hotpoint 
Dealer. And see him soon, before his stock 
becomes depleted. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. Inc. 
CHICAGO 


Ontario, California Atlanta 


New York 
In Canada, Canadian Edison Appliance Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ontario. 
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News Notes 


Franklin K. Lane, while Secretary 
of the Interior, said: “* Enough 
hydro-electric energy is running to 
waste here in the United States to 
equal the daily labor of | ,800,000,- 
000 men.” 


There is not a country on the globe 
in which Hotpoint Appliances are 
not favorably known. Women in 
Greenland and Iceland use Hot- 
point Irons—a recent shipment 
went to Nairobi, in the interior of 


Africa. 


It is important that your new home 
be equipped with adequate wall out. 
lets, so that electric table appliances, 
vacuum cleaners, and other labor- 
saving devices can be easily con- 
nected without disturbing the light 
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Stuffed Steak 





e the butcher split a small flank steak, leaving one side intact. Cook % 
package Quaker Milk Macaroni in boiling salted water until tender; drain 
ind rinse with cold water. Chop 1 small onion, 1 stalk celery, 1 green pepper 
tnd jry 


> 


5 minutes in 2 tablespoons of butter {dd a can of tomatoes; salt 
ind pepper; cook until mixture thickens, then pour over macaroni Stuf 
with macaroni and sew sides together place in a baking pan and sear 
ven; add I cup water and bake I hour in slow oven 


Spaghetti Mexican Style 


Cook \% package Quaker Milk S pachetti as above” Fry 1 chopped onion in 
I tablespoon of butter ; add 2 tablespoons flour, ‘4 teaspoon salt and 2 cups 
of tomatoe cook until mixture thickens ; add 1 cup of cooked kidney beans 
and cook 5 minute Make a nest of spaghetti with the beans in the center 


Quaker discovers wholly new possibilities 


in Macaroni and Spaghetti 
New food delights! New food values! 


H¢ LLY new foods are the mac- 
aroni and spaghetti that come 
now from the mills ot The 
Quaker Oats Company—not 
simply new recipes. 


For we have found a way to 
give this macaroni and spaghetti, 
in the making, a new richness, a 


new flavor, and a new food value. 


We make them of wheat enriched with sweet 
and wholesome mi/k—not of wheat and water. 


And there’s a world of difference! 


Just as potatoes creamed in milk are better 
than potatoes boiled in water, so are Milk Maca 
roni and Milk Spaghetti better than the wheat- 
and-water kinds. 


Infinitely richer. Finer flavored. Much more 
tempting. 


And just as our childhood’s suppers were made 
more wholesome by the bowls of milk in which 
we crumbled home-made bread, so is this maca 
roni and spaghetti better supplied with the ele- 


ments of nutrition by the milk which we put in. 


What milk adds to wheat 

Wheat, scientists now know, is deficient in 
one substance absolutely essential to health and 
growth—a substance called “vitamines.” But 
milk is rich in vitamine content. 

To combine the two—milk and wheat—as 
we have done in Milk Macaroni and Milk Spa- 
ghetti, experts in nutrition say, is a real achieve 


ment, a worthy contribution to the problem of 


distributing the fat o’ the land to all the people. 

So satisfying, so highly nutritious are these 
new foods that they can be used often in place 
of the heavier, more costly dishes. 

There are few foods that offer such abundant 
nourishment at so low a cost. And there are 
few foods that are at the same time so gratifying 
to the palate, so delicious. 

Such macaroni, such spaghetti 
you've never had 
Whether you use the new recipes we publish 
in the magazines from month to month, or use 
your own, you'll find a new delight in serving 
these popular foods. 


Almost unlimited variations are possible, and 
always you'll find your family or your friends 
happy at their appearance. 

Kor Mi/k Macaroni and Mi/k Spaghetti are as 
tender, when cooked, as asparagus tips, as rich 
and tasty as new creamed potatoes, as whole- 
some as home-made bread and country butter. 

Such macaroni, such spaghetti you’ ve mever had ! 

Suppose you try one of these new recipes 
tonight. To find out how good these foods can be. 


Big value packages 


We pack more macaroni and spaghetti than 
usual in each box. By thus saving in packing, 
and other costs, we are able to give you this 
better, more costly product at about the same 
price per ounce as ordinary kinds. 

The smaller box contains enough for two full 
family meals. The larger box is an even better 
value. 

Ask your yrocer for it today. If he should 
happen not to have it, write us, giving his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

The Quaker Oats Company, 1601N Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


among the corn, for love. They did it for 
love of their husbands and families, and for 
love of freedom. They did not relish wash- 
ing anybody else’s clothes or dishes or hoeing 
anybody else’s corn. This is nota guess. It 
is the truth. This is how we know, likewise 
how we are able to interpret the chances of 
communistic forms of government in the light 
of the experience of the Plymouth colonists. 
It was at first the notion of the Pilgrims 
that, since there were undoubted evils at- 
tendant on the privacy of property, it might 
be well, when they reached the New World, 
to try out an experiment in communism. It 
is not true, as some writers have guessed, that 
they put all their possessions into a common 
stock and had no personal belongings. But 
for a period they labored in common, and 
fed and clothed from a public supply. Then 
Governor Bradford’s History says: 


At length, after much debate, the Governor 
with the advice of the chief among them, al 
»wed each man to plant corn for his own house- 
hold, and to trust to themselves for that. So 
every family was assigned a parcel of land, 
according to the proportion of their number. 
This was very successful. It made all hands 
very industrious and gave far better 
satisfaction. The women now went willingly 
into the field and took their little ones with 
them to plant corn, while before they would 
allege weakness and inability. 


) ANY readers of this article who have 
been harboring notions of the beauty of 
communistic government, especially as it 
affects women, Governor Bradford’s descrip- 
| tion of the experience of the Pilgrims should 
| beenlightening. That good man goesontosay: 


The failure of this experiment of communal 
service, which was tried for several years, and 
by good and honest men, proves the emptiness 
of the theory of Plato and other ancients, ap- 
plauded by some of later times—that the taking 
away of private property and the possession of 
it in community, by a commonwealth, would 
make a state happy and flourishing; as if they 
were wiser than God. For in this instance 
among the Pilgrims] community of property 
was found to breed much confusion and discon 
tent. . . . Forthe young men who were most 
able and fit for service objected to being forced 
to spend their time and strength in working 
for other men’s wives and children, without any 
recompense. As for the men’s wives, who were 
obliged to do service for other men, such as cook 
ng, washing their clothes, etc., they considered 
it a kind of slavery, and many husbands would 
not brook it 


And there you have it. Of course, we may 
have gained very greatly in the spirit of 
brotherhood and sisterhood since the days of 
the Pilgrims. Perhaps it would be a sheer 
joy now for women to wash other men’s 
clothes and cook their victuals for love of the 
commonweal. But with Rose Standish and 
Ann Tilley and Mrs. John Billington and the 
rest of the Pilgrim mothers it was a political 
experiment which set very badly against their 
grain. 

I just mentioned Mrs. 
She was undoubtedly a Pilgrim 
So was John Billington a Pilgrim father 
Likewise were their two sons, John and 
Francis, little Pilgrims. But according to the 
accounts, the Billingtons were the jazz fam 
ily of their period. It will remain one of the 
mysteries of the Mayflower pilgrimage how 
the Billington family happened to be palmed 
off as passengers with the unsuspecting re- 
mainder of the band. 


John Billington 
mother 


N THE first place, young Francis Billington 

on December fifth, while the Pilgrims were 
still living aboard ship in the harbor of 
Plymouth, got hold of a shotgun in his 
father’s cabin and proceeded to shoot it off 
in the general direction of an open keg of 
powder. Fortunately no great harm resulted, 
but one may figure that Mrs. Billington was 
requested, by popular vote of the colonists, 
to tauten young hopeful’s pantaloons and put 
her right hand where it would improve him. 
A little later the other Billington boy suc- 
ceeded in getting himself lost in the woods, 


PHOTO. BY MARY H. NORTHEND FROM A PAINTING BY E. HALSALL 


which occasioned a good deal of trouble. 
The elder John Billington was profane and 
turbulent. In 1625 Bradford wrote to Cush- 
man, the agent in England of the colonists: 
** Billington still rails against you, and threat- 
ens to arrest you, I know not wherefore. He 
is a knave, and so will live and die.” 

He did. In 1630 John Billington was 
hanged for murder, the-first and only one of 
the colonists to be executed, or indeed to 
commit any very reprehensible act. 

Mrs. Billington’s spirit was not quelled by 
the misadventure of her former mate. She 
succeeded to the ownership of the farm at 
Plain Dealing, two miles from Plymouth 
Rock, and the court authorized her to mow 
for her cattle the grass adjacent to her place. 
“‘But what is too much for her,”’ remarked 
the prudent Elder Statesmen, “‘is to goe to 
Deacon John Doane.” 


N RS. BILLINGTON probably had her 

own notions as to what constituted too 
much for her, and the result was a squabble 
with the deacon. She had a tongue and could 
use it. She passed some uncomplimentary re- 
marks about Deacon John, and he promptly 
sued her for one hundred pounds slander 
damages. The court awarded the deacon 
nothing, but Mrs. Billington was sentenced 
to pay the court five pounds, to sit a while in 
the stocks, and to be publicly whipped. The 
sentence was executed, too, in the prompt 
and thorough fashion of the period. 

But except for the Billingtons, who were 
somewhat before their time maybe and cer- 
tainly did not come to the New World for 
religious freedom, the Pilgrims were mainly 
sober-going, honest, decent folks, not alway s 
wise, not always just, not always even kind, 
but approximating these virtues about as 
nearly as human beings can do. 

Upon what meat did these Pilgrim adven- 
turers feed that they became so staunch 
against the hardships of their new abode? 
What meals did the prudent housewives of 
the Mayflower bring forth with the aid of 
their spits and bake kettles, pots, frying pans, 
mortars and pestles, trenchers, noggins, los- 
sets? All these articles were part of the lad- 
ing of the Mayflower. 

Surely the meals they prepared were not at 
all the kind being eaten to the accompani- 
ment of jazz in our big modern hotels. They 
knew nothing of steak minute, steak Cha 
teaubriand, spaghetti a l'Italienne, pineapple 
sherbet, lobster 4 la Newberg. Presumably 
they had left behind them, in England, juicy 
roast beef of wistful memory, roast mutton, 
roast pork, Yorkshire pudding, Devonshire 
curds, and the like. On board the Mayflower 
they caught what they could get, and often 
caught it flying. They had, when they were 
most fortunate, “beefe, salted and corned.” 
It was badly tainted, according to one 
authority. 


MOKED herring was a staple. It wasn’t 

in the pink of condition either. They at 
ship’s bread or hardtack, oatmeal bread, ry: 
bread. They had butter, but a good deal of 
their supply 
while the poor Mayflower, held back by th« 
leaking Speedwell, lay in‘ Southampton and 
old Plymouth. 

Cheese, pickled eggs of ancient derivation, 
hams, bacon, shoulders, smoked tongue, 
beans, peas, cabbages—krout?—onions, tur 
nips and parsnips, vinegar were in the lading 
bills. They had some she-goats, and some 
milk was got for the children and the sick 
from this source. Of fresh meat they prob- 
ably had none at all during the sea voyage. 
The few animals and fowls they carried were 
of too great future importance to be slaugh- 
tered. 

This sort of fare landed the Pilgrims in 
new Plymouth in rather poor physical con 
dition. It seems a wonder, looking back on 
it, that any of them lived to create a com 
monwealth. 


was traded for other necessaries 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 
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UGS and carpets must be 
washed! The picture below 
prov es that. It shows the dif. 

ference that w ashing makes, reveal 
ing how rugs that seem merely faded 
are in reality incredibly unclean. 
Floor coverings must not merely be 
swept, for then there remains in the 
fibres all the mud and smirch and 
street-taint thatshoestrampin. They 
must not merely be vacuum-cleaned, 
for then colors stay lifeless, and 
grease and grime are untouched. To 
be completely clean and beautiful, 
carpets and rugs must be washed, 
actually and thoroughly washed! 

It is a revelation to see the glorious 

change made by the HamiLton 

Beach Carpet WasHer. All the 

dirt that smudges colors disappears. 

The original richness of the rug 


comes out afresh. Drab design and 


of Your Own” 


WASHER earns better than $6. 
by cleaning a 9 x 12 rug in only 


. ¢ . ther ‘ 
what success others K 


Che book is thoroug! 
ngly written and well illustrat 

with stimulating help for the 
like to work for 


coupon below, now. 


would 





The Marvel of It 
Convinces All 


Carpets washed and dried right on the floor! 


Hamilton Beach 


arpet Washer 


An Inspiring Book FREE 


“How to Have a Big Paying Business 


4 marvelous new field for profit is now open 


himself. 


1: cramn | Lh 
nan who 
Check 


HAMILTON BEACH CARPET WASHER Co. if 
120 Liberty Street, New York City 


Send this coupon for 
complete information 


delicate tracery are made bright and 
as the day the 


Si ft 


cheery rug was 


bought, made and lustrous, 


gloriously like new. 


No longer is it necessary that rooms 
be gloomy and bare while carpets are 
being laundered at some carpet clean- 
ing establishment. The modern, eco- 
nomical way is to have carpetings 
washed c/ean and dried right on the 
floor by the Hamitton Beacu Car- 
peT WASHER. Two sponge-rubber 
brushes, with an action just like the 
human hand, are rotated electrically 
s00 times a minute, scrubbing the 
H-B Compound deep down into the 
fibres of the rug. The dirt and grime 
are instantly dissolved, and every 
particle of mud and moisture is at 
once suctioned back into the receiver- 
can. In twenty minutes rugs like 
new are ready for immediate service. 








to the thinking man who wants a business / 
of hisown. Our fascinating little book gives 3 
all the facts, definitely and practically. 


It tells how the Hamitron Beacu Carpet ™ 4 


an he ur, 
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PLEASE USE THIS COUPON WHEN WRITING 
Hamilton Beach Carpet Washer Co. 
120 Liberty Street, New York City 


I want to have the carpets in my (1) home,[ club 
OChotel, washed Send me a copy of your free book 


Write your name and address in the martin below. 
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Kk course there are many uses 
for Valspar that everybody 
knows about 

On floors and furniture, on all var 
nished surfaces, indoors and out, in 
homes, hotels, theatres, schools and 
offices, the superiority of Valspar is 
being demonstrated every day. 

On airplanes rushing at terrific speed 
through mist and clouds, biting cold 
and blazing heat of the sun, Valspar 
has impressively proved its wonderful 
flexibility and waterproof qualities. 

On speed boats, sailing yachts and 
craft of all kinds, Valspar, being 
waterproof, is recognized as the most 
satisfactory varnish for marine use. 


Other Uses for Valspar 


But there are many other practical 
uses—more unusual ones perhaps, 
that lots of people might never think 
of —where Valspar saves money, im- 
proves appearance and greatly in- 
creases serviceability. 


A Valspar test in the 
clouds! The cars of 
the Pike's Peak Rail 
way are exposed to 
rain, snow, hail and 
mist and to extreme 
temperalure changes 
Valspar has proved 
Superior lo any other 
varnish used 





, 
am ae _ - 


The Railroads are Big Valspar Users— 
Exposed to every shift and change of weather 
standing up under rain,,snow, fog, wind 
and sun—Valspar Varnish has made good on 
a 100% basis as a railroad varnish on cars, 
engines and tenders. Valspar is weather- 


proof, waterproof and almost wearproof. 


Trunks—Valspar will keep your trunk 
from looking shabby and also waterproof it. 


Wicker Furniture—Porch and garden 
furniture that is Valsparred is not affected by 


Sun or rain. 


Golf Clubs—Valsparring keeps the shafts 
springy and moisture-proof and prevents the 
thread windings from raveling. 


Floor Cover- 
ings—Valspar 
preserves new 
Linoleum, Con- 
goleum and Oil 
Cloth, and re- 
news the life and 
appearance of 
these materials 
after many 
months of hard 
wear. It brightens the colors and makes the 
floor-covering last longer. 





Window and Door Screens — Valspar 
keeps the wire from rusting and the frames 
like new. 

Fireless Cookers—Hot steam has no ef- 
fect on Valspar. 

Fishing Rods—A coat of Valspar will 
double the life of bamboo, wood or metal 
Creels also. 


= 


rods. 
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The famous 
Vals par 


boiling water test 


Tennis Rackets—Valspar makes the 
strings moisture-proof and protects the frame. 


Shoes — An Valspar 
makes shoe soles wear twice as long and 
absolutely keeps the dampness out. 


occasional coat of 


Gun Stocks—The 
smooth finish of gun 
stocks is preserved by 
Valspar. 


Draining Boards— 
Hot, soapy water can- 
not make the wood 
rough and splintery, if 
it’s Valsparred. 

Oilskins—Espe- 
cially when they begin 
to dry and crack, can be made better than 
new and absolutely waterproof with Valspar. 





Refrigerators — Valspar is exceptionally 
effective for refrigerators and iceboxes because 
it is proof against moisture and temperature 
changes. 


Canoes, etc.—Valspar preserves and pro- 
tects canoes, paddles, oars, baseball bats, 
bowling alleys, balls and pins, croquet sets, 
skis and snowshoes. 


Baby Car- 
riages—A V al- 
sparred baby car- 
riageiseasily kept 
fresh and clean, 
it can be washed 
freely. 


But we want to 
learn still more 
ways in which Valspar has been used suc- 
There must be lots of them. If 
you know of any, here’s your chance. 





cessfully. 





88 Cash Prizes 


Do you know from experience of any use 
for Valspar not mentioned in this advertise 
ment? If so, tell us about it and try for a 
prize. 

We offer cash for new Valspar uses. The 
88 suggestions which in the judgment of the 
Prize Award Committee are most interest- 
ing and best suited for advertising Valspar 
will be awarded the prizes as follows: 


One Prize of . . $100 
Two Prizes of 50 each 
Five Prizes of . pies a 
Ten Prizes of — ee 
Twenty Prizes of. . . . 5 
Fifty Prien ees. 4 «2 2 


Conditions of the Contest 

The only conditions of the contest are: 

1. Valspar must actually have been used, 
prior to September |5th, 1920, under 
the circumstances and with the results 
you describe. 

2. You must give the name and address 
of your local paint dealer. 

Just write us a letter setting forth the 
facts in your own words. 
Today is the best time to do it. All re- 

plies must be in by December Ist, 1920. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes 
" 1 


in the Worl , 
ESTABLISHED 1832 
458 Fourth Avenue New York City 











VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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It was November, 1620. The fruits of 
Cape Cod had gone out of season, but the 
Pilgrims were delighted to find wild straw- 
berry vines, grapevines, yarrow, sorrel, water- 
cress, wild leeks and onions, flax and hemp. 
The woods were full of fowl; there were 
crabs, clams, lobsters and flounders, which the 
Pilgrims called turbot from the resemblance 
to the English fish. The spring water de- 
lighted them too; it was soft and sweet. 
When their supply of beer ran out they noted 
with satisfaction that “‘ the waterin Plymouth 
was almost as good.” 

But though flocks of wild geese, ducks and 
coveys of partridges flew over their heads, 
the Pilgrims could not eat what they couldn’t 
shoot, and with their scant supply of guns 
and knowledge, it was only tantalizing to 
watch the aérial food supply go by. The mas- 
ter of the Mayflower turned a cold ear to 
requests for food from his magazine. 


A THIS point the scouting party stumbled 
across a heap of sand which had been re- 
cently and neatly patted down with human 
hands. They dug into the mound and fished 
up two baskets of shelled corn, with thirty- 
six whole ears, some red, some yellow, and 
some mixed with blue kernels, such as you 
may see on the farms in Plymouth to this 
day. The Pilgrims looked at the little hoard 
breathlessly. It was the first “Injun”’ corn 
or maize that they had ever seen; but they 
sensed immediately that it was going to be 
their staff of life in America. Earlier adven- 
turers had spoken of maize which the Indians 
cultivated, and the Pilgrims were anxious to 
get a supply of the seed for their first plant- 
ing. Here it was. But the question was, to 
whom did it belong, and had they any right 
to take it? 

They were pretty honest men and women. 
They had a high regard for the rights of 
others, Indians not excepted. They must 
have been severe moralists even to stop and 
consider whether they should levy on this 
treasure, when it might mean starvation or 
plenty, according as they decided. Finally, 
after great consultation, they decided “‘to 
take the kettle and as much of the corn as we 
could carry away with us; and when our 
shallop came, if we could find any of the 
people [Indians] and come to parley with 
them, we would give them the kettle again 
and satisfy them for their corn.”’ 

They did actually, the following summer, 
find the rightful owners and reimburse them; 
paid them double, in fact. 

Thus came the Pilgrims to a knowledge of 
“Tnjun” corn and “‘Injun” meal, later to be- 
come mush and milk, on which more than 
two centuries of Americans were nourished. 

I did not see corn-meal mush on the bill of 
fare, three hundred years later, in Plymouth 
County. 

Rations with the Pilgrims ran so low at one 
time that their fare was only “a bit of fish or 
lobster without any bread or relish but a cup 
of fair spring water.”’ Bradford noted: “‘ Ye 
long continuance of this diete and their 
labors abroad had somewhat abated ye fresh 
ness of their former complexion wi 

When summer smiled on them, the women 
breathed more freely. Then there were black- 
berries, blueberries, plums, cherries and gar- 
den vegetables. 

In the autumn there were wild turkeys, 
stuffed with nut dressing. 


\ HEN there was illness—and this was 

all too frequent—loving hands _ pre- 
pared a broth of wild goose. Not only could 
the Pilgrim women cook, but they evidently 
transmitted some of their dexterity to their 
men, for when Edward Winslow called upon 
the chief Massasoit and found him ill, he pre- 
pared a “savory broth” from Indian corn, 
sassafras and strawberry leaves, “strained 
through his handkerchief,” and the red man 
promptly got well. It was probably the 
strawberry leaves that did it. 

Until April of 1621, when the Mayflower 
hoisted sail and left the harbor on her return 
trip to England, the Pilgrim women—and 


girls, for some of them were still under 
eighteen— worked and hoped and prayed and 
suffered. There must have been little that 
was mirthful in their daily lives, but they had 
the will and the zest to smile when there was 
a chance. They were women for the most 
part used to household work, but entirely un- 
used to the life into which they had been 
brought. 


F THE twenty-six women who arrived 
on the Mayflower, only fourteen were still 
alive in the following April. 

And yet, when the Mayflower was about 
to sail for England and the captain offered 
free passage to any women who wished to go, 
to nurse and cook for any of the crew who 
might be ill, not a woman came forward to 
accept. Not one of them! Stout-hearted, 
loyal to the bone, they saw the Mayflower 
slowly tacking out of the harbor, saw with 
tears in their eyes the departure of the only 
link that had connected them with the old 
home, and went back to their toil. 

Well, well, to come back to 1920, to jazz 
and the other modern—er—conveniences. 
At the hotel I met the modern Indians, lurk- 
ing behind every pillar. There were no toma- 
hawks in their fists. They had their hands 
open, upward. The hat boy scalped me for 
ten cents, coin of the realm, before he would 
return me my hat. I left more wampum 
with the waiter than the whole Plymouth 
Colony spent in a week. 

We moderns have our hardships. Yea, 
those supple dancers whom I watched know 
what hardship is. Many a time they have 
been utterly unable to get a taxicab within 
fifteen minutes of putting in a call for it. 
Sometimes our train is late as much as half 
an hour. I have known myself the hardship 
of not being able to get more than two lumps 
of sugar for my coffee. I have heard a dis- 
tressing story about a modern Pilgrim. He 
was not really by nature or desire a Pilgrim. 
Pilgrimage was forced upon him. He had to 
walk two miles once because a trolley car 
failed to operate. 

But seriously, here are the two pictures I 
proposed to show—merely as a reporter, you 
to form your own conclusions: 1620; 1920. 

If you are descended from the Pilgrims, 
how far? Have we all slumped from that 
standard of moral and spiritual strength of 
three hundred years ago? Or have we re 
placed those virtues by others? Surely we 
have surrounded ourselves with every pos 
sible bulwark against hardship, inconven 
ience, even annoyance. 

Considering the relation of the Pilgrim 
woman to the rest of the family—her job in 
life was marked out for her pretty sharply 
and narrowly—is her descendant or repre 
sentative of 1920 a distinctly improved 
type? These are only questions. I pitch 
them into the ring—and run. 


HE Pilgrim woman at least needs no 

apologist. She was not a heroine in her 
ownestimation. She got her satisfaction from 
her love, from her devotion to duty as she 
saw it, from her children and from the joy of 
conquest. The Pilgrims were common peo 
ple. With the exception of a few of the 
“gentry,” they were plain, unvarnished, un 
sparkling, some of them even slightly stupid 
folk. He who paints them as superwomen 
and supermen is on the wrong trail and loses 
the point. Their triumph was the greater, 
for both the men and the women, because 
they were what they were. 

“The Pilgrims did not know the issue and 
they had no vision of it,’”’ said Charles W. 
Eliot. ‘‘They just loved liberty and tolera- 
tion and truth, and hoped for more of it, for 
more liberty, for a more perfect toleration, 
for more truth, and they put their lives, 
their labors at the disposition of those loves 
without the least vision of this republic, or of 
what was going to come out of their industry, 
their devotion, their dangerous and exposed 
lives.” 

And this was as true of the Pilgrim women 
as of the Pilgrim men. 
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Leyden Street, Plymouth, in 1622 
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TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION ONLY WHEN IT IS BEYOND ONE’S EXPERIENCE 


THE FRANKLIN SEDAN 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 
pap : i 

I07o slower yearly depreciation 





Raed 
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AFETY is an element in the 

Franklin Sedan appreciated by 
both men and women. Women es- 
pecially feel keenly the responsibility 
of driving a car, and get no enjoy- 
ment if they have any misgivings. 


Flexibility makes the Franklin Sedan 
cling to even the worst roads; light 
weight makes it easy to handle 
in crowded trafhc, quick to stop in 
emergencies. Caster mounting of 
the front wheels makes the car 
straighten easily after a curve. 





raves / 
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The V-shaped windshield: gives a 
25-degree wider view at corner cross- 
ings, and the large rear window 
greater visibility when backing up. 


Little likelihood of blowouts with 
the Franklin Sedan. Its owners 
average less than one to the life of a 
set of tires—12,500 miles. 


Add comfort, economy, freedom 
from all cooling troubles, ability to 
cover most miles per day, and the 
following fact is understandable: 


1920 will increase the total number of 
Franklin owners to more than 65,000— 
an increase of over 22% during the year. 
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Takes Out Tangles 
So Easily 


Do you remember the first 
time you ever combed your 
own hair? How you snarled 
it, and twisted it, and 
couldn’t seem to get the 
tangles out? 


How easy it would have 
been witha Hughes“ Ideal” 
Hair Brush. How much 
pleasanter children now find 
hair brushing—because a 
Hughes “‘Ideal”’ takes out 
the tangles with just a few 
strokes of the brush. The 
bristles set in a pliable rub- 
ber cushion gently massage 
the scalp, and stimulate it. 


Your children’s hair will 
grow faster—it will be free 
from dust and dandruff —if 
they will brush it conscien- 
tiously night and morning 
with a Hughes “Ideal” 
Hair Brush. The name is 
on the handle for your pro- 
tection. 


At all Drug and Depart- 
ment Stores. 


Henry L. Hughes 
Co. Inc. 

114 East 16th Street 
New York 
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THANKSGIVING CHEER FOR ALL 


How a Family of Eighty-Five Planned its Turkey Dinner 
By Mae McGurre Telford 


HANKS- 
GIVING 
is pre- 
eminently the 
one time in all 
the year suit- 
able for large 
family gather- 
ings with all the 
‘‘sisters and 
the cousins and 
the aunts” 
present and 
with a big 
turkey dinner 
the event of the 
day. Not al- 
ways, however, 
is the affair as 
well managed 
as with a cer- 
tain family 
group compris- 
ing some eighty-five individuals of all ages 
and sexes and conditions of life. This par- 
ticular group, in fact, has learned how to 
make the ‘Thanksgiving reunion,” as the 
annual affair is called, an event to look back 
to with pleasant memories and to anticipate 
for weeks and months in advance. The 
modus operandi is undoubtedly worth pass- 
ing along to other family groups wishing to 
counteract the forces in modern life which 
seem to be forever breaking up family ties. 
Much of the success of the Thanksgiving 
reunion is due to the careful planning. Each 
year before the gathering breaks up a com- 
mittee of three or five, with a capable chair- 
man, is appointed to have complete charge 
of the reunion for the next 
year. The committee forth- 
with meets and decides 
upon the place of meeting 
in order that the announce- 
ment may be made to those 
present and the word carried 
to others; some of the con- 
siderations that entér into 
the choice are convenience 
for the largest number, the 
ability of the various 
families to take care of so 
many visitors even for a 
single day, the holding of 
the meeting at such places 
as will afford to grand- 
mothers and grandfathers 
who cannot travel far an 
opportunity to be present 
occasionally and the desir- 
ability of letting this or 
that branch be host in turn. 
About the middle of Oc- 
tober or the first of November the commit 
tee holds its second meeting to decide upon 
the menu and to assign to each family the 
particular things it is to prepare and bring 





An Eggplant Place-Card 


Feeding Eighty-Five People 


be quantities required for eighty-five 
people are not so large as might be ex 
pected and no one family bears an undue 
share of the burden; in this particular group 
there are eighteen separate families in addi- 
tion to a few unmarried young people who 
have broken away from home but would not 
miss the annual reunion for anything. The 
latter, as well as those coming from a dis- 
tance, are allowed to contribute money 
toward the purchase of the turkeys, which 
are cooked by the hostess and two others 
living near her. Following is the list of 
needed foods used last year, omitting some 
of the smaller items: 


Five turkeys 

One boiled ham, cold 
Seventy-five large Irish potatoes 
Three small meat loaves 
Two quarts of baked squash 
Eleven cans of peas 

Fifty large sweet potatoes 
Six dozen small onions 

Four glasses of currant jelly 
Four glasses of apple jelly 
Three quarts of cranberry sauce 
Two quarts of corn relish 
Two quarts of pickles 
Twelve stalks of celery 
Eight dozen rolls 

Three pounds of butter 
Eight cakes 

Four mince pies 

Four apple pies 

Four pumpkin pies 

Two pounds of loaf sugar 
Two pounds of coffee 

Eight loaves of stale bread 
Two quarts of cream 


One family consisting of father, mother 
and two children were asked to contribute: 


Two loaves of stale bread 
Twenty-five large Irish potatoes 


One quart of baked squash 
Two mince pies 

One glass of apple jelly 
One pint of cream 


As can be readily seen, the quantity for 
any one family is not large and the work 
of preparing the family’s quota is actually 
less than if it had its Thanksgiving dinner 
alone. 

The turkeys and ham were bought whole- 
sale and the money contributions of any indi- 
vidual limited to one dollar and a_half. 
Everybody found plenty of variety in this 
menu, while the quantities were ample: 


Roast Turkey Dressing Gravy 
Cold Boiled Ham Meat Loaf 
Mashed Potatoes Baked Squash 
Creamed Onions Baked Sweet Potatoes 
French Peas 
Cranberry Sauce 
Currant Jelly 
Corn Relish 


Apple Jelly 
Pickles Celery 
Rolls Butter 
Mince Pie Apple Pie 
Pumpkin Pie 
Coffee 


This family group invariably has 
a program of some sort, and at its 
second meeting the committee de- 
cides what it shall be. Last year 
one of the girls in her senior year 
at college prepared a history of the 
family in this country from the 
time of the arrival of the great- 
great-grandfather and mother down 
to the arrival of the last baby. 
She told something of the hardships 
encountered in the early days, of 
the migrations and intermarriages, 





the women and distributed to the others fo: 
reparation; that all should contribute thei: 
ao without charge; that the work should 
be divided as evenly as possible; that each 
of the twenty persons in the five familie 
should pay into the common treasury one 
twentieth of the cost of all the materials; 
and that one of the men should act as treas 
urer. Any woman using her own supplie 
was to estimate the amount and turn in her 
bill; Mrs. Bailey, for instance, who wa 
asked to make four dozen Parker Hous: 
rolls because of the excellence of her product 
turned in to the treasurer a bill for thirty-six 
cents for materials. 


Families Share the Cost 


REAT pains were taken to prevent the un 
fairness that so often results when each of 

two women is asked merely to provide a cake 
and as a re- 

P sult one makes 

a cake using a 
single egg with 
the total cost 
of the ingredi 
ents fifty or 
sixty cents, 
whilethe other 
uses expensive 
materials lib- 
erally and her 
cake costs 
three dollars. 
In this case, to 
hold down ex 
penses, the 
total cost per 
person was 
limited to one 
dollar and a 
half, while an 
arbitrary limit 
of one dollar 
for cakes and 
twenty cents 
for pies wasset 


The Carrot Cap, 
Made From Crepe 


Paper Following is 
the menu: 
Celery Sweet Pickles 


Roast Turkey 
Mashed Potatoes Gravy 
Baked Squash Creamed Onions 
Peas a la Parisienne 
Baked Sweet Potatoes and Apples, 
Southern Style 
Cranberry Sauce 


Parker House Rolls Butter 








“Horns of Plenty”’ Made From Wire and Crepe Paper 


and of such experiences as that of a grand- 
father present who went unscathed through 
an epidemi ol yellow fever; the account 
was enlivened with photographs of those 
present when they were babies, with tales 
of the first tooth, the first word and other 
childish exploits. Such family history is al 
ways interesting to a group of this kind, and 
it also gives full opportunity to any clever 
member to show his or her skill. 

Just what such a family reunion at 
Thanksgiving means was never realized by a 
young couple of this group until they spent 
the day alone after their business compelled 
them to move half across the continent. 
After a lifetime of Thanksgivings with ‘“‘the 
crowd,” the first alone was dreary indeed. 
When the second approached it was apparent 
they would not be able to “go back,” and 
they therefore de- 
termined to make 
the best of af- 
fairs. During 
their eighteen 
months in their 
new home they 
had made the ac 
quaintance of 
several other 
families similarly 
situated and 
found four en- 
thusiastically 
willing to club to- 
getherand dineat 
one festive board. 

Lots were 
drawn to deter- 
mine at whose 
house the five 
families should 
spend the day. 
It was agreed 
that all the food 
and other neces- 
sary materials 
should be pur- 
chased by one of 





An Original Centerpiece Made From Squashes 


Pumpkin Pie Ice Cream 
Coffee 


Cake 


The baked sweet potatoes and ap 
ples, Southern style, are prepared by 
placing in the bottom of a deep dish a 
layer of cooked, sliced sweet potatoes and 
over this a layer of sliced apples with a 
thin sprinkling of brown sugar, little pieces 
of butter and tiny bits of lemon; the layers 
are alternated until the dish is full, and then 
the whole is baked in a moderate oven until 
the apples are done. Peas a la Parisienne 
are prepared as follows: Drain the liquid 
from two cans of peas, wash the peas in boil 
ing water, and drain them again. Cut four 
slices of bacon into very fine strips and fry 
them in fat. Slice a head of lettuce very 
fine and add the bacon and a little minced 
onion. Fry the mixture for five minutes; 
then add a cupful of any good broth and 
cook the mixture for twenty minutes. Add 
the drained peas and season the whole with 
salt, pepper and a teaspoonful of sugar. If 
the liquid has 
boiled down to 
such an extent 
that the peas are 
not covered, add 
more broth. Let 
the whole simmer 
for ten minutes. 
Mix to a smooth 
paste a teaspoon- 
ful of flour and 
about an ounce 
of butter; very 
carefully stir this 
through the mix- 
ture so as to give 
just enough body 
to the liquid to 
prevent it from 
being “runny.” 
The decora- 
tions were chosen 
with the idea of 
beingappropriate 
for the season, of 
affording the 
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N first-class European residences, 
because of its inherent sanitary 
qualities, linoleum is often used as the 
floor in preference to wood in all types 
of rooms, simple and elaborate. The 
well-appointed hall in the illustration 
shows one way this idea is being put 
into practice in this country. The 
floor is Armstrong’s Parquetry Inlaid. 
Whatever your color preference 
may be, you can secure designs and 
colors in Armstrong’s Linoleum which 
will enable you to express your taste 
in the decoration of all rooms. You 
may choose tan for the living-room, 
green for the sun-room, and rose or 
blue for the bedroom, and thus make 
the floor fit into your color scheme. 
And real linoleum, such as Arm- 
strong’s, makes a permanent floor 
worthy of any fabric rug. It lightens 
housework, because it is so easily 
cleaned and kept clean. Waxed oc- 
casionally, it keeps like new. It is 
springy to the step, noiseless, and com- 
fortable. Whether for the new house 


you are building or for the old floor 
you plan to relay, Armstrong’s Lino 
leum is less expensive than other floors. 
If cemented down firmly over felt 
paper, as a permanent floor, Arm 
strong’s Linoleum will remain attrac 
tive for years. In Plain, Jaspé, and 
Inlaid Linoleum the colors run clear 
through to the burlap back. You can 
make certain you are buying Arm 
strong’s by the Circle A trademark 
stamped on the back of every yard. It 
is flexible, strong, and not easy to tear. 
If you have never seen the many 
interesting ways in which linoleum 
floors may be used for decorative pur- 
poses, you should send for our book 
on interior decoration. It will help 
you make your home more attractive. 


Armstrong Bureau 
of Interior Decoration 
Write this bureau for advice as 
to patterns to match any scheme 
of interior decoration. A thoroughly 
trained decorator in charge. No fees. 


**The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’’ 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home in- 


teriors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstrong Linoleum Rugs 
For a sanitary floor-covering for your kitchen, bedroom, or dining- 
room, ask your merchant to show you Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs. 


They 





ARMSTRONG CorK ComPAny, 
903 Mary St., 


Armstrong Linoleum 


ace AT 


for Ever y Room 


are fully guaranteed to give satisfactory service. 





LinoLeuM DEPARTMENT 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Ami 


No dingy nickel on my stove! 


Bon Ami—a damp cloth—a bit 
of a rub—a moment's wait while 
the magic-white cloud forms.... 
then — whisk .... and away go 
the tarnish and the dried Bon Ami 
together! 


Now look! The nickel gleams 
as clear and lustrous as burnished 


LRaodises#s 
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—dgives nickel the glow 
of polished silver 


silver. That’s because Bon Ami 
is soft as chalk. Coarse, gritty 
cleansers, made of sharp, hard 
minerals for rougher work, are 
apt to mar a delicate surface like 
nickel or enamel; but after Bon 
Amis gentle, searching touch, you 
wont find the tiniest scratch. 


I'll Bon Ami the aluminum next! 


November, 1 





Powder or cake— 
whichever you prefer. 
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THANKSGIVING CHEER FOR ALL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


sungsters of the families a chance to help in 
he preparations and of being inexpensive. 
he piéce de résistance was the centerpiece 

own in the illustration, made from a card- 
oard church, cut-outs of Pilgrims, crépe 
aper, a little wire and paste. The combina- 
ion place-cards and nut cups, made as 
hown in the drawing, consist of little wire 
orns covered with ruffled yellow crépe paper 
nd lined with plain yellow crépe paper; small 
naple leaves were pasted on to add to the 
olor effect. The little “horns of plenty” 
ere filled with nuts and the name-cards 
laced across the top. 

Even more difficult than the situation of 
the family away from home and relatives is 
hat of the girl making her own way in the 
ty. Yet even in such cases Thanksgiving 
day can be made one of cheer instead of 
gloom, as is proved by the experience of a 
tenographer in a metropolitan center, where 
he opportunity to spend the day in a man- 
ner appropriate to the season would seem to 
be particularly difficult. She tells in her own 

rds how she found the way out 


Turned it Into a Day of Blessings 


* HANKSGIVING used to be a blue day 

for me, and I couldn’t seem to be very 
thankful for my blessings simply because I 
was so dead lonely. Asa matter of fact, year 
before last I spent the day crying and all I 
had for Thanksgiving dinner was a soft-boiled 
egg. I could smell one turkey at noon in the 
apartment above and at night another in the 
apartment below, and in all my life I never 
felt more forlorn and homeless. 

‘‘At that time I was rooming in an apart- 
ment where I had the privilege of preparing 
my breakfast or any light meal in my room. 
I have always been accustomed, however, to 
doing all sorts of work around the house and 
I finally decided I couldn’t stand that one 
little room any longer. I learned that several 
of my friends working in offices and living 
alone were getting a little more cheer out of 
life by renting a little two-room apartment 
and cooking their own meals. I tried the 
plan and found it more cheerful as well as 
less expensive. 

“In the office where I work there are six 
men who live away from their folks, so I made 
up my mind last Thanksgiving to change the 
day from dreariness to ‘the good old times’ 
by inviting the whole bunch to dine with 
me on honest-to-goodness turkey. 

‘“‘Of course they all accepted. I put the 
kitchen table in the drawing-room end to 
end with the library table and borrowed a 
ittle side table for a serving table. A bed 
blanket served as a silence cloth and a crépe 
paper with a wide border of turkeys made 
a pretty foundation for my dinner. 

‘Two or three of the men were originally 
from the farm, so in an attempt to recall 
happy memories I based my ideas in decora 
tions on vegetables. I made the centerpiece 
out of three white squashes by selecting two 
that would fit together well, one on top of the 
other, with a small one for the head. Two 
wires held the squashes firmly together, 
vhile other wires served for arms; I wrapped 

he wires with parsley, because I could not 

t the little red peppers that I liked much 

etter. The eyes and mouth were made with 
rayon and ink. Orange and black crépe 
paper served for the frilled cap. A little bed 

f parsley at the base helped to add color to 
the table and furnished also a balanced base 
for the lady’s wide skirts.”’ 


Place-Cards Were Appreciated 


‘THE place-cards were vegetables worked 
into a character of some kind. The egg- 
plant—shown in the photograph—called 
forth a lot of comment and was easily made. 
The turned-back collar was made from a 
piece of cardboard with the ends pasted 
together; the bow tie of orange crépe paper 
was pasted to the collar. The eggplant stands 
on the collar; the nose, mouth and eyes are 
yellow and black crépe paper cut from a 
Halloween pumpkin face and pasted on. 
Che name of the man to occupy the place was 
written on the collar. For the other places 
I used a carrot, an onion, a tiny pumpkin, 
a parsnip and a gourd. 
“On the napkin at each place I laid a 
vegetable cap made from crépe paper; each 


guest wore his cap through the meal. The 
caps also represented vegetables; those for 
the potato and onion were stuffed just a 
little to make them stand out and take ona 
natural appearance. The seven caps repre- 
sented a carrot, a potato, a pumpkin, a head 
of cabbage, a tomato, an onion and a head 
of lettuce.”’ 


Chef Planned the Home Dinner 


“FISHE dinner, of course, was the main 
thing. As I was‘a little out of practice 
and wanted to have something ‘different,’ 
anyway, I asked the head chef at one of the 
big hotels to make out for me a good Thanks- 
giving menu and to give me his recipes for the 
various dishes. It was pure, unadulterated 
nerve on my part, but he did all I asked and 
a little more.” 
Following are the menu prepared by the 
chef and his recipes for preparing the dishes: 


Canape of Smoked Salmon and Anchovies 
Celery Pecan Nuts 
3 Lemon Butter 


( live S 

sake d Fi h 
Sliced Dill Pickles 

Roast Young Turkey Oyster Dressing 

Cranberry Sauce 

Mashed Sweet Potatoes With Marshmallows 

Hubbard Squash Creamed Onions 
Brussels Sprouts With Chestnuts 
Pumpkin Pie Mince Pie 
Coffee 


OysTER Dresstnc. Soak some white 
bread in lukewarm water until it becomes 
soft; then squeeze out the water and place 
the bread in a bowl. Chop into very fine 
pieces one onion and some bacon or ham, 
place them in a deep pan with some butter, 
and fry the mixture gently until it becomes 
slightly brown. Add the soaked bread and 
work the whole together with one egg, some 
chopped parsley, salt, pepper and a little 
spice. Parboil two dozen oysters and remove 
the hard part of each. Mix the oysters with 
the dressing and stuff it into the turkey. 

MASHED SWEET POTATOES WITH MARsH- 
MALLOWS. Carefully wash some sweet pota- 
toes, boil them until they are thoroughly 
done, peel and mash them, and add some 
salt, a little sugar, a pinch of paprika, a good- 
sized piece of butter and enough cream to 
moisten the potatoes well. Place the mix- 
ture in a deep dish, cover it with fine sugar 
and place it in the oven. When the crust is 
nearly brown{take the dish from the oven 
and press marshmallows into it in any design 
desired. Put the dish back into the oven 
and continue the cooking until the marsh- 
mallows are nicely browned 


Squash and Brussels Sprouts 


UBBARD SQUASH. Cut the squash 
into pieces and boil them until they are 

done. Scrape the meat out, season it with 
salt and sugar, and allow it to cool. Cut the 
outside rind into fancy shapes and fill them 
with the mashed and seasoned squash 
Sprinkle some brown sugar over the squash 
and cook it in a hot oven 

BRUSSELS With CHESTNUTS 
Clean and boil the sprouts, put them into a 
dry napkin, and shake them a little in order 
to remove all particles ot water Make a 
little incision in each of a pound of chestnut 
and drop them into some hot fat; as soon as 
they open remove and peel them. Place th 
meats in a pan with some celery cut into 
small pieces, cover it with some kind of meat 
broth, add a little salt, and cook the whole 
until the celery is well done. Place some 
butter in a frying pan and when it is nearly 
brown add the sprouts with enough salt and 
pepper for seasoning. As soon as the sprouts 
are nicely browned add the cooled chestnut 
mixture, stir the whole together carefully, 
and cook it until it is well browned. 

CANAPE OF SMOKED SALMON AND AN- 
cHovies. Cut slices of bread into fancy 
shapes, toast them to a light brown, and 
butter them evenly. Cut the salmon into 
very thin slices and place them evenly over 
the toast until it is completely covered. Cut 
the anchovies lengthwise into very thin 
strips, and lay the strips diagonally across 
the salmon at intervals of aninch. Decorate 
two sides of the dish with chopped eggs, 
using both the yellows and the whites, and 
the other two sides with parsley. 


SPROUTS 





An Appropriate Centerpiece for a Thanksgiving Dinner Table 
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Her mind is serenely on the service, 


| knowing that ‘‘Lorain’’ guards the 
| cooking and a delicious meal will be 


ready when she gets home 





The oven heat regulator that places 44 
oven temperatures at your command 
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‘‘ Lorain’’ cooks a whole meal to perfection 
while you are miles away 


It cooks 
her Sunday 
dinner 


while she attends 
church 





‘‘Before I discovered the 
‘Lorain’ Oven Heat Regulator 
we had to take our Sunday din- 
ners out. Now I put the whole 
dinner in the oven at 9 a. m., set 
the regulator for four-hour cook- 
ing, and go to church. When I 
return at 1 p. m. a steaming-hot 
dinner is ready, cooked to per- 
fection.’’ 

Mrs. Lew E. Edwards of 
Dixon, Ill., in the above letter 
tells the story of ‘‘Lorain’’ in fifty- 
four words. 

‘‘Lorain’’ regulates the heat 
of your gas oven to any of 44 
different temperatures, as you 
may select. It cooks one dish, or 
the entire meal, and cooks it 
better because it eliminates guess- 
work. You set the regulator at 
the desired temperature and 
‘*Lorain’’ doesthe rest. It insures 
perfect baking because it insures 
the right scientific heat in the 
oven and maintains it. 


What would you do with 
4 extra hours a day? 
Our book, ‘An Easier Day’s Work,’’ 


shows you how you can gain from 3 to 5 
extra spare hours a day for pleasanter things 
than hanging over a hot kitchen stove 
watching the pot boil. Here are extra hours 
for recreation, for study, for social relaxa- 
tion, for other profitable occupations. Send 
for this book. It is mailed free on request. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, 211 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


We manufacture oil and coal stoves for use where gas is not available 








OVEN HEA 


CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark 


& Co. Div., Chicago, Ill. 


DANGLER—Dangler Stove Co. Div., 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DIRECT ACTION—Nationai Stove 


Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 





REGULATOR 


These famous gas stoves are equipped with the ‘‘Lorain’ 


TI 


A scientific oven heat regulator 
that places 44 oven temperatures 
at your command. You set the 
wheel—the heat never varies, 
never fails. 


NEW PROCESS— New Process 
Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove 

Co. Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
RELIABLE—Reliable Stove Co. Div., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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HAIR BRUSH 


For fine hair and healthy scalp 


HE condition of a girl’s or a woman’s hair 


ELL me about your trip,” begged my 

| visitor settling back in an easy-chair. I 

had just returned from a business trip 
to the Middle West and it was the first time I 
had seen my friend since I had gotten back. 

“Just wait a minute until Mary brings us 
a cup of tea,” I replied, and at that moment 
my maid appeared at the door with the tea 
wagon. 

“T want you to taste my new cake.” It 
was chocolate all the way through; two thick, 
smart, feathery layers of light cocoa brown 
with a rich dark creamy filling and a smooth 
icing, the color and texture of milk choco- 
lates. ‘‘It is called the ‘Little Miss Brown 
Layer Cake.’ I discovered it in the Busy 
Bee Tea Room in St. Louis. 

“While I was away I visited at least 
twenty restaurants and tea rooms in various 
cities, and I learned a lot of novel ways of 
preparing and serving food and delightful 
new ideas in decorations. 

“One particularly interesting place was 
Marshall Field’s in Chicago. They have not 
one but seven tea rooms, and the kitchens, or 
‘pantries,’ as they are called, are designed 
accordingly. The whole place is managed by 
a clever woman and she has made a specialty 
of individual service. I saw one thing while 
I was there—bouillabaisse brought to the 
table in a little copper cauldron made in di- 
rect imitation of the huge cauldrons used by 
the French sailors when they make bouilla- 
baisse on the beach over a driftwood fire. 

“T spent an entire day there, starting 
with breakfast, which was served in the 
North Grill Room. And what a breakfast! 
Iced melon, not just cold but chilled to the 
freezing point; eggs scrambled in cream, 
chicken livers en brochette, and the lightest, 
fluffiest muffins made with potato flour and 
served with rich homemade cherry preserves. 

“We had luncheon in the Wedgwood 
Room, and one thing that was particularly 
good was the broiled live lobsters served with 
drawn butter.” 


Pastry Poached in Soup 


“IN THE late afternoon we had tea in the 

Narcissus Fountain Room. The waitress 
first brought us a hot covered plate with crisp 
little toasted cheese wafers, triangular pieces 
of cinnamon toast and buttered toast spread 
with sweet-clover honey. After that came a 
high silver compote with an assortment of bits 
of pastry. One was a little round of bread, 
quite thick, spread with cream cheese and 
topped with finely chopped sweet green 


delicious dressing and sprinkled over the top 
with big dark blueberries. 

“One morning I walked up to the Black 
stone for breakfast. The first thing they 
brought me was grape juice served in a thin 
narrow glass set in a bowl of shaved ice 
After that brioches with sweet butter. They 
serve both sweet and salted butter, th 
salted in a little flat pat on a little dish in 
cracked ice and the fresh fluted and turned 
in a little curl and served on cracked ice also 
The Dutch waffles had a thick sugar sirup, 
about the consistency of honey, and flavored 
with stick cinnamon. 

“At four-o’clock tea there I had little 
patty shells made from puff paste and filled 
with cream sweetbreads and mushrooms 
They were called petit patties a la reine ar 
were delicious. 

“One of the favorite places in Chicago for 
business men is the Tip Top Inn. They mak« 
a specialty there of a cold buffet with a 
regular ice table of cold entrées from which 
one may select whatever one chooses. Some 
of the things I saw there were cold gelatin of 
turkey, supréme of chicken, cold pate of 
guinea hen, cold salmon with cucumber 
sauce, lobster, ham with fancy garnishings 
and any number of egg dishes. 

“Also there is the Black Cat Inn. Several 
of their specialties are famous. One is the 
meringue Chantilly—meringue shells filled 
with ice cream and decorated with Chantilly 
cream with strips of angelica and candied 
cherries. 

“The other is called baked Alaska. Sponge 
lady fingers are placed on a dish with ice 
cream on top, then meringue; this is put 
into a hot oven for a second till the meringue 
is browned on top. It just softens the ice 
cream enough and is really delicious.” 


Fillet of Sole Pershing 


“ T)ITTSBURGH has a number of charm- 

ing places at which to dine and I had 
a most unusual and attractive salad at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel. It is called Pittsburgh salad 
and is made in the colors of the city, black 
and gold—quartered oranges sprinkled with 
chopped pickled walnuts and served with 
French dressing. 

“Another interesting place is McCreery’s. 
We had a planked sirloin steak—thick and 
juicy and with just the right aroma from the 
well-seasoned hardwood plank, and gar- 
nished with potato roses, carrots cut in long 
thin strips, string beans and broiled tomatoes 
cut in thin slices. 

“At the tea room at Vandervoort’s, in 








pepper; another round had a slice of pine- 
apple spread with cream cheese and 
garnished with thin strips of pimiento; a 


St. Louis, I had a salad made of cream cheese 
mixed with chopped fruits and frozen, served 


ee reflects the health of her scalp. If the scalp 
; glows with health, the hair will g/isten with beauty. 


Bs y ASS brown-bread one had cream cheese mixed _ in slices in cups of lettuce leaves with cream 
i 71 \e: rT : ° : ith chopped nuts; a raisin-bread sandwich mayonnaise. 

4 4 > Pro-p r-lac-tic Pen-e-tra- ¢ 3 3 Ss with choppé ae eae ; — - , ‘ " - 
; ge? Phe Pre I hy lac-tic I aan €-tra-tor H saad Brush s 30 cut very thin had a thick filling of raspberry “*At the Hotel Baltimore in Kansas City 
tH \y constructed that the choice, extra-stiff, thin, straight- jam. the Baltimore salad was particularly good 


“‘ Another evening in Chicago a friend took It was the heart of romaine with quar 
me to dinner at the Russian tea room. ters of grapefruit, oranges, pickled walnuts 





FA 
Y ‘xr. up-and-down rows of bristles thoroughly massage 


SS - *y 3 


The New Way 


the scalp each time it’s used, completely brushing 
each strand, smoothing out all snarls and tangles, 
and helping to endow the whole gleaming mass with 
a soft, silken, fine-spun quality. 

The bristles are permanently fastened through a 
non-tarnishable aluminum face into a durable, special 


“The first thing served was a soup called 
oushki. It was a strained bouillon with a 
triangular piece of pastry poached in it. One 
broke the pastry open with one’s spoon and 
the flavor went into the soup. It was made 
of stiff paste of flour and butter and water 
and filled with rice boiled dry mixed with 
dried mushrooms, soaked and chopped fine, 
seasoned with onion juice, salt and paprika 
and fried in sweet oil. After that came a 
delicious meat dish called coulibac, made of 


and red and green peppers arranged ar 
tistically and covered with mayonnaise 
dressing. 

“At the Hotel Piedmont in Atlanta I had 
a salad called tomato ala Piedmont. It isa 
big ripe tomato scooped out and filled with 
a layer of thinly sliced cucumbers, then a 
layer of smoked beef tongue, celery cut juli- 
enne, all mixed with mayonnaise and finished 
on top with a thick coating of rich mayon- 
naise with a red cross cut out of sweet red 


composition bed. Always sold in the Yellow Box. 


noodle paste cut in peppers. It was served ice cold 







- Send for free book which fully describes the sev-| large squares and on lettuce leaves. 
gr : : spread with force- “In Washington the new Hotel 
ig “> eral attractive styles and finishes. meat made of Lafayette served a lunchconsisting 
COQ, esi 4 chopped veal, boiled of tomato rosa jelly, really a bouil- 
{ Ny SR } . rice, cold boiled lon in aspic, fillet of sole Persh- 
Lh YA) Florence Manufacturing Co., Florence, Mass.| _ beets, sliced mush- ing and Museld cated, aciled sande 
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The Old Way 
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PERELEALELL AL 
HM 


Also Makers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
and Hand Brush 


Canadian Address: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 








rooms and melted 
butter. This was 
well seasoned, 
rolled up, dredged 
with fine bread 
crumbs and baked 
brown. It was 
served with gravy. 

‘*‘At the 
CongressHotel 
one of the best 
things was a 
fruit salad. It 
was served ina 
way that I have 
never seen before— 
a thin glass bowl 
set in a larger bowl 
of shaved ice, filled 
withcubes of water- 
melon and canta- 
loupe, apples and 
pears, ripe red cher- 
ries and oranges 
and grapefruit, all 
blended with a 

















of cold beets with rice dressing. 
The New Willard makes a specialty 
,)> of the native fish from the Potomac 

$ River and Chesapeake Bay. Fillet 
of Potomac bass 
Marguery is served 
with oysters, mush- 
rooms, truffles, 
shrimp and a won- 
derful white wine 
sauce. 

“At the Raleigh 
in Washington I 
had a splendid des- 
sert. It was called 
the coupe au 
Raleigh. A coupe 
glass was half filled 
with fresh fruit 
diced, and then va- 
nilla, pistachio and 
strawberry ice 
cream, all topped 
off with whipped 
cream and candied 
fruit.” 
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Desk Set and Picture Frame 


The foundation of the desk set is cardboard; 
the decorative designs can be cut from color 
pictures and covered with some transparent 
material. A piece of heavy cardboard and a bit 
of brocade make the picture frame. LePage’s 
and scissors are the tools needed. 











Silhouette Light Screen 
Cover wire frame with col- 
ored silk; LePage on pictures 
cut from magazines, then cover 
with Georgette, and LePage 
the edges with colored braid 
that will blend in color. 
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Decorated Boxes 
Candy boxes enameled inside and 
out; colored paper decorations put 
on with LePage’s and varnished 
over; these pretty and durable 


, boxes have any number of uses. 
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Cases for 
Tissue or Letters 

Unfold a large, long envelope for pattern; 
cut heavy paper to this pattern any size 
desired; fold envelope-fashion and fasten 
with LePage’s; decorate with pasted pic- 
tures; insert ribbon for tying bands; easy 
to make, useful and very pretty. 


O “tool’’ like LePage’s. It’s so handy. 
And it is so umusually efhcient. No 
adhesive has such wonderfu/ strength. Being 
pure and without acid it will not discolor the 
most delicate fabric or material. Nothing as 
good as LePage’s for paper work. 


LePage’s is not only a making “‘tool’’ but 
a mending ‘“‘tool’”. You can have nothing 
around the house that will help you make 
and mend—save and not spend—like 
LePage’s Glue. And it costs so little. 

Keep a tube handy a/ways/ All dealers’ — 
everywhere. 

RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Laboratory and Factory, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


AGE'S 
GLUE 


LePage’s China Cement 











Mends china, glass, crockery and por- 
celain; resists hot and cold water; re- 
quires no heating. All dealers’. 
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AMERICAN CHEDDAR Y , 
WITH ra 





In Old ‘Mextco E 


HERE are simple natives in Mexico who still believe the Chile : 


8 Varieties 
Each of 


National Favor 











om pepper a sacred plant — that to eat it in any form insures health 1 
Chile and wards off evil. This belief has come down to them from the 7 
S ri days before Cortez, who declared this pepper to be the rarest treasure ( 
wise found in.the land of his conquest. n 
Pimento m 
Rarebit Of the thousands of uses to which it lends its pleasing flavor, a 
Camembert none is more appetizing than when skillfully blended with cheese 0 
Roquefort —besides, when blended with ca 
Limburger K Gi . 
ELKHORN IN TINS 
it performs a particular function—it gives an additional sharpness k 
to the ripe old Cheddars from which the Chile variety is made, - 
and just the desired tang so dear to the heart of the lover of . 
“sharp cheese.” 
It is no longer necessary—and never Kraft Cheese in Tins is a sterilized . 
conducive to health—to purchase cheese of spreading consistency and 
over-ripe “undergrades” to obtain that supremely delicious flavor—a cheese { ° 
“sharpness” in cheese; ask your dealer that will keep without refrigeration 
for the Chile variety of Kraft Cheese until you open the tin—din any season ? 
“The first in Tins—here is sharpness plus purity, or climate. . 
hands to touch plus uniform flavor. Thereareno preservatives in Kraft Cheese, 1 
it are yours’’ Cheese is the most economical “meat no rind, no holes, no waste—1l00% 1 
food” you can buy. One pound of cheese—anda better cheese than you ever 
cheese is equal in nutrimenttotwenty- thought possible to make. Stock your if 
five eggs. pantry shelf—eight delicious varieties. ul 
For sale by all dealers carrying strictly quality goods i 
On the menus of all leading hotels, restaurants and dining cars - 
L. Kraft & Bros. C ‘ 
| J. L. Kraft ros. Co. , 
Chicago New York 


Send /0c in stamps or coin for sample tin of 

Kraft plain or Pimento flavor, or 20c for both. | 
Illustrated book of recipes free. Address 357 Li 
River St., Chicago, Ill. 7 
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DADDY'S GONE A-HUNTING 


Rabbit is Almost as Good as Chicken 
By Martha Welldon 


Bye, Baby Bunting, 

Daddy's gone a-hunting. 

Gone to get a rabbit skin 

To wrap up Baby Bunting in. 


ND gone as well for the succulent meal 
N which that rabbit skin contained 
é while it was skipping over the ground. 
lowever, rabbits are now being raised for 
he market much as chickens are, so that if 
he wily bunny eludes Daddy Bunting’s gun 
e may stop at the market on his way home 
nd thus avoid Baby Bunting’s reproaches. 
The comparison between rabbit and 
hicken is a very natural one, for the meat 
similar in taste and food value. The rab- 

it feeds on nuts and grains and green feed, 
d is, indeed, even more particular about 

diet than his feathered prototype 
An average rabbit weighs from three 

uarters to one and a half pounds and two 
medium-sized ones will serve eight persons. 
lo prepare the rabbit for cooking, sever 
the head at the neck, 
ut off the feet and with 
a sharp knife split the 
skin down the belly to 
the tail. Then pulloff the 
skin from each side to 
the center of the back. 
Split the rabbit length- 
wise and clean, wash in 
cold water and wipe as 
dry as possible. One 
rabbit may be divided 
into six or eight pieces. 
In five of the recipes 
given here the rabbit 
is stewed, so the first 
thing to consider is the 
proper preparation of 


Stewed Rabbit 


Rabbits 
Boiling Water 
l'ablespoonful of Salt 
1 Onion 
1 Bud of Garlic 


UT the rabbit into 
pieces, add _ boiling 
vater to cover nearly 





meat mixture and cover with the remainder 
of the rice. 

Pack the mixture down tightly, then cover 
or tie a paper over the top and steam for 
one hour. 

Turn the mold out oxtc&a platter and serve 
with tomato sauce poured around it. 


Tomato Sauce 


2 Cupfuls of Tomato 5 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Bay Leaf Flour 
4 Cloves 11% Teaspoonfuls of 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Salt 
Sugar 4 Teaspoonful of 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Fat Pepper 


4 Cupful of Stock 


RING tomato, bay leaf, cloves and sugar 

to boiling point and allow to boil over a 
low fire five minutes, then rub them through 
a strainer or colander. 

Melt fat, add flour, salt and pepper, and 
when thoroughly mixed add stock and to- 
mato. 

Bring to the boiling 
point and serve. 


Rabbit a la King 


1 Stewed Rabbit 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Fat 
14 Green Pepper, 
Finely Chopped 
1 Small Onion, Finely 
Chopped 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 
1% Teaspoonfuls of 
Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
3 Cupfuls of Stock 
1 Small Can of Mush- 
rooms 


EMOVE meat from 
bones and cut in 
small pieces 
Melt fat, add chopped 
pepper and onion and 
cook one minute; then 
add flour and season- 
ings and then stock, 





ind allow to boil for five 
ninutes. Then slice 
ynion and add with 
rarlic and salt. Cover and cook below the 
oiling point or in fireless cooker two hours. 

Rabbit stock should always be used. It 
an be substituted for chicken stock in any 
rec ipe. 


Rabbit Pie 


? Stewed Rabbits 2% Cupfuls of Stock 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Finely Chopped 
Fat Onion 

lablespoonfuls of 14 Cupful of Finely 


Flour Chopped Celery 
leaspoonfuls of Salt 144 Cupfuls of Hot 
leaspoonful ot Mashed Potato 

Pepper 


| EMOVE the meat from the bones and 
place in a well-greased baking dish 
Melt the fat, add flour and seasonings and 
hen thoroughly mixed add the stock, onion 
nd celery, stirring constantly until it boils 
Boil for five minutes, pour over rabbit and 
pread the well-seasoned mashed potato over 
the top. Bake in a moderate oven thirty-five 
minutes, increasing the heat the last five 
minutes to brown the potato. 
If desired, a crust of pastry may be put on 
the pie instead of the potato. 


Rabbit Stew With Vegetables 


1 Stewed Rabbit 3 Tablespoonfuls of 


1 Onion Fat 
1 Cupful of Cooked 5 Tablespoonfuls of 
lurnips Flour 
1 Cupful of Cooked 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Carrots Salt 
1 Cupful of Cooked 4 Teaspoonful of 


Potatoes Pepper 
3 Cupfuls of Stock 
EMOVE the meat from the bones. Melt 
the fat, add flour and seasonings and 
illow to brown, then remove from fire, add 
tock and finely chopped onion, return to 
tire and bring to the boiling point; add meat 
ind vegetables and serve when these are 
thoroughly reheated. 


Casserole of Rabbit With Tomato Sauce 


1 Stewed Rabbit 14 Teaspoonful of 


1 Finely Chopped Pepper 
Onion 1 Tablespoonful of 

2 Cupful of Fine Chopped Parsley 
Crumbs 1g Cupful of Stock 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 4 Cupfuls of Boiled 
Salt Rice 


EMOVE meat from bones and chop, add 
onion, crumbs, seasonings and stock. 
Line a well-greased mold or baking dish with 
two-thirds of the rice, pack the center with 





bring to the boiling 
point, stirring con- 
stantly. Add rabbit and 
mushrooms, boil five minutes and serve in 
patty shells or on toast. 


Fricassee of Rabbit With Dumplings 


2 Rabbits 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Thick Slice of Fat 14 Teaspoonful of 

Salt Pork or Bacon Pepper 
6 Tablespoonfuls of 3 Cupfuls of Hot 


Flour Water 


1 Tablespoonful ol Sauce 


UT up rabbits and soak one-half hour in 

salted water, then wipe as dry as possi 
ble and dredge slightly with flour. Plac« 
pork or bacon in frying pan over a low fire, 
and when sufficient fat has been tried out 
fry the rabbit, turning frequently until well 
browned. Place rabbit in a casserole Add 
flour, salt and pepper to fat in pan and stir 
until it browns. Remove the pan from the 
fire, add water, return to fire and bring to 
boiling point, stirring constantly. Add a 
strong sauce and pour over rabbit. Cover 
and cook in a slow oven or a fireless cooker 
for two hours. Serve with steamed dump- 
lings. 

Steamed Dumplings 


1 Cupful of Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of White 2 Teaspoonfuls of Fat 
Corn Meal 34 Cupful of Milk or 
5 Teaspoonfuls of Water 
Baking Powder 


N IX dry ingredients, cut in the fat, add 

liquid slowly, mixing to keep mixture 
light. Roll to one inch in thickness, cut with 
a round biscuit cutter, place close together 
in a steamer, cover closely and steam for 
fifteen minutes. 


Fried Rabbit, Country Style 


2 or 3 Young Rabbits 4 Cupful of Flour 
1 Egg 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
1 Cupful of Fine Salt 

Crumbs 4 Teaspoonful of 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Fat Pepper 


14% Cupfuls of Milk 


UT up the rabbits, roll each piece in 

crumbs, thén in egg which has been 
beaten with two tablespoonfuls of cold water 
and then roll again in crumbs. Melt fat in 
frying pan and fry rabbit over a low fire 
until well browned, turning frequently. Re- 
move rabbit to a hot platter and put in a 
warm place. Add flour, salt and pepper to 
fat in pan, stir until browned, remove from 
fire, add milk, return to fire and bring to 
boiling point, stirring constantly. 




















Pastry Flour Made With 
Argo Corn Starch Makes 
Lighter, Flakier Biscuits, 
Pie Crusts and Muffins 


SE only a quarter of a cup of Argo Corn 

Starch to a cup of wheat flour to get 
perfectly dandy results with biscuits, pie 
crust or mufhns; light, appetizing and 
wholesome. 


It’s the same with gravies or sauces— 
using only a dessertspoonful of Argo Corn 
Starch instead of a tablespoonful of wheat 
Hour. 


And for a real tasty dessert—whether Blanc 
Mange, Floating Island, Raspberry or Black- 
berry Whip, or for delicious’ Ice Cream — 
you'll have a genuine treat in Argo Corn 
Starch. 


BAKING POWDER BISCUIT 





144 cups Flour V4 teaspoon Salt 
34 cup Argo Corn Starch 46 teaspoons Baking Powder 
4 tablespoons Mazola 34 cup (about) Milk 
IFT flour, corn starch,salt and baking powder into bowl. Add 
Mazola to half the milk and stir it into the dry ingredients with 
a knife; add extra milk to give a soft dough. Turn out on floured 
board and roll to a half inch thick; cut and place in pan, brush 
tops with milk and bake in quick oven. 


PIE CRUST 


134 cups (about) Sifted Flour 
1 teaspoon Salt 
114 teaspoons Baking Powder 





14 cup Mazola 
14 cup Ice Water 
l6 cup Argo Corn Starch 


AVE Mazola very cold; put in bowl with ice water. Sift to- 

gether corn starch, flour, salt and baking powder and add 
gradually to the Mazola and water; mix until it forms a stiff 
dough. Chill and use as required. 


GRAHAM MUFFINS 





16 cup Flour 1 teaspoon Salt 
4 cup Argo Corn Starch 1 cup Milk 

1 cup Graham Flour | Egg 

. 


; ; ’ 2 1 sf , fa , 
fabdiesp ns Kar i fable nm Maz 2 


| teaspoon Baking Powder 


IFT all the dry ingredients together till thoroughly mixed. 

Beat the egg till light and add it to the milk and Karo. Stir 
quickly into the dry ingredients and cut in the Mazola last. 
Bake in muffin pans in a moderate oven. 





Professional 


Cooks Are Never 
Without Argo 
Corn Starch 


FREE 


A book of sixty-four pages that gives 





you the best recipes for sure results in 
preserving. Easy to follow. The Corn 
Products Cook Book is handsomely 
illustrated. Write us today for it. 
Corn Products Refining Co., P. O. 
Box 161, New York. 
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You don’t have to pay prices that you 
cannot afford for exquisite Lingerie and 
Children’s garments, or articles of home 
decoration, merely because they have 
charming little touches of hand em- 
; broidery and crochet. You, too, like 
H thousands of other discriminating women, 
can make them yourself in your spare 
moments, easily and quickly, by selecting 
from the famous 


BUCILLA Package Outfits 


the very things you have wanted. 


For example, we show ready-made Dress- 
ing Sacque 5583, (sizes medium and large, 
$2.50) of finest quality pink Mercerized 
Batiste. Also ready-made Boudoir Cap 
5584, (price $1.00) of same lovely material, 
to match. Both are stamped for simple em- 
broidery in beautiful pastel shades. 

Write for Free Circular illustrating the new 
Fall and Winter assortment of Lingerie, 
Children’s Wear, beautiful decorative articles 
for the home, and Holiday Gifts, all of finest 
quality material. 

Each Bucilla Package contains sufficient 
Cottons to complete embroidery or crochet. 


BUCILLA COTTONS 


are unsurpassed for embroidery or cro- 
chet, because of their marvelous range of 
colors, their brilliant lustre, and their su- 
perb smooth-working quality. They are 
guaranteed Wash-Fast and Boil-Proof. 

If any Bucilla Needlework Products are 
not obtainable from 
your dealer, write 
to us. 


Bucilla Mfg.Co., Inc. 


34 Mercer St. 
New York 


BEAR BRAND 
YARNS 


Standardof Quality” 
Jince 1867 





BEAR BRAND YARNS 


Have occupied a supreme position for more 
than half a century, because of their rare 
quality, softness and durability, as well as 
their wonderful, complete color-range, 
; which includes the delicately soft and subtle 
mm tints, the deepest and most luxurioustones, 
and always the exact style shades of 
the moment. 

This ultra-modish Tuxedo fringed 
sweater strikingly demonstrates the 
style-quality of Bear Brand designs 
| You can easily make it, as well as many 
} other novel and beautiful garments, of 
Bear Brand Yarns and Glossilla Twist, 
“Brighter than Silk,” by following 

the simple instructions in 
Bear Brand Blue Book, Vol. 31, 

Price 15c. (Postpaid 17c.) 
You should also have the latest 
Bear Brand Manual of Yarncraft, Vol. 29 
The Encyclopedia of Crochet and Knitting 


—more complete than ever, featuring everything 
for men, women and children. Price 40c. (Post 
paid 45c.) 
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| ay : If you cannot procure Bear Brand Yarns and 
aes i ‘ —_ Books from your 
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} for Embroidery, Crochet and Knitting -use 


LOSSILLA 


Brigh ter than Silk” 


The BERNHARD ULMANN COMPANY, Inc., New York 
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THE YOUNG MOTHERS’ 
REGISTRY 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Attending Physician in Diseases of Children to the Society of the Lying-in Hospital, New York Cit, 


The Baby’s Bread and Crackers 


READ may be regarded as one of the 
most nutritious of our ordinary foods, 
because three-fifths of it consists of 

solid nutriment and about two-fifths of 
water. No animal food and few cooked vege- 
table foods contain this proportion of nutri- 
ment. To be really nourishing, bread must 
be light and easily digested; the gluten in 
the dough is the substance that makes it 
possible for bread to “‘rise’’ by means of the 
gas from the yeast. Wheat has the most 
gluten; hence we use wheat flour for our 
chief source of bread supply. Rye has less 
gluten in it, and barley, oats and maize have 
none; hence a light porous loaf cannot be 
made from these flours alone, as it can be 
from wheat flour. 

For some time it was thought that whole 
wheat and Graham flours gave a more nour- 
ishing bread than the white flour, but many 
of the most modern dietitians do not now 
think so. The entire wheat and Graham 
flours yield more mineral matter than the 
fine white flour, but this mineral matter may 
not be of the same value as that obtained 
from the white flour. It is advisable to have 
several different kinds of bread in the young 
child’s diet, thus securing a variety of food 
and making the meals more palatable, than 
if the same kind of bread were always used. 

Because there is so much starch in bread, 
it should be chewed very thoroughly and 
eaten slowly; hence it is not a good article 
of food to give a baby until he has a few 
teeth with which to chew. Masticating well 
makes the saliva flow and mix with the 
bread, converting the starch in it into sugar, 
which is easily digested and absorbed by the 
baby. 

The first form of bread usually prescribed 
for a baby is zwieback or twice-baked bread. 
The prolonged baking, or rather baking 
twice, makes the starch in the bread very 
easy to digest; thus babies who have very 
few teeth and cannot chew the bread thor- 
oughly have less trouble digesting the zwie- 
back, or twice-baked bread, than the other 
forms of bread. Even zwieback should not 
be given a baby under nine or ten months of 
age. At this time two or three little teeth are 
apt to be present, and the baby should be 
educated gradually to chew his food. Zwie 
back may be nibbled on once daily at first 
for fifteen or twenty minutes at a time and 
at the end of a regular meal hour. 


Stop the Constant Nibbling 


T IS a bad plan to allow constant nibbling 

of anything between meals, the saliva and 
other digestive juices are kept at work too 
much of the time and the regular meals are 
not then well digested. The unsweetened 
variety of zwieback is to be chosen, if it can 
be obtained. Several very good makes come 
all prepared and put up in boxes, and are for 
sale in good grocery stores in most of our 
large cities now. Rusks are practically the 
same thing and may be used for babies in 
place of zwieback, if preferred. 

By the time a baby is a year old, dried 
bread may be allowed as well as zwieback or 
rusk. “White toast’’ is stale bread cut very 
thin and dried out again in the oven until it 
is crisp, but not brown. This may be given 
to the baby to nibble on at the end of a meal, 
or it may be broken up in small pieces and 
warm milk poured over it for supper in place 
of a cereal sometimes. All bread for babies 
should be at least twenty-four hours old, and 
many prefer that it shall be three days old 
before given to a young child. Until the 





baby is fifteen to eighteen months old, bre: 
is better used without butter; but after t! 
period a thin coating of good butter may 


spread on the baby’s bread. Never p 
butter on in large lumps, which a child w 
often eat as it is, without taking the troub : 
to bite into the slice of bread. Do not p “ 
sugar on bread to make the baby eat ’ 


Cultivatea taste for good, plain bread, and t 
child will not expect you to add sweets to 

Graham bread, whole wheat bread a1 
corn bread may be given to children | 
the time they are eighteen months old 
even a little earlier, if the bowels are const 
pated and a little extra laxative food 
needed. These breads should be stale al 
Never give freshly baked, hot bread 
muffins just out of the oven to young c! 
dren. Both should be at least twenty-fo 
hours old. Oatmeal bread and barley a: 
rye bread are often a little more difficult t 
digest and are usually not given until a child 
is two years old. 


The Cracker Habit 


BOWL of bread and milk, or toast mac 

into milk toast, is an excellent thing to 
give a baby for supper. The milk toast need 
not haveany thickeningadded toit, just warn 
milk with a very little butter and pinch « 
salt added, poured over thin, crisp toast. 

For marked cases of constipation, bra 
muffins or bran gems are excellent for babic 
who are over eighteen months of age. The 
are a little too coarse to give to younger 
children as a rule. They should be carefully 
made, so that they will be light and pala 
table, otherwise the child can seldom be in- 
duced to eat them. 

We now come to crackers, that mucl 
abused article of food in the diet of babic 
and young children. The chief trouble wit! 
crackers is that they are entirely too cot 
venient for mothers to give and thus they 
are eaten in excess. Children very easil 
form the cracker habit; they beg for cracker 
just to have something to do; it is as bad a 
the chewing-gum habit older children are s 
apt to form. 

There are many good makes of crackers 01 
the market; Graham crackers, whole-whea l 
crackers, arrowroot crackers, bran cracker 
oatmeal crackers, and some of the sod 
crackers, are excellent for babies after th 
are one year old, if they are given at th 
right time and in the right quantity. But 
alas! this seldom happens; mothers ar 
much too apt to take along a whole box 
crackers, often highly sweetened too, al 
whenever the baby is a little fussy, while o 
in his carriage, the mother will give hin 
cracker 

Sweet crackers and those that ha 
raisins or other things added to the 
should not be given to y 
If they are allowed, the child will 
almost entirely give up eating the mo 
wholesome bread or toast. If one or tw 
crackers of the unsweetened variety ar 
given the baby at the end of his dinner « 
supper by way of dessert or to eat with | 
apple sauce or prunes, they are perfectly a 
right and make a very good addition to hi 
menu. They should not be given to babie 
under ten or twelve months old at least. 

Mothers often ask me, if they may not 
give Graham crackers to babies as young as 
five months of age. This should never b« 
done, as the starch in crackers and other 
constituents cannot be well absorbed by) ’ 
these infants; an attack of colic is very apt 
to develop or possibly even a convulsion, i! 
the baby is a very young one. 
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PHOTO. BY ABBE OF J. P. BELL COMPANY, INC. . 
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Millions now know its benefits 


advice. 


You are invited 


to test this new way to white teeth 


All statements approved by authorities 


This offers you without cost a pleasant 
ten-day test. It will show you a new method 
of teeth cleaning which millions now employ. 


It will reveal to you some facts of vast 
importance. They may prove life-long in 
effect. And they may bring to all around 
you a new era in teeth beauty and protection. 


We now combat film 


Modern dental science finds that film-coats 
dim the teeth. And most tooth troubles are 
ow traced to them. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel, ever- 


resent, ever-forming. It clings to teeth, 


nters crevices and stays. 


It is that film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
od substance which ferments and forms 
cid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


They are the chief cause of many troubles, 
cal and internal. So the chief object in teeth 
leaning now is to keep that film removed. 


Very few escape 


Very few people escape these troubles 
aused by film. The film is ever present, ever 
rming. One must fight it every day. 


Periodic dental cleanings remove the film 
nd tartar. But there are months between 


& 


PAT. OFF. 


when, night and day, the film may do cease- 
less damage. That is why so many teeth dis- 
color and decay. 


Scientists in late years have devoted much 
attention to that film. All your care cannot 
protect teeth if that film is left. So nothing 
has seemed more important than to find a 
film combatant. 


Now several ways 


Now several methods have been found 
and proved efficient. They must act together 
to accomplish all desired High 
authorities have proved these methods by 
The best den- 
tal opinion has come to accept them. It is 
firmly believed that they will bring a new 


results. 


clinical and laboratory tests. 


era in tooth protection. 


These methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent—a tooth paste con- 
forming to all modern requirements. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are urging its adop- 
tion. Millions already employ it. And a 
10-Day Tube is offered free, .so that every 
home may know its good effects. 


What Pepsodent does 


One ingredient of Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest the starch deposits that 
cling and form acid. It also multiplies the 


This test will tell 


Millions now use Pepsodent, 


But it also means cleaner, safer teeth. 
film, the teeth’s great enemy, is effectively combated. 


largely through dental 


The glistening teeth seen everywhere now show 
one thing that it means. 


It means that 


The teeth you see after this ten-day test will be teeth 
you wish to keep. 


alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film. One 
of them keeps the teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily adhere. 


Pepsodent combats the great tooth de- 
stroyers in new, efficient ways. The results 
are quick and apparent. Some of them are 
instant and every application repeats them. 


Facts you should know 


These facts are important. Both to you and 
yours, they mean better tooth protection. 


This ten-day test will be a_ revelation. 
The book we send will tell the reason for 
every new effect. Then you will know what 
method your home should employ. 





Saves children’s teeth 


Few children reach the age of 15 without some 


film-caused troubles. Young teeth are most 
subject to attack. Dentists advise that Pepso- 
dent be applied twice daily from the time the 
first tooth appears. 

Men who smoke find these stained films par- 
ticularly apparent. They will see the most con- 
spicuous results. 


10-Day Tube Free ~™ 





Pepsadent 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


‘. scientific film combatant, acting in new and efficient 
Vays. Approved by the highest authorities and now ad- 
vised by leading dentists everywhere. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 
This is too important to for- 
get. Cut out the coupon now. 


SP CCE SSS ees esoeseaenqeny, 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 878, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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2.A.M.on a Restwel 


Are You 
Acquainted With 
Your Pillow? 


HERE is peace of mind 
in the knowledge of 
Restwel Cleanliness—slum- 
brous bodily comfort in the 
fluffy lightness of Restwels. 


They are made of new selected 
feathers, washed again and again, 
in water through which circulate 
high voltage electric currents that 
kill all animal life, all germs. 


Then the feathers are steamed 
thoroughly, dried to wonderful 
downiness by blasts of pure air, 
and stuffed into strong feather- 
tight ticking by machinery. Hands 
do not touch them. Restwels 
reach you fresh and sweet as 
new laundered bed linen, asep- 
tically clean as surgeons’ gauze. 


OU take a chance with 
other pillows, for many 
of them are made of used 
feathers, casually collected, 
carelessly steamed—and 
crammed into a tick any old 
way. Do you like to spend eight 
hours a day—a third of your life 
on such a pillow? 
Sleep safe, on a Restwel. Sleep 
gloriously, on a Restwel 


The Only Pillows 
Filled With 
Washed Feathers 


—the only pillows whose absolute 
cleanliness is backed by a brand 
and known by a name— Restwel. 


Each Restwel conforms to the 
same standard of purity. The 
prices vary from $2 to $15, ac- 
cording to the sort of feathers. A 
furniture dealer or department 
store will tell you about them. If 
youdon’t know which one write us. 

Thename “‘Restwel”’ isonevery 
genuine pillow and mattress. 


Write for ‘‘The Art 
of Bed-making,’’ a 
booklet full of 
valuable ideas on 
better bed mak- 
ing. Sent free. 
The 
Robinson-Roders Co., Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


World's Largest Makers of 
Fine Pillows and Mattresses 


Chicago Little Rock Kansas City 
Canadian Agen 


on Company, Toronto, Ont, 


© rhe Robinson-Roders Co, 


"REST WEL 





PILLOWS and MATTRESSES 


CJor the restof your lite 
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LINENS ONE CAN EASILY MAKE 


A fringed luncheon set 
can be made of left-over 
dress linens. Cut a 
seventeen-inch circle for 
centerpiece, eight for 
plate, and four and a 
half for tumbler. Stitch 
on the machine all round 
one and a quarter inches 
from edge, and fringe 
out to stitching 





For a guest room there is the linen bedspread above 
with bureau scarf at the bottom of the page, center 
Both are hemstitched in five-inch squares, with one filet 
medallion sixteen inches across the center of spread, 
and two five and a half by eight inches in scarf. The 
upper part of the spread forms the bolster throw, which 


is thirty inches deep. 


Strips, two and a 
third yards long, 
of cream linen, 
such as is used for 
dresses, are joined 
by six-inch bands 
of filet for the \ 
tablecloth below. } 
The center strip is = 
eight inches wide, < { “ 
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ouler ones four- 
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teen. A narrow 
filet might be sub- 
stituted for the 
edge pictured. 


quarter yards square, has a ten-inch border 
one-and-a-half-yard strips, crocheted on wi 


three-and-a-half-inch intervals around edge 
edge, one-half inch wide, was crocheted be 


The vellow linen left from a frock a 


sit make the tablecloth with mat 


below each spot 
twenty-seven inches in —— 2 pe 


diameter for a fifty- 
four-inch or larger 
round table, and 
twenty-four inches for 
a forty-eight-inch 
table. English eyelet 
embroidery. 


If preferred, the oblong dining table 


at right is handsome filet, with a d 
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To make the tablecloth and napkins above, 


napkins are ten and a half by seven anda} 



























Instead of a cloth for the 
dining-room table, 
fourteen-inch side run- 
ners are used as above, 
with connecting end 
pieces nineteen by four- 
teeninches. Ofrare Point 
Venise, the set in the pho- 
tographmay be most eff ec- 
tively made in linen and 
finished with narrow filet 
edging. This offersasug 
gestion for the use of old 
hand-woven linens that 
are worn in spots 


three yards 


of gray linen crash were used. The center, one and a 


made of four 
th navy tlue 


cotton \fter buttonholing half-inch yellow spots at 


a solid blue 
tween The 


1alf 


nd the tan linen teft fron 


tching napkins below, at 


The forty-four-inch squar nter of yellow linen has a 
This individual plat two-and-a-half-inch band of tan ; ein eleven inch jo 
doily is eighteen pa - edge Tan linen, for a ten-inch bor ler, is buttonholed with 
by twelve. The cen- jade-green cotton, with orange-cent red half-inch yellow spot 
ter piece should be at inch intervals, and a buttonholed loop connects the green 


may have nothing but an 


eighteen-inch-wide runner through the center. The one below 


esign in figures, such as 


our grandmothers used to crochet or knit in “ tidies,” but 
plain hemstitched homespun linen might be substituted 
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{ No Soaking 
Always Ready 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 








ORANGE. MASS 


Chocolate or Cocoa 
Blanc Mange 


2 cup Minute Tapioca 
V2 cup sugar 
Vanilla to taste 
3 cups chocolate or cocoa 
made proper strength 
for drinking 
Salt 
Add the Minute Tapioca, 
sugar, andalittlesalt tothe 
chocolate or cocoa. Cook 
in a double boiler until 
clear (about fifteen min- 
utes), stirring frequently 
Remove from the stove, 
flavor with vanilla, and 
pour into a mold. If one 
does not wish to mold 
this dessert, four cups of 
chocolate or cocoa may be 
used. Serve cold with 


sugar and cream 
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Solving Today’s Problem 


The question of what to have for dessert tonight is 
answered with the receipt for Chocolate Tapioca 
given here. It is easy to make. It is easy to digest, 
and it tastes as good as it looks. 

Minute Tapioca is an old friend of the busy house- 
wife and her hungry family. They all know how 
good it is in any number of desserts, salads, soups, 
and entrees. 

Requires No Soaking 

Minute Tapioca is ever ready for use. It requires 
no soaking. Keep it always on your pantry shelf. 
Serve it often. Every mouthful is full of nourish- 
ment; for Minute Tapioca gives strength and energy. 

MinuteTapioca is always to be identified by the red and 
blue box. Minute Cook Book, with receipts for both 
MinuteTapioca and Minute Gelatine, free upon request. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
111 Washington St., Orange, Mass. 
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2 A.M.on a Resiwel 






Are You 
Acquainted With 
Your Pillow ? 


HERE is peace of mind 

in the knowledge of 
Restwel Cleanliness—slum- 
brous bodily comfort in the 
fluffy lightness of Restwels. 















They are made of new selected 
feathers, washed again and again, 
in water through which circulate 
high voltage electric currents that 
kill all animal life, all germs. 


Then the feathers are steamed 
thoroughly, dried to wonderful 
downiness by blasts of pure air, 
and stuffed into strong feather- 
tight ticking by machinery. Hands 
do not touch them. Restwels 
reach you fresh and sweet as 
new laundered bed linen, asep- 
tically clean as surgeons’ gauze. 
























OU take a chance with 
other pillows, for many 
of them are made of used 
feathers, casually collected, 
carelessly steamed—and 


crammed into a tick any old 

way. Do you like to spend eight 

hours a day—a third of your life 
on such a pillow? 





Sleep safe, on a Restwel. Sleep 
gloriously, on a Restwel 


The Only Pillows 
Filled With 
Washed Feathers 


—the only pillows whose absolute 
cleanliness is backed by a brand 
and known by a name— Restwel. 
Each Restwel conforms to the 
same standard of purity. The 
prices vary from $2 to $15, ac- 
cording to the sort of feathers. A 
furniture dealer or department 
store will tell you about them. If 
youdon’t know which one write us. 
The name “‘Restwel”’ isonevery 
genuine pillow and mattress. 


Write for ‘‘The Art 
of Bed-making,’’ a 
booklet full of 
valuable ideas on 
better bed mak- 
ing. Sent free. 
The 


Robinson-Roders Co., Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 


World's Largest Makers of 














Fine Pillows and Mattresses 
Chicago Little Rock Kansas City 
Canadian Agen 
7. Eaton Company, Teorente, Ont, 


© The Robinson-Roders Co, 


“REST WEL 


PILLOWS ann MATTRESSES 
CJor the rest of your lite 
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LINENS ONE CAN EASILY MAKE 





For a guest room there is the linen bedspread above 


with bureau scarf 


bottom of the page, center 


Both are hemstitched in five-inch squares, with one filet 
medallion sixteen inches across the center of spread, 
and two five and a half by eight inches in scarf. The 
upper part of the spread forms the bolster throw, which 


is thirty inches deep. 


Strips, two and a 
third yards long, 
of cream linen, 
such as is used for 
dresses, are joined 
by six-inch bands 
of filet jor the 
tablecloth below. 
The center Strip is 
eight inches wide, 
ouler ones four- 
teen. A narrow 


filet might be sub- 


stituted for the 
edge pic tured. 
















































This individual plat 
doily is eighteen inches 
by twelve The cen- 
ter piece should be 
twenty-seven inches in 
diameter for a fifty- 
four-inch or larger 
round table, and 
twenty-four inches for 
a forty-eight-inch 
table. English eyelet 
embroidery. 


A fringed luncheon set 
can be made of left-over 
dress linens. Cut a 
seventeen-inch circle for 
centerpiece, eight for 
plate, and four and a 
half for tumbler. Stitch 
on the machine all round 
one and a quarter inches 
from edge, and fringe 













out to stitching 











Instead of a cloth for the 
dining-room table, 
fourteen-inch side run- 
ners are used as above, 
with connecting end 
pieces nineteen by four- 
teeninches. Ofrare Point 
Venise, the set in the pho- 
tograph may be most eff ec- 
tively made in linen and 
finished with narrow filet 
edging. This offers asus 

gestion for the use of old 
hand-woven linens that 
are worn in spots 


To make the tablecloth and napkins above, three yards 
of gray linen crash were used. The center, one and a 
quarter yards square, has a ten-inch border made of four 
one-and-a-half-yard strips, crocheted on with navy tlue 
cotton After buttonholing half-inch yellow spots at 
three-and-a-half-inch intervals around edge, a solid blu 
edge, one-half inch wide, was crocheted between. ‘The 
napkins are ten and a half by seven and a half 


y 


The yellow linen left from a frock and the tan linen left from 
a suit make the tablecloth with matching napkins below, at 
left. The forty-four-inch square center of yellow linen has a 
two-and-a-half-inch band of tan set in eleven inches from 
edge. ‘Tan linen, for a ten-inch border, is buttonholed with 


jade-green cotton, with orange-centered half-inch yellow spot 
at inch intervals, and a buttonholed loop connects the green 
belou ea h spol 


If preferred, the oblong dining table may have nothing but an 
eighteen-inch-wide runner through the center. The one below 
at right is handsome filet, with a design in figures, such as 
our grandmothers used to crochet or knit in “'tidies,’ but 
plain hemstitched homespun linen might be substituted 
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No Soaking 
Always Ready 
to Cook 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 








Chocolate or Cocoa 
Blanc Mange 


2 cup Minute Tapioca 
'/y cup sugar 
Vanilla to taste 
3 cups chocolate or cocoa 
made proper strength 
for drinking 
Salt 
Add the Minute Tapioca, 
sugar, andalittlesalt tothe 
chocolate or cocoa. Cook 
in a double boiler until 
clear (about fifteen min- 
utes), stirring frequently 
Remove from the stove, 
flavor with vanilla, and 
pour into a mold. If one 
does not wish to mold 
this dessert, four cups of 
chocolate or cocoa may be 
used. Serve cold with 


sugar and cream 
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Solving Today’s Problem 


The question of what to have for dessert tonight is 
answered with the receipt for Chocolate Tapioca 
given here. It is easy to make. It is easy to digest, 
and it tastes as good as it looks. 

Minute Tapioca is an old friend of the busy house- 
wife and her hungry family. They all know how 
good it is in any number of desserts, salads, soups, 
and entrées. 

Requires No Soaking 

Minute Tapioca is ever ready for use. It requires 
no soaking. Keep it always on your pantry shelf. 
Serve it often. Every mouthful is full of nourish- 
ment; for Minute Tapioca gives strength and energy. 

MinuteTapioca is always to be identified bythe red and 
blue box. Minute Cook Book, with receipts for both 
MinuteTapioca and Minute Gelatine, free upon request. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
111 Washington St., Orange, Mass. 
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BAKED BEAN LOAF—Mix 1 can of With su 


CAN NED FRUI DEL MONTE Beans with Pork and To- maining pe 
N D mato Sauce with 1 beaten egg and 1 small : room so ti 
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CHERRY SALAD—Drain 1 can of DEL % 
MONTE Cherries, Remove pits and put a e% xe 
4g pecan meat in each. Arrange on lettuce 

and serve with Mayonnaise 





Endless ways to serve them 
There is almost no limit to the variety of sim os 


inexpensive and palate-tempting ways to use 
Monte Products in making every-day meals better. 


Grown in the world’s finest gardens and or- 
chards—“packed where they ripen the day they 
are picked”—these perfect fruits and vegetables 
come to your table tender, appetizing and health- 
ful—with all their fresh, natural delicacy and fla- 
vor—ready to serve at the need of the moment. 
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ELLIED PEACHES— in the syrup T 
_RVLIED PEACHES Drain the oyu Whether for breakfast, for luncheon or for ASPARAGUS PATES WITH CREAM rT! 
sat in anne of olen aaeken dinner, there is a Det Monte Product for every ae ced Games tat of Dae OUTS ESIDI 
Arrange the peaches in a mold, pour in the occasion —over a hundred delicious varieties—and Asparagus ta them. Pour 8 cup of bet thin table 1 


gelatine mixture and set aside till firm. 
Serve with whipped cream. 












APRICOT BREAD PUDDING~—Soak 
1 ‘9 cups of stale bread crumbs in 1 cup hot 
milk. Add 3 teaspoons of sugar, the syrup 
from 1 can of DEL MONTE Apricots and 2 
beaten eggs. Add a tew apricots and pour 
into a greased baking dish. Bake till firm 
and serve garnished with apricots. 


PINEAPPLE CHARLOTTE RUSSE— 
Drain 1 can of DEL MONTE Sliced Pine 
apple. Cuta loaf sponge cake in two, Be 
tween the layers arrange slices of the pine- 
apple. Heap whipped cream on top. Garnish 
with pieces of sliced pineapple and serve cut 
in slices 


endless ways to serve each one. 


The recipes on this page indicate just a few of the 
many possibilities for improving the menu that are 
available to every woman who is acquaiiited with 
the wide line of canned fruits, vegetables and food 
specialties packed under the Det Monte label. 


You will find many more, especially tempting, in 
our new 64-page book—“Det Monte Recipes of 
Flavor’ It contains over 500 simple recipes and thrif- 
ty suggestions for serving appetizing and whole- 
some foods at economical cost. Send for a free copy. 

Address Department A 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 











cream sauce over all. 
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STUFFED PEPPERS WITH TOMA 
TO SAUCE—Discard seeds and stem ends of 
Ogreen peppers. Boil for § minutes and drain. 
Fill with a stuffing of 1 cup bread crumbs, 
1 small chopped onion, 4 cup chopped 
cooked meat and 1 teaspoon salt, Moisten 
with DEL MONTE Tomato Sauce. Cover 
with fine crumbs and dot with butter. Bake 
till brown, and serve with DEL. MONTE 
Tomato Sauce, heated. 


SPINACH WITH CURRIED EGGS— 
Preparé 1 cup of cream sauce to which 4 
teaspoon of curry powder has been added 
with the flour. Arrange hot seasoned DEL 
MONTE Spinach on a platter. Slice 3 hard- 
cooked eggs on it and over this pour the sauce. 
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f “GOOD THINGS TO EAT”—another carrot cus 
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THE FURNACE CAN 
HELP KEEP VEGETABLES 


By Charles M. Scherer 


HE provident housewife who desires to 

keep quantities of vegetables or fruits 
throughout the winter in her cellar can 

so manage that the furnace will be a decided 
iid, instead of the hindrance it usually is. 
The vegetables and fruits will have to be 
protected from the furnace heat, but that is 
ot difficult or expensive to accomplish 
separate the vegetable room from the boiler 
room by a tight wall. A hollow-tile wall 
ould be best, but a wall made of tongue-and 

ove lumber will give good results 

With such a wall built, the important re 

aining points are: first, to close the furnace 
room so tight that no air can enter it from 
outdoors; second, to permit the vegetable 
room to draw enough air from outdoors to 

pply the furna third, to ha ne or 
re mall ypenil 
etween the two rooms, so that the turnace 
fire will constantly draw air from the vege 
table room. 

Probably a total of twenty or thirty square 
inches will be enough for these air holes. It 
is important that these holes be at the top of 
the wall, since the warmest air in the vege 
table room will be near the ceiling and it is 
the warm air that should be drawn off 

I cannot tell how much of an opening 
should be provided to allow outdoor air to 
enter the vegetable room, since my experi- 
ence is limited to one cellar. Each person 
will have to experiment a little according to 
the condition he has to meet. Seeing that 
the door leading down into the vegetable 
room did not fit tightly, I made no other 
provision for the entrance of outside air; and 
experience has shown that plenty of air 
passes through. A surprisingly small amount 
of air is sufficient. If one were careless 
enough to have decaying vegetables or fruits 
in the cellar, that would be another story. 


The Air is Always Fresh 


| ESIDES the low temperature in the vege 
table room, the air is always as fresh and 
weet as outdoor air, since outdoor air 
constantly drawn in by the furnace and is 
not drawn out till it warms up enough to rise 
to the ceiling. Thus the fresh air crowds out 
the air that has been in the cellar longest 
It is interesting to observe how well the 
amount of ventilation is automatically regu 
lated according to the changes of the 
weather If it is cold, the furnace fire will 


have to burn more briskly, and one would 
suppose the vegetable room would be heated 
too much. But when the fire must burn 
more briskly, the outdoor air will be drawn 
through the vegetable room faster, and the 


air drawn in is al colder; so that the 
temperature of the vegetables is nicely con 
trolled without any attention whatever being 
given to the matter 

Nothing has frozen in winter and in n 
mer the draft through the furnace gives good 
results in keeping vegetables and fruits until 
they can be used. 

After going to the trouble to make a cellar 


to contain fresh and canned vegetables and 
fruits, the next problem is to find plenty of 


space in the small room his may be 


How to Place the Shelves 


N MAKING shelves one should consider 

the shape of the cellar bottom and how the 
sides are cut by doors and windows; and build 
the shelves of a length to use the spaces to the 
best advantage. One good size for shelves is 
a foot wide by four feet long. About seven 
of them can be placed one above another ina 
cellar six and one-half feet high. 

The shelves should be close together or far 
apart according to the size of the jars to be 
put on them. For pints, six inches is far 
enough between shelves. That is, from the 
top of the lower shelf to the bottom of the 
one above it. Seven and one-half inches will 
do for quarts, while two-quart jars will need 
a nine-inch space. 

Eggs put down in water glass for winter 
use, or anything else in stone jars, can wisely 
be kept under the shelves 

\s many sets of shelves can be built as one 
needs, but it will usually be best to place the 
ets around the sides of the room. Curtai! 
can be hung in front of them if it is desired to 
exclude light from the canned goods 

Much room will be saved by building bit 
for vegetables and apple one above another 


Such bins used in connection with th 


shelves described will stow away an 
amount ol food in a small cellar When 
making the bins, remember that by | I 

that mice and rats cannot feed out 
of them, those pests will not find the cellar a 


desirable place to live. 


hem so 


THE STEAK-AND-CHOP 
HUSBAND 


and potatoes and pie, but the 
eldom allow their tastes to wander into ne 
eating areas. These persons persist in think 
ing “queer” any food which falls outside 
their prescribed eating habits; again, if they 
have been accustomed to eat a certain food 
in one special way, they refuse to believe that 
the same food would taste equally delicious 
if served in an entirely different manner. 

The more different ways in which we can 
cook and serve the most nourishing foods, the 
greater delight and pleasure we will have in 
our meals. But, further, the more different 

ays in which we can cook and serve the 

ost nourishing foods, the less our food will 
cost us. The “steak-and-chop” husband 
costs more to feed than the man who enjoys 
spaghetti and goulash and vegetable loaf; 
the son who “cannot eat soup” and the 
daughter who “doesn’t like vegetables” will 
make the food bills run one-fifth higher than 
the family who “likes everything.” 

If we think a moment, we will see how 
hundreds of persons limit the enjoyment of 
eating and increase their expenses solely 
because they refuse to broaden their food 
preferences. There is that family I know 
whom I secretly call the “library-paste 
family,” because in that house everything 
eatable is smothered in a pasty white or 
cream sauce 

Then there is the family who “never 
heard” of bean loaf, or of using the outside 
stalks of cauliflower as a vegetable, or who 
never ate chicory salad, or beet tops, or 
carrot custard, or baked bananas. 

In the past when I have recommended to 
women this venture into untried foods, I 
have always been met with the answer, “Oh, 
my husband won’t eat ‘made dishes’ or any 


e < KI ] i 
; lite 
thei way gowntown into uUttk 
restaurants where they can get chop-suey 
spaghetti and risotto, a savory Frencl 
ragout and gnocci and goulash, for which 
they pay good prices; the great increase in 


the number of such foreign eating places 
seems proof that even the common garden 
variety of American husband likes “‘queer”’ 
new foods, if those foods taste good ! 

The time to train husbands is before they 
are ten years old! So it devolves on the 
mothers of the present generation to see that 


they raise up a different race of husbands fot 
the future, and begin to train the ch 
in varied eating habits 

It has been one of the great assets of this 
nation that we have had such a varied food 
supply. But it will be a still greater asset to 
the nation if its women become mistresses 
in the art of utilizing that food supply to the 
best advantage This means increased 
knowledge cf food values, and the art ol 
cooking plain, inexpensive, simple foods in 
appetizing, delectable ways. We want to 
eat foods we have never eaten before, because 
we must; because it will greatly increase our 
pleasure and delight to do so; because it is 
the best dietetics to have great variety and 
contrast in the diet; and—last, but not 
least—because it will greatly benefit flat 
tened household pocketbooks. 

Try these plans: Two new dishes a week; 
setting a flat sum for a dinner and then trying 
to make a game of it by seeing how much 
value and variety may be had for that price; 
using the substitute foods in a totally new 
dish; copying a foreign dish; never using a 
vegetable in the same style for a two weeks’ 
period. 


























ICINGS with 
“that chocolaty taste!” 


CINGS are simple things to make if you know the easy 

Runkel way. There’s no chocolate to grate. You just dip 
your spoon in Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa—and there you 
are! It’s already a powder, all ready to use ! 


Try this “Runkel’s Cocoa Icing De Luxe!” 

2 egg whites 

2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, or substitute 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


6 tablespoonfuls of Runkel’s 
All-Purpose Cocoa 
1 cupful of sugar 
% cupful of water 


Cook the sugar and water until it will spin a thread. Beat 
the egg whites until stiff and slowly pour the sugar syrup 
over them, beating constantly. Melt the butter and add the 
Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa. Stir until] smooth, and aid to 
the sugar and egg whites. Add vanilla and spread over top 
and sides of cake, using knife constantly dipped in hot waisr. 


Write for ‘‘The New Cocoa Cookery” 


Our free booklet “‘ The New Cocoa Cookery,’ tells how to 
improve your icings, fillings, cakes, pies, puddings and 
candies with Runkel’s All-Purpose Cocoa. Simple recipes 
for nearly 100 cocoa delights—all of them economical’ and 
easy to make. Write for your copy today. 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 460 West 30th Street New York City 
Makers of Runkel’s Almond Bars and Fruit-Nut Bars 


Runkel’ 


Purpose Cocoa 


fr Drinking, Baking 24 Cooking 
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WOMEN AND THE STAGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


COFFEE 





“Anybody can make 
Good Coffee [f-” 


a few simple rules are observed: 


One—Keep your COFFEE fresh 
—preserve the aroma to the 
last. Fruit-jars are ideal for 
this purpose. 


‘T'wo—Measure proportions care- 
fully, both COFFEE and 


water. 

Turee—When serving hot COF- 
FEE, serve it Zot. Never re- 
cook. 

Four—Use water only at full boil- 

ing-point in making ‘“‘drip”’ 

COFFEE. 

Strain or settle carefully. 
All COFFEE is clear if 
properly made. 

Six— Keep COFFEE-making 


utensils clean. 


FIVE 


Ask your grocer about the free 
booklet on COFFEE and COF- 
FEE-making, or write for it to 
Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee of the United States, 
74 Wall Street, New York. 


Measure proportions 
carefully. 


Boiling or over- 
cooking makes 


COFFEE bitter. 


Use COFFEE 
only once. 


Copyright 1920 
by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee of the United States 





COFFEE = the universal drink 











Shakspere wrote several 
of his plays with the pur- 
pose of fitting Richard 
Burbage. 

Among the modern 
players the instances are 
almost innumerable. To 
illustrate: ‘‘ Richelieu,” 
in which De Mauprat 
was originally the chief 
part, was fashioned to fit 
Macready; ‘King Louis 
XI” was adapted to fit 
Charles Kean; “The 
Bells” to fit Irving; 
“Olivia” for John Hare and Ellen Terry; 
“Faust” for Irving and Terry; “Sweet Lav- 
ender” for Edward Terry; half a dozen or 
more of Sardou’s best pieces to suit Sarah 
Bernhardt; “‘Comedy and Tragedy” to suit 
Mary Anderson, because she had pleased 
Gilbert by her performance in “‘ Galatea”; a 
score or more of plays produced by Augustin 
Daly for Ada Rehan. Pages could be filled 
with such examples. 

Since the wild but sparkling and vital 
days of the Restoration, when old Cibber 
drew the unforgetable word-picture of lovely 
Susanna Mountfort, ‘‘ Down goes her dainty, 
diving body to the ground, as if she were 
sinking under the conscious load of her own 
attractions,” what a deathless line of glori- 
ous, brilliant and beautiful women have 
graced and served the stage: Anne Brace- 
girdle, Nance Oldfield, Hannah Pritchard, 
Kitty Clive, Susanna Arne, Peg Woffington, 
Anne Bellamy, Anne Crawford, Sarah Sid- 
dons, Mary Robinson, Fanny Abington, 
Dora Jordan, Eliza O'Neill, Ellen Tree, 
Helena Faucit, Mrs. Nisbett, Ellen Terry— 
the line might, indeed, almost “stretch out 
to the crack of doom.”’ And what “a glit- 
tering sisterhood of charms and talent’’ it 
comprehends to solace the heart and rejoice 
the mind of man, even as he marvels that 
the place of such players once was filled— 
and acceptably !—by, as Shakspere words it, 
some “great, lubberly boy!” 


The First Plays Seen in America 


HE precise date when the theater was 

implanted in America is dubious. The 
old theatrical manager, William Dunlap 
(1766-1839), first historian of our stage, 
gives it as September 5, 1752, when a com- 
pany headed and managed by William 
Hallam—he who succeeded David Garrick 
at the theater in Goodman’s Fields, Lon- 
don—presented ‘The Merchant of Venice” 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The Honorable Charles P. Daly, one time 
chief judge of the New York Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, nominates his friend, Theodore 
F. DeVoe, as discoverer of a recorded dra- 
matic performance in our country more than 
twenty vears earlier than that mentioned by 
Dunlap as the first. And Col. T. Allston 
Brown, who was for years widely known as 
an actors’ employment agent, claims for 
himself the credit of having discovered that 
record 

Judge Daly specifies the event as having 
occurred in New York City December 6, 
1732, with a representation of “The Recruit 
ing Officer.” 

Colonel Brown sets “September, 1732,” 
as the date, without naming the play which, 
as alleged, was then presented. The place 
of that primary performance is said to have 
been ‘“‘a large room in the upper part of a 
building near the junction of Pearl Street and 
Maiden Lane,’’ New York; and the “‘com- 
pany of professional actors” reported to 
have then and there appeared included 
““Mesdames Drown, Chase and Centour, 
and Miss Brennan.” 

Melinda and Sylvia 
are the first women to 
appear in “‘ The Recruit- 
ing ‘ Officer,” and Me- 
linda is the first of them 
to speak; but which of 
the ladies mentioned 
by Colonel Brown per- 
formed Melinda it is ap- 
parently impossible to 
ascertain. 

When “The Merchant 
of Venice”’ was first acted 
in America, as related by 
Dunlap, Mrs. Hallam 
(Miss Tuke) was the 
player of Portia, who is 
the first woman to speak 
in that comedy. But 
“The Merchant” was 
not the first of Shak- 
spere’s plays to be acted 
on our stage. That dis- 
tinction belongs to 
“King Richard III’”’— 
though, to be sure, it was 
Cibber’s version that 
was used—which was 
presented at “the first 
Nassau Street Theater, 
New York,” March 5, 
1750, one Thomas Kean 
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performing as the crook- 

2 backed Dickon. The 
player of Margaret, the 
first woman to speak in 
Cibber’s adaptation of 
Shakspere’s very unhis- 
torical tragedy, is not 
recorded; perhaps it was 
Mrs. Taylor. 

Mrs. Hallam, who, like 
her first husband—she 
afterward married David 
Douglas, actor and man- 
ager—had played at the 
Goodman’s Fields Thea- 

ter, London, was accounted “‘in her period 
the foremost woman of the American stage, 
which, as she died in 1773, was perhaps no 
very eminent distinction. But that apart, 
there is no doubt that she was a capital a 
tress as well as an exemplary woman. Of 
Mrs. Taylor there is no special record. 

Since their time the sisterhood of charms 
and talent, of beauty and goodness which has 
illumined and adorned our theater, if not 
quite as numerous as that which has blessed 
our cater-cousins across the Atlantic, has 
been at least as brilliant and as variously 
gifted. 


Women Presented in Male Parts 


NOTHER thing that has struck me with 
peculiar force, in my study of the his- 
tory of women and the stage, is the persist- 
ence with which women have, from time to 
time, insisted on presenting themselves in 
male parts, parts which often imperatively 
require virile masculinity for their proper 
portrayal. Such usurpation is to be found 
recorded all along the line of our stage’s 
progress since first there have been women 
on it. To illustrate: The patent previously 
mentioned, granted by King Charles the 
Second and authorizing Davenant to make 
presentation of females as players, conferred 
the same privilege upon one Thomas Killi- 
grew (1612-1683), who, in 1660, opened the 
Theater Royal in Drury Lane. And there, 
within two years of its establishment, a play 
called “‘The Parson’s Wedding” was per- 
formed, as Pepys records, “‘by nothing but 
women.” Again, about 1672, as Sir Walter 
Scott relates in his “ Life of John Dryden,” 
“the actresses in the King’s Theater |that 
is, at Drury Lane], to vary the amusements 
for the house, represented ‘ Marriage-a-la- 
Mode’ in men’s dresses.” 

Similar all-female casts, of various plays, 
are recorded, a specially notable example in 
our own time being that of a revival of ‘‘ As 
You Like It,” at Palmer’s Theater, New 
York, November 21, 1894, in which all the 
parts were assumed by women. On that 
occasion Miss Maud Banks appeared as 
Orlando, Mrs. E. A. Eberle as the Banished 
Duke, Mrs. Chambers-Ketchum as Adam, 
Miss Kate Davis as Touchstone, and that 
grand old-time player, Madame Fanny 
Janauschek, as Jaques. 

Besides Orlando, Touchstone and Jaques, 
conspicuous parts in Shakspere that have 
been attempted by women with varying de 
grees of popular interest include Othello, 
Iago, King Richard the Third, Cardinal 
Wolsey, the Earl of Richmond, Shy lock, 
Romeo and Hamlet. And, aside from Shak 
spere, the catalogue of male parts in which 
many women have presented themselves 
includes Ingomar, Jack Sheppard, Cardinal 
Richelieu, King Charles the Second, Claude 
Melnotte, Oliver Twist, Mose in “A Glance 
at New York,” Charles de Blenville in ‘‘ The 
Young Couple,” and in recent years the 
Duc de Reichstadt in ‘“‘ L’Aiglon”’ and Chan- 
tecler in the play of that name. 

A complete list of the 
women of the theater, 
some of them of the most 
eminent position, who 
have essayed to person- 
ate men upon the stage 
would make a formid- 
able schedule. 

Perhaps the most fa- 
mous of these male im 
personatofs were Miss 
Vining, Susan Denin, 
Mrs. Maeder, Mrs. 
Lewis, Miss Cushman 
and Madame Bernhardt. 
The best of them appear 
to have been Miss Vin- 
ing, Mrs. Lewis and Miss 
Cushman. The last 
named acted a few times 
as Hamlet—once wear- 
ing the costume of Ed- 
win Booth and with 
Lawrence Barrett as 
Laertes—and often as 
Romeo and as Cardinal 
Wolsey. The latter was, 
“for abnegation of sex,” 
esteemed by competent 
authority to be her most 
important endeavor to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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A Real Aid to Good Cooking 


N thousands of American hOmes 


high favor. 





Juicy roasts and savory stews, 
tempting pies and puddings, lose 
none of their relish when cooked 
in Vollrath Ware. There is no 
possibility of tainted flavor. 


For Vollrath Ware is easily kept 
wholesomely clean. Its smooth, 
seamless, hard surface, (a triple 


coating of purest enamel), can- 
not absorb odors or flavors and all residue 
from cooking is quickly washed from it. 


in which good cooking is a family 
tradition, Vollrath Ware stands in 


Women who insist upon the utmost 
care in cooking know that they can 
rely upon Vollrath Ware and be sure 
of desired results. 


Long years of service do not mar or dis- 
color Vollrath Ware—it is durable and 
handsome. Its lustrous surface, shapely 
design and smooth fitting attachments, 
(gas welded, not riveted), make Vollrath 
Ware as much desired for its beauty as 
prized for its quality. 


Vollrath Roasters, Bake Pans, Rice 
Boilers and other Vollrath utensils, all 
of which possess special features of con- 
struction particularly helpful in cooking, 
are interestingly described in the 
booklet “How to Select Household Uten- 
sils.”’ Mailed free at your request. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 


Sheboygan 


For sale by department and hardware 
stores throughout the United States. 


OF Bie 
VOLLR 
SHEBOYCAN.W 






Wisconsin 


Every article of genuine Vollrath 
Ware bears this blue oval label. 
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Just the Thing 
— to Give Her 


She will appreciate the beauty and 
utility of FULLER Brushes. 


The Christmas gift problem is sim- 
plified by the visit of the FULLER 
Representative. 


The FULLER Ivory Gift Set har- 
monizes with other ivory toilet 
articles. It pleases the one who 
gets it, and solves the problem of 
what to give in a practical, eco- 
nomical way. 


twisted- 


Fuller << Brushes 


Not sold in stores—obtainable only from one of 
our 1000 representatives who wear the Fuller 
button. 


lully guaranteed against defects in material and 
workmanship. 


Your Guarantee .- 
of Quality 
and Service 


Buy only 
brushes bearing 
this trade-mark 
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WOMEN AND THE STAGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


portray a man. She was, however, remark- 
ably successful—especially in England—as 
Romeo, which part she first acted at the 
old National Theater, New York, in 1837, 
under the management of James. Henry 
Hackett. 

In England she and her sister Susan, 
who appeared as Juliet, were extravagantly 
praised and much followed in “Romeo and 
Juliet.””. They acted together in the tragedy 
for twenty-seven consecutive performances, 
at the Haymarket Theater, 1845-46, and 
subsequently in many places in the British 
provinces. The dramatist Sheridan Knowles 
ranked Charlotte Cushman’s Romeo, in the 
scene with Friar Lawrence, on a parity with 
Edmund Kean’s third act of Othello, and 
further than that I do not believe the ex- 
travagance of perfervid emotionalism could 
carry anybody. George Vandenhoff,—‘‘her 
sincere admirer and friend,”’ who often acted 
with Miss Cushman, wrote of her, on the 
contrary, that the killing of Tybalt and that 
of ‘Paris were ‘‘the only good points in this 
hybrid performance of hers,’’ and very sensi- 
bly adds: ‘ Romeo requires a man to 
feel his passion and to express his despair. 
A woman, attempting it, unsexes herself to 
no purpose, except to destroy all interest in 
the play and all sympathy for the ill-fated 
pair.” 

Miss Cushman was certainly a masculine 
woman as well as @ great actress, and there 
seems to have been more than common ex- 
cuse for her assuruption thai she could 
yresent a convincing semblance of man- 
Good. Besides her appearances in such parts 
as Touchstone, Othello, Adam, Iago, R’chard, 
Shylock, Ingomar, Richelieu, and their like, 
she played many other male parts, including 
Montaldo, in a tragedy called “‘The Geno- 
ese’; Patrick, in the farce of “The Poor 
Soldier”; the Gadfly twins, in the farce of 
“The Brothers”; and Paul, in ‘The Pet of 
the Petticoats.” 

Anna Cora Mowatt, who acied Juliet to 
the Montague of Miss Vining, wrote of that 
actress that “she gave a fervid impersonation 
of the impassioned Romeo; nor did her sex 
destroy the illusion. I never . . . hada 
Romeo whom I liked so well.”’” But for my 
poor part I cannot believe that any woman 
was ever really satisfied with an imitation 
man, any more than that any man was ever 
really satisfied with an imitation woman. 
All epicene anomalies are, to say the very 
least, superfluous upon the stage. 


Mr. Belasco’s Early Stage Days 
Y PERSONAL knowledge of and ac- 


quaintance with women of the stage 
began so long ago that I scarce can remem- 
ber the time—when I was little Davido, in 
that far-off, almost-forgotten trading post of 
the great Hudson Bay Company which now 
is the pleasant little city of Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

There I was “carried on’’—to use the old 
theatrical phrase—as Cora’s Child in the once 
celebrated play of “ Pizarro,” with the beau- 
tiful and famous Julia Dean (Hayne) as Cora. 
There also, by the way, I was the Child, in 
“Metamora,” with Edwin Forrest. Later, I 
played with Julia Dean again, as Little Wil 
liam in “‘ East Lynne.”’ Child though I then 
was, I recall her perfectly, her tall, slender 
figure, her exquisite face, her smiling eyes and 
her rippling, chestnut hair. The only word I 
have for her is the word 
“lovely,” lovely in mind 
and soul as in person. 
Her personality was so 
winning, everything 
about her spoke so of 
goodness that I like to 
think of her as embody- 
ing the very spirit of 
women of the stage. 
Since her time—heavens, 
what a wondrous galaxy 
of them I have known, 
counseled and_ helped, 
guided and directed! 

Late one night, after 
the play, a few weeks 
ago, I was seated in the 
little reception room of 
the Belasco Theater, 
musing on famous men 
and women of the stage, 
dead and gone now, relics 
of so many of whom are 
garnered there. Pres- 
ently that most charm- 
ing of contemporary 
players, Miss Lenore 
Ulric, a radiant picture 
of girlish beauty, dressed 
all in delicate pale pink, 
wearing dainty little 
shoes of gold, and, on her 
head—like the beauty 
in the old song—a 
wreath of yellow roses, 
came in and, standing 
in the middle of the floor, 
talked to me most 
earnestly about certain @—.—— 


“ 





great characters in which, some day, it is 
my hope that she will delight her ever 
growing public. There are two large mirrors 
in that room, facing each other; and, as I sat 
and listened, I noted the endless repetition o/ 
reflections of the earnest, ambitious, ardent 
young player, pouring out the hopes and 
feelings of her heart, a procession of figures 
stretching off beyond the reach of vision 
And, so noting, I became—I am ashamed to 
admit—inattentive to what she was saying, 
for I seemed to see not reflections of the one 
vital, animate figure before me, but, as in a 
strange backward and vast vista of time, the 
long, long, shadowy line of other women—all 
different, and yet all the same!—from whose 
lips I have heard the words of hope and fear, 
resolution and doubt, of aspiration for a 
crown of histrionic success, renown and 
happiness, during fifty years and more of 
life in the theater. And, I suppose, it always 
will be so—as long as I live I shall see and 
hear them as I have so many times before. 
Verily, ‘‘the thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be’’—even unto the end! 


The “Inborn Ability to Act” 


AY by day I receive petitions, appeals, 

pleadings from young women of the 
stage, and from those who wish to be of it, 
all begging me to grant them interviews and 
give advice about prospective—and prob- 
lematical—‘‘careers.’”’ Such requests are so 
numerous that I could not accede to them 
all, even if I were to abandon all my own 
work and give up all my time. In fact, I 
cannot even reply by letter to all my fair 
petitioners. There are, however, a few things 
I am glad to take occasion to say here to 
those who pay me the compliment of read- 
ing my words, and especially to young women 
beginning or about te begin upon the stage, 
their parents and guardians. 

Firsi, then, as to the “‘desirability”’ of the 
stage as a profession, about which many 
mothers write to me. There is no profession 
so desirable—if—‘“ much virtue in if!’’—the 
aspirant can qualify. But, remember, pon- 
der and understand: There is only one thing 
that will enable you to qualify, that will 
justify you in seeking a stage career, and 
that is unequivocal, natural, inherent ability 
to act. 

This, to some, may seem platitudinous, 
yet it is not so. It is simply amazing how 
little attention is paid by beginners and their 
friends to that primary essential; while even 
some talented persons, experienced and old 
enough to know better, entertain—at least 
express—singularly stupid views on the 
mm For example, an eminent and ac- 
complished actress—whom it was long my 
privilege to advise and direct, and who, 
during the notably successful period of her 
professional life, played under my manage- 
ment—recently published her opinion to the 
effect that there is no such thing as “inborn 
ability to act”; that “hard work” is the 
one, and only, essential requirement of a suc- 
cessful dramatic career. 

Such a doctrine is pernicious in the ex 
treme, and its avowal by an actress whose 
professional prominence gives seeming au 
thority and certain influential forge to her 
remarks is greatly to be deplored. “Her view 
of course is as wholly irrational as would be 
an assertion that you could become such a 
writer as Jane Austen or George Eliot or 
Charlotte Bronté, such a 
painteras Rosa Bonheur, 
such a singer as Geral 
dine Farrar, without 
“inborn ability” as 
writer, painter or singer 
and merely by working 
hard at the arts! 

Nothing, that I ever 
heard of, ever was ac- 
complished in this world 
without hard work and 
plenty of it—exceptruin. 
And certainly true and 
lasting success on the 
stage entails unremitting 
work. But even a long 
lifetime of arduous labor, 
although it may make a 
responsible histrionic 
mechanician, will never 
make an actress. Uf you 
lack the inherent ability 
to act, to embody, im- 
personate and interpret 
character, then I say to 
every woman: Keep 
away from the theater. 
If, honestly and deeply, 
you feel that you possess 
such inherent ability and 
if you desire a stage 
career—then let nothing 
turn you from your pur- 
pose. To such I say: 
You need the stage and 
the stage needs you; go 
to it and give to it the 
best that there is in you. 


No less will do. 
1900 
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In fact, everything can be 
washed in the 1900, even heavy 
sheets or blankets. The cleansing, 
soapy water rushes back and forth 
through the clothes in that magic 
figure 8 movement, swishing 


through them with every motion of 


the tub and four times as often as 
in the ordinary washer! This fig- 
ure 8 movement is the magic ex- 
clusive feature that makes the 1900 


fo ess 

LL the cuddly soft baby things — that Hin Pr 
nightie, the little dress you have embroidered so 
carefully—can be popped into the gleaming copper 
tub of the 1900. 
fresh, to adorn baby’s chubby, pink person! 


Out they come, snowy white and — jigiet 


a a 


the perfect washing machine. There 
are no parts in the tub to cause wear 
and tear, or to wrench off buttons 
either. 

The swinging reversible wringer 
works electrically, and the entire 
cost of running the 1900 is less 
than 2c an hour. When you think 
of the 1900 remember that magic 
figure 8! You can buy a 1900 
Washer on deferred payments. 


OO CATARACT WASHER 


1900 WASHER COMPANY 


200 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Office, CANADIAN 1900 Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto 


The water swirls through. © 

sin dfiguresmo- © 
tion four times aa often as 
in the ordinary Washer. 
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Please send me the name of the nearest tg00 dealer, and a copy of the book, “George 
Brinton’s Wife,”’ interesting fiction with some surprising facts included. 
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Just the Thing 
| to Give Her 


She will appreciate the beauty and 
utility of FULLER Brushes. 


The Christmas gift problem 1s sim- 
plified by the visit of the FULLER 


Representative. 


The FULLER Ivory Gift Set har- 
monizes with other ivory toilet 
articles. It pleases the one who 
gets it, and solves the problem of 
what to give in a practical, eco- 
nomical way. 
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Remember this about FULLER Brushes: 


Not sold in stores—obtainable only from one of 
our 1000 representatives who wear the Fuller 
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Fully guaranteed against defects in material and 
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WOMEN AND THE STAGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


portray a man. She was, however, remark- 
ably successful—especially in England—as 
Romeo, which part she first acted at the 
old National Theater, New York, in 1837, 
under the management of James. Henry 
Hackett. 

In England she and her sister Susan, 
who appeared as Juliet, were extravagantly 
praised and much followed in “Romeo and 
Juliet.””, They acted together in the tragedy 
for twenty-seven consecutive performances, 
at the Haymarket Theater, 1845-46, and 
subsequently in many places in the British 
provinces. The dramatist Sheridan Knowles 
ranked Charlotte Cushman’s Romeo, in the 
scene with Friar Lawrence, on a parity with 
Edmund Kean’s third act of Othello, and 
further than that I do not believe the ex- 
travagance of perfervid emotionalism could 
carry anybody. George Vandenhoff, “her 
sincere admirer and friend,” who often acted 
with Miss Cushman, wrote of her, on the 
contrary, that the killing of Tybalt and that 
of ‘Paris were “the only good points in this 
hybrid performance of hers,”’ and very sensi- 
bly adds: “*. Romeo requires a man to 
feel his passion and to express his despair. 
A woman, attempting it, unsexes herself to 
no purpose, except to destroy all interest in 
the play and all sympathy for the ill-fated 
pair.” 

Miss Cushman was certainly a masculine 
woman as well as @ great actress, and there 
seems to have been more than common ex- 
cuse for her assumption that she could 
present a convincing semblance of man- 
hood. Besides her appearances in such parts 
as Touchstone, Othello, Adam, Iago, Richard, 
Shylock, Ingomar, Richelieu, and their like, 
she played many other male parts, including 
Montaldo, in a tragedy called “‘The Geno- 
ese”; Patrick, in the farce of “‘The Poor 
Soldier”; the Gadfly twins, in the farce of 
“The Brothers”; and Paul, in “‘The Pet of 
the Petticoats.” 

Anna Cora Mowatt, who acted Juliet to 
the Montague of Miss Vining, wrote of that 
actress that ‘“‘she gave a fervid impersonation 
of the impassioned Romeo; nor did her sex 
destroy the illusion. I never had a 
Romeo whom I liked so well.”” But for my 
poor part I cannot believe that any woman 
was ever really satisfied with an imitation 
man, any more than that any man was ever 
really satisfied with an imitation woman. 
All epicene anomalies are, to say the very 
least, superfluous upon the stage. 


Mr. Belasco’s Early Stage Days 


Y PERSONAL knowledge of and ac- 

quaintance with women of the stage 
began so long ago that I scarce can remem- 
ber the time—when I was little Davido, in 
that far-off, almost-forgotten trading post of 
the great Hudson Bay Company which now 
is the pleasant little city of Victoria, British 
Columbia. 

There I was “carried on’’—to use the old 
theatrical phrase—as Cora’s Child in the once 
celebrated play of “‘ Pizarro,” with the beau- 
tiful and famous Julia Dean (Hayne) as Cora. 
There also, by the way, I was the Child, in 
“Metamora,” with Edwin Forrest. Later, I 
played with Julia Dean again, as Little Wil 
liam in ‘‘ East Lynne.”’ Child though I then 
was, I recall her perfectly, her tall, slender 
figure, her exquisite face, her smiling eyes and 
her rippling, chestnut hair. The only word I 
have for her is the word 
“lovely,” lovely in mind 
and soul as in person. 
Her personality was so 
winning, everything 
about her spoke so of 
goodness that I like to 
think of her as embody- 
ing the very spirit of 
women of the stage. 
Since her time—heavens, 
what a wondrous galaxy 
of them I have known, 
counseled and_ helped, 
guided and directed! 

Late one night, after 
the play, a few weeks 
ago, I was seated in the 
little reception room of 
the Belasco Theater, 
musing on famous men 
and women of the stage, 
dead and gone now, relics 
of so many of whom are 
garnered there. Pres- 
ently that most charm- 
ing of contemporary 
players, Miss Lenore 
Ulric, a radiant picture 
of girlish beauty, dressed 
all in delicate pale pink, 
wearing dainty little 
shoes of gold, and, on her 
head—like the beauiy 
in the old song—a 
wreath of yellow roses, 
came in and, standing 
in the middle of the floor, 
talked to me most 
earnestly about certain @—.—— 





great characters in which, some day, it is 
my hope that she will delight her ever- 
growing public. There are two large mirrors 
in that room, facing each other; and, as I sat 
and listened, I noted the endless repetition of 
reflections of the earnest, ambitious, ardent 
young player, pouring out the hopes and 
feelings of her heart, a procession of figures 
stretching off beyond the reach of vision. 
And, so noting, I became—I am ashamed to 
admit—inattentive to what she was saying, 
for I seemed to see not reflections of the one 
vital, animate figure before me, but, as in a 
strange backward and vast vista of time, the 
long, long, shadowy line of other women—all 
different, and yet all the same !—from whose 
lips I have heard the words of hope and fear, 
resolution and doubt, of aspiration for a 
crown of histrionic success, renown and 
happiness, during fifty years and more of 
life in the theater. And, I suppose, it always 
will be so—as long as I live I shall see and 
hear them as I have so many times before. 
Verily, “the thing that hath been, it is that 
which shall be”—even unto the end! 


The “Inborn Ability to Act” 


AY by day I receive petitions, appeals, 

pleadings from young women of the 
stage, and from those who wish to be of it, 
all begging me to grant them interviews and 
give advice about prospective—and prob- 
lematical—“‘careers.’’ Such requests are so 
numerous that I could not accede to them 
all, even if I were to abandon all my own 
work and give up all my time. In fact, | 
cannot even reply by letter to all my fair 
petitioners. There are, however, a few things 
I am glad to take occasion to say here to 
those who pay me the compliment of read- 
ing my words, and especially to young women 
beginning or about to begin upon the stage, 
their parents and guardians. 

First, then, as to the “desirability ”’ of the 
stage as a profession, about which many 
mothers write to me. There is no profession 
so desirable—if—‘‘ much virtue in if!’’—the 
aspirant can qualify. But, remember, pon- 
der and understand: There is only one thing 
that will enable you to qualify, that will 
justify you in seeking a stage career, and 
that is unequivocal, natural, inherent ability 
to act. 

This, to some, may seem platitudinous, 
yet it is not so. It is simply amazing how 
little attention is paid by beginners and their 
friends to that primary essential; while even 
some talented persons, experienced and old 
enough to know better, entertain—at least 
express—singularly stupid views on the 
subject. For example, an eminent and ac- 
complished actress—whom it was long my 
privilege to advise and direct, and who, 
during the notably successful period of her 
professional life, played under my manage- 
ment—recently published her opinion to the 
effect that there is no such thing as “inborn 
ability to act”; that “hard work” is the 
one, and only, essential requirement of a suc- 
cessful dramatic career. 

Such a doctrine is pernicious in the ex- 
treme, and its avowal by an actress whose 
professional prominence gives seeming au 
thority and certain influential forge to her 
remarks is greatly to be deplored. “Her view 
of course is as wholly irrational as would be 
an assertion that you could become such a 
writer as Jane Austen or George Eliot or 
Charlotte Bronté, such a 
painteras Rosa Bonheur, 
such a singer as Geral 
dine Farrar, without 
“inborn ability”’ as 
writer, painter or singer 
and merely by working 
hard at the arts! 

Nothing, that I ever 
heard of, ever was ac- 
complished in this world 
without hard work and 
plenty of it—exceptruin. 
And certainly true and 
lasting success on the 
stage entails unremitting 
work. But even a long 
lifetime ef arduous labor, 
although it may make a 
responsible histrionic 
mechanician, will never 
make an actress. Uf you 
lack the inherent ability 
to act, to embody, im- 
personate and interpret 
character, then I say to 
every woman: Keep 
away from the theater. 
If, honestly and deeply, 
you feel that you possess 
such inherent ability and 
if you desire a stage 
career—then let nothing 
turn you from your pur- 
pose. To such I say: 
You need the stage and 
the stage needs you; go 
to it and give to it the 
best that there is in you. 
No less will do. 
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tub of the 1900. 


In fact, everything can be 
washed in the 1900, even heavy 
sheets or blankets. The cleansing, 
soapy water rushes back and forth 
through the clothes in that magic 
figure 8 movement, swishing 


through them with every motion of 


the tub and four times as often as 
in the ordinary washer! This fig- 
ure 8 movement is the magic ex- 
clusive feature that makes the 1900 


LL the cuddly soft baby things — that inpeall 
nightie, the little dress you have embroidered so 
carefully—can be popped into the gleaming copper 
Out they come, snowy white and 
fresh, to adorn baby’s chubby, pink person! 
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the perfect washing machine. There 
are no parts in the tub to cause wear 
and tear, or to wrench off buttons 
either. 

The swinging reversible wringer 
works electrically, and the entire 
cost of running the 1900 is less 
than 2c an hour. When you think 
of the 1900 remember that magic 
figure 8! You can buy a 1900 
Washer on deferred payments. 


OO CATARACT WASHER 


1900 WASHER COMPANY 


200 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Office, CANADIAN 1900 Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto 





The water swirla through. ¥ 
the clothes in dfiyure 8mo- 
tion four times da offen aa 
in the ordinary Waster. 


200 Clinton Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


1900 WasHer COMPANY 


Please send me the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, and a copy of the book, “George 
Brinton’s Wife,”’ interesting fiction with some surprising facts included. 
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It its size 


value in 


HOUSANDS of families look up to MILTON 
as a tower of strength in the home. 


Do you want a safe, efficient protection 
against disease germs? MILTON kills germs 
swiftly and surely wherever it comes in con- 
tact with them, yet is perfectly harmless to 
human and animal life. Use it as a mouth- 
wash, gargle or nasal spray, to guard against 
coughs, colds, sore throats and influenza. 
Would you like to have a powerful, harm- 
less antiseptic for first-aid treatment of burns, 
bruises, cuts and abrasions of the skin? 
MILTON disinfects wounds, soothes the pain 
caused by them, helps nature heal, yet will 
not injure even baby’s tender skin. 

Have you been smothering one bad odor 
with some chemical that merely substitutes 
another odor? MILTON promptly destroys 
disagreeable smells; its own slight odor 
vanishes almost immediately. 
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MILTON 


is just 
“MILTON” 
Does 1ot Sings 


and really dacs them 
2 sizes—50c and $1.00 


Each makes gallons 


Booklet of directions with each bottle 


ALEX D (SHAW) & CO 


7 New York 
General Sales Agents for the United States 





equaled its 
the home 


Are you using some inflammable prepara- 
tion for removing stains? MILTON removes 
them almost like magic, yet cannot take fire 
or explode. It will not injure white linen 
or cotton goods, even the most delicate, and 
bleaches a snowy white. (MILTON should 


not be used on silk, wool or dyed material.) 


MILTON is just “MILTON.” No other word 
describes it. MILTON is a combined germi- 
cide, antiseptic, sterilizer, deodorizer, stain- 
remover, bleach and more; yet does not 
burn, stain, poison or leave an odor. It is 
absolutely safe. It is economical for two 
big reasons:—you will use it greatly diluted 
for most of its many purposes; you will use 
it to do a hundred and one things. 


Take MILTON into your home. Get it of 
your own Druggist or Grocer. If he does 
not yet sell MILTON, write Alex D. Shaw 
& Co., New York. 
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HANDMADE 
NECKWEAR 


To Complete the 
Simple Frock 


The two bits of neckwear be- 
low, inspired by Paris, are of 
fine net. The one at the left, 
with its front extending over the 
skirt, is both embroidered and 
Irish trimmed; the one at the 
right has alternating rows of 
puffing and Valenciennes, with 
Irish lace at the bottom. This 
has‘ a little collar crossing the 
back and black grosgrain rib- 
bons from the waistline to knot 
in the back. 





French artistry and 
French thrift contributed 
to this Irish-trimmed net 


vestee and collar. 








The upstanding collar is the modish 
thing, and the organdie version above 


is certain to be favored. Its gradu- 
ated plaiting makes a pretty frame 
for the face, and the open front indi- 
cates comfort which the American 
woman will like. The trimming is 
embroidery and Valenciennes. 
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ments! 


Weigh what you should. 


Have a perfect figure! 


Happy! Enjoy life! 


Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. 


In other words, LIVE! 


When all vital organs are do- 
ing their proper work, your cir- 
and 
correctly, 
disease germs, grippe and colds 
on you. 


is forceful 
breathe 


culation 
stand and 


have little hold 
when your nerves a 


trol, 


from glk wing, 


re 


strong, 
well nourished and under con- 
you may be sure of that 
positive happine ss which comes 
growing health. 


Pe 


you 


Then 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women 
as our training camps have 
conditioned our men 


I have helped 98,000 women to regain health and good figures. 


These women 
intellectual. 


are 


mostly of 
I have taught them how to keep well. 


refined, 


Why not 


the best American type 


you? You can devote just a few minutes a day in your room to 
following scientific, hygienic principles of health—principles which 
I direct to suit the particular needs of your body. 


You Can Weigh 
exactly what you Should 


I KNOW it! 


and at the same 


nerves, direct the forces of your body to work in harmony, 
My work has grown in favor because results are 


means health. 


I have reduced the weight of 45,000 women and 
increased the weight of 45,000 more. 
time strengthen every vital organ and train your 


I can do the s same for you 


which 


quick, natural, scientific and appeal to common sense. 


You can have a good Figure 


Don’t envy the friend who has a beautiful figure. 
You can, and you will look much better in a modest dress if 


own. 





Here Are Extracts 
From Pupils’ Letters: 


“The other day I weighed 
120 pounds When I first 
wrote you I weighed 106. I 
was so thin and weak and 
nervous, and now I feel rested 
and like a new being. Every- 
one tells me I look 10 years 
younger.” 


“You have no idea how de- 
lighted Iam. I have reduced 
38 pounds in three months, 
and everyone says I look so 
much better. My nerves and 
heart are so much stronger.” 


“TI have been lifted out of 
the low, nervous, depressed 


state I was in Father says 
your course is worth $1000 
to me."" 

“Just think of a thirty year 
case of digestive sluggishnes 
relieved by ur exercises 
few weeks I feel lik a 


The wide 
lar belou 
and held by a velvet ribbon, is 
the ~ Chin-Chin 
us straight from Paris, stamped 
with French approval 


, , 
blaited organdie col- 


attached to a vestee 


ana comes to 





This neckwear has been sketched for its style suggestions, and no patterns are offered. 
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Boston Herald 


independence 
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and courage. 


ston Times—‘ 
and success, 








“Susanna Cocroft is more 
regarded as an institution which disseminates reasonable, 


“She herself is an inspiring example of a woman wh: 


as the 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 23 36, 215 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
RE 





Perfect your 


you carry it well than in an expensive gown 
with a poor figure. 

I warit to help you to realize that your 
health lies almost entirely in your own 
hands, and that you cam reach your ideal 
in figure and poise. 

Judge what I can do for you by what 
I have done for others. The most progres- 
sive physicians are my friends. Their wives 
and daughters are my pupils. Medical 
Magazines advertise my work. 


What the Newspapers and 
Magazines Say about 
Susanna Cocroft and her work 





\ York Tribus Chere is asa n Miss ¢ 
ks which s gly appea » 
s he $81 ‘ I i [ 

ught B i p t n i i re, x la 
to be derived f ithe cu vation o vee a la s 
ind that mental } which witl } " 
a mann which attract ind | les > 
propagandist for no ‘school,’ but merely 


intellectual hast ne. te 


individual. She may perhaps be 


than an 

4 4 wr le} 

sound advice concerning health. 
j 1 

» has attained c« mplete 


result of her own energy, talent, education, refinement 


National Fou d Magazi j “Miss Cocroft’s work has 


stood the test of years, aad thousands of women owe a 
sturdy body and a rejuvenated health to her teachings.” 


Nautilus—“ Probably no writer in America is better 
fitted to talk to women about the development of them 
selves than Miss Coc roft, and sh e probably reaches more 
women than any one else with her books and instruc- 
tions in rational beyalc al culture 


American Medi ine—‘ Physicians certainly approve 
of the splendid work fee Cocroft is doing for the 
women of the land. With painstaking thoroughness 
Miss Cocroft has studied the problems contronting her, 
and is today probably more familiar with the physic al 
needs of womenkind than any other person in America. 
The world is a much better place to live in because of 
the success Susanna Cocroft has had in showing her 
sisters how to live and take care of their bodies.” 

“‘Miss Cocroft has gone through a course of thorough 
training, including the acquiring of a competent knowl- 
edge of anatomy and physiology, in order to qualify 


herself as an expert in the physical regeneration of 


neurasthenic women. By long experience in dealing 

ith such cases she has reached such a degree of skill 
in adapting treatment to each individual's requirement 
that physici ans may feel every confidence, in placing a 
patient in Miss Cocroft’s hands, she will receive the 
physical exerc ises most fitting to her condition of mind 
and body.’ 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait, you may 
forget it. I will send you free my valuable booklet on 
health, telling you how to stand, walk and breathe 
correctly, 
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Be Well 


Why Not? 


E free from nagging ail- 
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Every-Day 
Surprises 


N holidays—at Thanksgiving 

and Sunday dinners, as well as 
for every-day occasions—the crown- 
ing delight is the surprise dessert 
that can be made with Knox §park- 
ling Gelatine. 

One of these special desserts is the 
Knox Charlotte Surprise which seems 
at first glance to be only a cake— but 
when cut the center reveals a fine 
smooth ice-cream-like fruit filling, 
similar to a frozen charlotte—indeed 
a great surprise. 

Another creation that brings happy 
exclamations is the Knox Apple and 
Rice Delight, a combination so 
unique that it is simply irresistible. 
Both are easy to make. Try them. 


CHARLOTTE SURPRISE 


16 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
14 cup cold water whites of 3 eggs 
'o cup boiling water 1 cup sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 

1 cup canned peach juice and pulp 
1 square or round sponge cake 


Soak gelatine in cold water for five min- 
utes and dissolve in boiling water. Add 
sugar and when dissolved add lemon juice. 
Strain, cool slightly and add peach or 
other fruit juice and pulp, which has been 
rubbed through a strainer. When mix- 
ture begins to stiffen beat until light; then 
add egg whites, beaten until stiff, and beat 
thoroughly. When quite thick, but still 
soft enough to pour, fill a square or a round 
Sponge cake, the top of which has been 
removed carefully and the center hollowed 
out to within an inch or inch and a half 
of the sides and bottom. Fill to within an 
inch of the top and then replace top part of 
cake, fitting it in place carefully so it looks 
as though it had never been cut. Place in 
ice box to chill. Serve on platter with or 
without whipped cream, or a fruit sauce. 
Cut like brick ice cream. If desired, this 


recipe may be served without the cake. 
Any fresh, preserved or canned fruit may 
be used in place of the peaches, or a cocoa 
or chocolate filling made if preferred. One 
cup of whipped cream may be used in 
place of the egg whites. 





APPLE AND RICE DELIGHT 


Lg envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

\¢ cupful cold water 1 cup cooked rice 
Lo cupful milk 14 cupful sugar 
cup whipped cream or 2 egg whites 

1 teaspoonful vanilla few grains salt 
coddled or stewed apples 


- 


Soak the gelatine in cold water for ten 
minutes, and dissolve by standing cup in 
hot water To the cooked rice add the 
milk, sugar and salt. Strain into this the 
dissolved gelatine and mix thoroughly 
Cool slightly, add the whipped cream or 
the egg whites beaten until stiff. Add the 
vanilla and turn into a wet mold. Chill 
and serve with coddled or stewed apples, 
made by cooking unpared, quartered or 
round slices of apple in a syrup of one cup 
of sugar and *4 cup of water until soft and 
transparent. Other fresh or canned fruits 
may be used in place of the apples. This 
recipe will make an ample dessert for a 
family of six or seven, and uses only 4 of 
a package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


SURPRISE DISHES 


If you would like recipes for other Sur- 
prise Dishes send 2c stamp and grocer’s 
name for my booklets, ‘‘ Dainty Desserts”’ 
and ‘‘ Food Economy.” 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 
KNOX GELATINE 
113 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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| work eight spiders in a row, for fourteen 






Miss Dorothy Dickson of 
“Lassie’’ Finds the Crocheted 
White Fiber Silk Sweater Above 
Entirely to Her Liking 


The Knitted Yellow Wool 
Sweater, Which Miss Dickson is 
Wearing in the Photograph at 
the Right, Has Wide Fringed 
Belts That Tie in the Back 


HE Tuxedo sweater in spider-web 

stitch, in which Miss Dorothy Dickson 

has been photographed above at the 
left, is sestaael with white fiber silk, and 
these directions for its making will suffice for 
sizes thirty-eight to forty: One and a quar- 
ter pounds of the lustrous yarn are required, 
and a Number Two steel hook. In order 
to secure the best effect it is advisable 
to begin with the belt, and when you have 
finished this you will have had sufficient 
practice-to do the larger part of the work 
nicely. 

For the belt, chain thirty, one single cro- 
chet into first stitch. Chain three, skip three, 
one double crochet into next stitch, chain 
three, skip three, one single crochet into each 
of the next three chains, and repeat, begin- 
ning at “‘chain three.”’ Then chain three, 
one double crochet into fourth stitch from 
last made, chain three, skip three, and end 
in one single crochet 

lo make the second row 


ingle crochet on top of 


Chain one, one 
ingle crochet of pre 

vious oy chain three, one double crochet 
on top of double crochet of row below, chain 
three, one single crochet on each of the three 
ingle crochets below, three chains, one 
double crochet on top of double crochet of 
row below, three chains, three single crochets 
on single crochets of row below, three chains, 
one double crochet on double crochet, three 
chains, end row in one single crochet on 
single crochet. 

For the third row: Chain six, one single 
crochet before double crochet of row below, 
one single crochet on double crochet, one 
single crochet after double crochet of row 
below, chain three, one double crochet in 
center of three single crochets of row below, 
chain three, three single crochets on top of 
double crochets of row below, as before, 
chain three, one double crochet in center of 
three single crochets of row below, chain 
three, three single crochet on double crochet 
of row below, chain three, end in one double 
crochet. 

Now for the fourth row: Chain six, three 
single crochet on single crochet of row below, 
chain three, one doub le crochet on double 
crochet of row below, chain three, three 
single crochet on single crochet of row below, 
chain three, one double croc het on double 
crochet of row below, chain’ three, three 
single crochet on single crochet of row below, 
chain three, end in one double crochet on 
double crochet of row below. 

The four rows described above constitute 
the pattern and are repeated until the belt is 
thirty-two inches in length. There are three 
spiders in a row, each ten stitches. 

To make the short collar, chain seventy, 
work seven spiders in rows for twenty-six 
inches in length, then finish on the one long 
and two short sides with a row of double 
crochet. 

The vest is made as follows: Chain eighty, 


inches in length, then finish 
with four rows of double 
crochet at top and bottom of 
narrow side. 

The following are the di- 
rections for the body of the 
sweater: Chain two hundred 
and forty for back of sweater, 
work twenty-four spiders 
(twenty inches) in row, for 
seventeen inches in length, 
then chain one hundred and 
forty at each side of work for 
sleeves, having an additional 
fourteen spiders on this chain 
of one hundred and forty, on 
each side, in all fifty-two 
spiders in row. Work until 
sleeves are sixteen inches in 
width; this is up to neck. 
Now crochet on only twenty 
five spiders for one front, back 
and forth for one inch, then 
chain fifty at neck and add 
hve spiders on these fifty 
chains, having in all thirty 
spiders in row. These last five 
spiders form the Tuxedo turn 
back of the sweater. Work 
until the sleeves are twelve 
inches wide in all, then stop 
working on the fourteen spiders of sleeve and 
continue on the remaining sixteen spiders, 
for one front. This must also be seventeen 
inches up to sleeve, same as back. It is bet- 
ter to count the spider rows than to meas- 
ure only, so as to loons both back and front 
of even length. 

Begin at the neck again, leaving two 
spiders in center for neck, and work on 
twenty-five spiders same as for first front, 
making second front after same directions 
Finish at bottom of back and fronts with 
four rows of double crochet, also at sleeves. 
Sew up the underarm and sleeve seams, turn 
back the four rows of double crochet on cuff 
to form turnback. 

To continue the Tuxedo collar: Begin at 
neck, where the five spiders were put on to 
form the Tuxedo turnback. Work back and 
forth on these five spiders until the piece is 
long enough to reach around neck and sew on 
other side of front, onto the five spiders; also 
sew around neck. The short collar is sewed 
under the long Tuxedo. Sew vest into place 
on one side of sweater, fasten with snappers 
on other side. Finish with fringe as illus- 
trated. 


To Make the Sweater With Wide Belt 


HE open-fronted knitted yellow sweater 

with the tied-back belt, which is so becom- 
ing to Miss Dickson in the photograph above 
in the center, requires nine ounces of Shetland 
floss, one pair of Number Five amber knitting 
needles and one pair of Number Ten amber 
knitting needles. These directions will make 


IT IS EASY TO MAKE 
THESE NEW SWEATERS 


By Elsa Krawiec 








Miss Florence O’Denishawn’s Crocheted Sweater- 


Coat is Well Suited to the Matron 


a sweater that may be worn by a woman who 
is either size thirty-eight or forty: 

With Number Ten needles, cast on one hun 
dred and thirty-eight stitches, knit in rib 
bing of six plain and six purl for twelve 
inches. 

Now take the Number Five needles and 
reduce to eighty-eight stitches by knitting 
together as one stitch every second and third 
stitch, also the first two and last two stitches 
on needle. 

The body section of sweater is now to be 
knit in the following pattern: Knit four, 
purl two, ending needle in knit four. The 
next needle is knit plain. These two needles 
constitute the pattern, the first needle being 
the right side of work. Knit in this pattern 
for twenty-eight ridges (about eight and a 
half inches), then cast on thirty-six stitches 
at each side of work for sleeves, having one 
hundred and sixty stitches on needle, knit in 
pattern for twenty-two ridges; this is up to 
neck. Knit seventy stitches, put ona stitch 
holder, bind twenty stitches for neck, knit 
four ridges on the remaining seventy stitches, 
then add ‘one stitch at neck in every other 
ridge for eighteen ridges. Now bind off the 
thirty-six stitches of sleeve, continue knit- 
ting on the remaining stitches, again adding 
one stitch at neck, for twenty-eight ridges. 
There will be twenty-three stitches added in 
all. In last needle, increase to seventy-eight 
stitches, by knitting every third stitch dou- 
ble, also the first and last stitches. Now use 
large (Number Ten) needles and knit the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 
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To Crown the 
Holiday Feasts 


HOME JOURNAL 


Everymeal - Everyday 


When you serve Sunshine Fruit Cake at 
holiday festivities, family and guests will not 
be disappointed. 

Sunshine Sylvet Fruit Cake, light or dark, 
for your preference, is chock-full of nuts, 
plump raisins, tender citron, candied pine- 
apple and cherries, and delicate flavorings. 
And there are fragrant spices, too, blended 
just right to lend their subtle flavor. 


If you prefer fruit cake that is not so rich, 














Sunshine Hydrox Biscuit 


Sunshine Clover Leaves 


serve Sunshine Oxford Fruit Cake, pleasing in 
flavor with spices, raisins, citron,and flavorings. 


Besides, Sunshine Fruit Cake is an ideal 


dessert for many occasions, while others of 


the Sunshine list as delightful 


Your 


appreciate a Sunshine Fruit 


are equally 
to add variety to tempting desserts. 
friends will 
Cake as a holiday gift. 

Order them from your grocer’s now for all 
the holiday events. 























Fruit Gelatine 
Charlotte Russe 








and Oranges and Pineapple 


Canned sliced pineapple topped 
with a maraschino cherry tastes 
better when served with Sunshine 
Clover Leaves. 


For dessert at luncheon or dinner, 

have sliced oranges sprinkled with 
wdered sugar and served with 

Sunshine Hydrox Biscuit. 


Make fruit gelatine by your usual 
recipe. Line mold with Sun- 
shine Per-fet-to Wafers. Serve 
















with whipped cream. 


Sunshine Syloet Fruit Cake 
(light or dark) packed in 
/-lb., 2-lb., and 5-lb. tins. 


Sunshine Oxford Fruit Cake 
packed in I-lb. cartons and 
2\%-lb. and 5-lb. tins. 


Sauce recipes printed on 
every package. 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
Branches in over 100 Cities 














SOME electric washers lift 
and dip the soiled fabrics in 
a tub of sudsy water And 















it is a good method 








Other electric 


washers rock and 
toss the soiled fab 
rics to and fro in 
sudsy water. And 
it is a good method 
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The A BC Bg. 
Electric Laun- ie af 
dress does both. | @ 


Rapidly it alter- 
nates these good 
methods. And so 
it combines their 
advantages..... 





















































Its Dual Action Spares 
the Clothes 


The swift alternate lifting ({), dipping, rock- 
ing (), tossing of soiled things by the A BC 
Electric Laundress spares fabrics from wear 
by gently loosening and carefully flushing out 
all dirt. An exclusive, spring/ess mechanism 
effects this dual action (4) so quietly and 
smoothly that neither the ear nor one’s fingers 
on the lid can detect the frequent change of 
motion within. Such sturdy simplicity as 
this reveals, coupled with the advantages of 
two washers in one at the price of one, offers 
you an unparalleled value. 

Write for booklet, “The A BC of Washday,”’ 
and location of a dealer who will gladly 
demonstrate and name convenient terms. 


ALTrorFEeR Bros. Company 
Pioneer and leading makers of power washers 


PEORIA, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Executive Offices: Peoria, Illinois 








There is a 50% 
oversize motor 
nd a reversible 
swinging electric 
wringer. Choice of 


This pictures the | 


ABC Electri« 


ishes two ways 


at once All 











moving part ire copper or rust-re 
safely housed in a sisting, galva 
| nized iron tub, 


handsome metal 
‘ 4 maple or zinc drum 

















IT IS EASY TO MAKE THESE 
NEW SWEATERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 


plaited section as 
in back, in rib- 
bing of six plain 
and six purl, for 
twelve inches. 
Bind off very 
loosely. Make 
second front in 
same manner. 
Sew up underarm 
and sleeve seams. 

For the cuffs, 
pick up ninety 
stitches at sleev e. 
knit with large 
needles in ribbing 
of six plain and 
six purl for eight 
inches in length, 
for flare cuff. 
Bind off very 
loosely. To make 
the collar use 
Number Five 
needles, sixteen 
stitches. Knit 
plain for forty inches in length; bind. Sew 
to neck and down fronts of sweater, as illus- 
trated. 

There are two belts, each one of which 
is made as follows: Cast on twenty-four 
stitches. Knit, decreasing one stitch at one 
side of work only in each ridge until fourteen 
remain, then knit without decreasing until 
piece measures thirty inches in length. Sew 
to sweater as illustrated. Finish belts with 
fringe any desired length. 


A Crocheted Sweater for the Matron 


HE crocheted Copenhagen-blue sweater- 

coat, in which Miss Florence O’Deni- 
shawn has so graciously posed, is well suited 
to the matron. It requires for its making 
twelve ounces of Shetland floss and a Num- 
ber Two steel crochet hook. 

To make the sweater, chain one hundred 
and thirty-six, skip one stitch, work three sin- 
gle crochets in succession (one in each stitch), 
chain three, skip three and repeat across 
row, alternating three single crochet with 
three chains, ending in three single crochet 
Work four rows like this, having single 
crochet on top of single crochet and chains 
on top of chains. Then alternate the pat 
tern by working single crochet on top of 
chains and chains on top of single crochet, 
thereby forming a block effect, for another 
four rows. Alternate every four rows. Work 
in this way until the entire piece measures 
seventeen inches in length, then width 
should not exceed twenty inches 

Now chain one hundred and six at each 
side of work for sleeves, skipping the first 
chain, work in pattern as before until sleeves 
are six inches in width. This is up to neck; 
now work on only one hundred and ninety 
seven stitches (sixty-five patterns) for one 
side of front, until sleeves are twelve inches 
in width. Then stop working on sleeves and 

ontinue on the remaining stitches until there 

are as many blocks in front length as there 
vere at back before sleeves were put on. It 
is better to count than measure, to assure 
evenness of work. Work second front i 
same manner. 

Finish around bottom with four rows of 
double crochet stitches. For each cuff, wor} 
six rows of double crochet, having about 
fifty-two stitches in round. 

For the vest and sash, which are in one, 
chain ninety-one, skip first chain, work in pat 
tern for ten patterns (forty rows), then break 
yarn and, beginning in ninth block, counting 
down on the longer side of work, crochet five 
blocks across—that is, for fifteen stitches 
making the five patterns, and continue back 
and forth on these for thirty-two inches for 
one side of belt. 
Begin on other 
side in same way 
and make other 
side of belt. 

The collar is 
crocheted as fol- 
lows: Chain 
twenty-six, skip 
two chains, work 
one double cro- 
chet into each of 
the chains, hav- 
ing twenty-six 
double crochet 
stitches in row, 
for fourteen rows, 
then skip the last 
stitch of each 
row, on one side 
only, to shape the 
collar, until but 
five stitches re- 
main. Begin 
again at chain, 





Miss Dickson's Knitted Slip-On is of Navy 
and White Wool 





same manner. 
Sew to sweater 
as illustrated. 
The vest is in- 
serted as shown 
and attached on 
one side only 

on the other side 
it is buttoned. 
Work three rows 
of double crochet 
at top of vest 
one at bottom. 

Che navy wool 
slip-on sweater 
worn by Miss 
Dorothy Dick 
son, in striped 
design above, has 
borders in blue 
and white checks 
and requiresin all 
fourteen ounces 
of navy knitting 
yarn, four ply, 
and two ounces 
of white for trimming. These directions 
answer the purpose for either size thirty- 
eight or forty. Use one pair of Number Six 
knitting needles. 

First cast on eighty-four stitches, knit 
plain for eight ridges. Then knit in ribbing 
of three plain and three purl for three needles; 
the fourth needle is always knit plain, thereby 
forming a ridge on the right side of the work. 
These four needles constitute the pattern and 
will not be referred to again, as the entire 
sweater is made in this pattern. Knit in the 
pattern until the piece measures nineteen 
inches in length, then cast on sixty stitches 
at each side of work for sleeves. Having two 
hundred and four stitches on needle, knit 
eleven patterns; this is up to neck. 

Now knit ninety-three stitches, put on a 
stitch holder, bind eighteen stitches for neck, 
knit on the other ninety-three stitches, for 
eleven patterns. Now bind the sixty stitches 
of sleeve and knit one pattern on the re- 
maining thirty-three stitches. Put these 
thirty-three stitches on a stitch holder. Take 
other ninety-three stitches off holder at neck, 
knit other side up to same thirty-three 
stitches, then cast on eighteen stitches at 
center and join, again having eighty-four 
stitches on needle. Knit until there are as 
many patterns, beginning to count at sleeve, 
as there are at back, then knit eight ridges 
plain. Bind off loosely. Sew up underarm 
and sleeve seams, carefully matching pat 
tern 

For the block border, with the white yarn 
cast on eight stitches, knit seven ridges plain, 
change to navy, knit seven ridges. Alternate 
every seven ridges until piece is long enough 
to be sewed around sweater as illustrated 
about twenty-eight blocks in all. Make two 
pieces like this and sew together, alternating 
the blocks. Sew around bottom of sweater 
Make the same pieces in shorter lengths, for 


sleeves, and one piece around neck This 
veater may also be made in Shetland floss. 
It will then require ten ounces ol blue and 
one ounce of white 


The Crocheted Slip-On Sweater 


V ISS O'DENISHAWN’S rust-colored 
4 slip-on sweater at the bottom of this 
page may be crocheted of any of the stand- 
ard brands of fiber silk and requires one 
pound of the yarn. Usea Number Two steel 
crochet hook. These directions will fit a 
thirty-eight size or a forty 

One proceeds as follows: Chain one hun- 
dred and sixty, skip the first chain, work one 
single crochet in each of the next three chains, 
chain three, skip three chains, again work one 
single crochet in each of the next three chains. 
In this way work 
across the row, 
always alternat 
ing three chains 
with three single 
crochet stitches, 
ending in three 
single-crochet 
stitches. The 
latter will forma 
solid stripe, while 
the chains form 
an openwork 
stripe. There 
should betwenty- 
seven solid 
stripes and 
twenty-six open 
ones. Continue 
in this way, al- 
ways beginning 
the row with 
three single cro- 
chet and ending 
in same way, 














where collar was 
started,and work 
second half in 














Rust-Colored Fiber Silk Makes This Slip-On 
Worn by Miss O’Denishawn PAGE 183 
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Warners Rust-Proof __ 
In step with Fashion for Forty Years 


Through forty years of changing fashions, Warner’s Rust- 
Proof Corsets have retained their leadership. No matter what 
the mode—straight back or straight front, slender hips or 
rounded, slim waist or natural—Warner’s Rust-Proof Corsets 
have met each prevailing fashion, restraining the figure modishly 
but comfortably. 


And, though every bend and twist of the body is a strain on 
the corset, a Warner’s Rust-Proof retains its shape. You can 


*REMEMBER! wash it as often as you like, it is gvaranteed* not to rust, break 
Warner’s Rust-Proof 
is the guaranteed corset or tear. 


Front-lace and back-lace model. 


—— — 
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; —and now model kitchens are planned 
a with a specific place for the 
| HOOSIER 


HE process of modernizing kitchens already built, by putting 
HoosiER Kitchen Cabinets into them, has gone steadily on. 


Vhe diagram shows the floor-plan of Drudgery has been driven from over two million kitchens in this way. 

Vote Ye Pager rac’ hy aah or Recently the American housewife has visualized the new comfort 
to concentrate the work at the and convenience of having a kitchen built so as to make her work at the 

oe a Mate oo cate HOosIER most effective—a kitchen wherein the HOOSIER, from the very 

inet a * die p ple more effecti outset, is assigned its permanent place. 

ad as “ vi ie _— yee And why isn’t this reasonable and sensible? 


‘The Hoosier is the central working point in the kitchen. And it is 
most helpful when in perfect relation to the other kitchen working ' 
units, for the HOOSIER is designed to save steps. It concentrates most - 
of your kitchen work ina single, compact spot. Every needed utensil, 
every necessary ingredient is in its ideal location, ready to your hand 
as you sit before HOosIkrR’s big, uncluttered work-table. cin 

Quite naturally the best time to make sure of the perfect relation- 
ship between the HoosikR and the other essential units in your kitchen the 
is When the house is being planned. But whether you are going to att 
build or not, you NEED a HOOSIER—NOW. It offers you freedom from 
your most trying domestic drudgery. ria 


Send for the free booklet —‘‘ New Kitchen Short Cuts.’’ fort 


HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY twe 


Main Orrice: 1120 Jackson St., Newcastle, Indiana 


Brancu Orrices: Mezzanine Floor, Pacific Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 368 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


HOOSTHIR 


Saves Steps - 
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SCISSORS PLAY BUT LITTLE PART FF"). Hite 


IN THIS INTIMATE ATTIRE 


The petticoat at the right is made of one and a half yards 
of flesh silk Jersey and the same amount of two-inch silk 
fringe. Since the material runs around, there is but one 
seam. The fringe is set upon the selvage, and one-inch 
tucks with a two-inch space between are taken for the 
desired length. A hem in top is run with elastic. 


—— 





Ic Per Piidi~.Cheaheer Oats 





The negligee below goes on over the head, the straight 
plaited foundation of three yards of flesh chiffon being 
rounded out in the center for the neck and seamed up 
only to the armholes. The overdress, tacked to the slip at 
the neck, is a yard and a quarter of forty-inch printed 
chiffon, picoted in scallops with silver thread. 














One Costs lc 
One Costs 9c 
One Costs 12c 


Figure the cost of breakfast dishes compared with Quaker 
Oats. A large dish of Quaker Oats costs one cent. You will 
find that many dishes cost from 7 to 12 times that. 








Compare the cost per calory—the energy measure of food 
value. You will find that many lesser breakfasts cost 7 to 10 
times Quaker Oats. 





Compare the nutriment. The oat is the food of foods. It is 
almost the ideal food in balance and completeness. It is the 
great body-builder, the great vim-food. Everybody needs it 
every day. 

Start the day on Quaker Oats. It embodies 16 needed ele- 
ments. It is rich in minerals, without which folks are under- 


One takes three yards of any material forty fed. Then use the saving to buy costlier foods for dinner. 
inches wide for the negligee at the left, folds 
it crosswise and rounds out the neck. After 
leaving plenty of room for the arms, measure 





six inches in from the selvage on each side Cost Per 1000 Calories Cost Per Serving 
and stitch to the lower corners. Slits at the 
waist are picoted for thecord. Cherry velveteen Quaker Oats ‘ . 6Yc Dish Quaker Oats Ic 


is lovely lined with marine-blue Georgette, 
girdled and tasseled with a blue wool cord Average meats . . 45c 4 ounces meat : : 8c 
Average fish . . 5Oc | Servingfish . . . 8c 
9 ° 

For the nightgown below, fold three yards of Hens eggs e ° . 65c Single chop - ° « Mae 
forty-inch material crosswise, round out neck | Vegetables . llcto75c | Twoeggs . .. . 9 t 
and put five rows of shirring, finishing nine 
inches long, from neck to selvage, one-half inch 
apart. Seam up the sides to armholes, and 
girdle with ribbon run through eyelets. If 7 M k Wh a'/ 4 

white is chosen for the gown, bind all the , ar at ou et 
edges with color and have ribbons to match 

















Quaker Oats supplies 1,810 calories of nutri- 
ment per pound. Round steak yields 890, eggs 
635. Quaker Oats has about 7% of waste and 
water. Steak has about 70%, eggs 76%, dressed 
fish 85% of waste and water.’ 

Note the food you get. Mark how many 
times as far your dollars go in oats. And you 
6% cents get a most delicious breakfast from flavory 


Quaker 
Oats 


From Queen Grains Only 


Figured silk, bro- 
caded crépe or 
printed rose Geor- 
gette would make 
the simple negligee 
attheright. Picota 
round or V neck in 
the center of mate- 
rial thirty-six or 
forty inches wide. 
Then seam up the 
sides, leaving 
twenty inches for 
armholes. Now try 
on, and measure 
from neck down 
front to the level of 
the hip bone, and 
three inches below 
that point sew an 
inch-and-a-hal/ 
band of material on 
the wrong side. Run 
through an elastic 
that will fit around 
hips to give blouse 
effect. Hem at bot- 
tom and picot all 
other edges. 









45 cents 
Per 1000 calories 


This brand is flaked from just the 
rich, plump, flavory grains. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. The 
puny, insipid oats are all discarded. 





This extra flavor costs no extra 

price. It has won millions the world 

50 cents over to this brand. For yeur own 
Per 1000 calories sake see that you get it. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover. 














































Look for this Triple 
Seal Top and the 
Famous Water Seal 
Groove 
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Why You Can Bake Bread and 
Pies in a Fireless Cookstove 


Fireless cooking is no longer limited to boiling 
and stewing. You can bake and roast foods in 
Toledo Fireless Cookstoves just as you would in 
your kitchen range. The secret of such marvelous 
results is found in patented construction features 
exclusive with these fireless cookstoves. i. 


Foremost of these features is the triple seal top, 

with the famous Water Seal, a U-shaped groove 

in the top of the aluminum compartment lining, 
which, water filled, is a final seal against heat /} 
leakage around the cover. ‘The locked-in heat is fs 
intense enough ( 
for any kind of : ) 
rapid cooking. SZ. 


: =e 
f 4) 


| S| Inaddition, the extra- 
Neon! / Steam) heavy insulation pre- 
/ j vents the escape of 








¥ ne Ny 








i we heat through com- 
y partment walls; and 
PY. the Automatic Pres 
Wi sure Regulator allows the surplus steam to escape and 
permits the perfect baking and browning for which Toledo 
( (| Fireless Cookstoves are noted. 
al 
1} Only because of these heat-conserv- 
Vv ( ing features can you, without pre- 
ay heating foods, bake biscuits in fifteen 
7 minutes, pies in twenty or thirty 
minutes; turn out perfectly FREE BOOK! 





browned loaves of bread in = your dealer will show 
an hour; or aroast chicken, you Toledos; or we will 
tender, juicy, delicious, in send you “Delicious 

h > and a half. And Fireless Cooked 
an hour and a half. nc Dishes,” a fukn enake- 


only in Toledo Fireless ing demonstration 
Cookstoves will you find booklet, with photo- 

. , fh graphs in color, and rec- 
these features, to insure a jpes. Address Dept. 11. 


perfection in fireless cooking 
otherwise impossible. Look 
for them when you buy a 
fireless cookstove. 


Ideal Model Domestic Science Model 
Solid oak, cabinet-built case, specially vulcanized Steel cabinet, with handsome enamel finish 


The Toledo Cooker Co. 
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PRETTY THINGS TO GIVE AND GET 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Of brick-red duvetine, laced with crocheted 
wool cords, is the collar worn at the right. 
The bag in the hands is an emerald chiffon 
circle twenty-seven inches in diameter, lined 
with satin. Gold picoted ruffles, gold roses 
and cords finish it. 











Brown tulle, gold rib- 
bon and gay flowers 
make the theater cap 
with the upstanding 
plaiting. Dull gold 
lace, brown velvet rib- 
bon and rosettes of 
velvet and roses make 
the mob cap. The 
third cap is black 
net, finished with 
silver threads and 
three black tips. The 
ten-inch-wide net 
scarf is trimmed 
with overlapping | 

| 

| 


tails in pairs. 


The first bag at the right is of 
four pieces of brocaded ribbon, 
four inches wide, laced with me- 
tallic cord through embroidered 
eyelets. Silver lace is lined with 
orchid satin for the bag at the ex 
treme right. A piece of Chinese 
embroidery makes the lower part 
of the third bag, while the upper 
bart is of bands of the embroid- 
ery connected, with gold lace, the 
outer corners of which have been 
cut off and seamed up. 













PINT 4 3 
Pal cot OAT 

















The wool-tasseled 

button-trimmed duve- 
tine bag above is formed 
by folding to the center 
the corners of a twenty- 


four-inch square, 


stitching them together 
and cutting a circle in 
center top six inches in 
diameter. The bottom 
of the lower bag is an 
oval piece of brocade, 
with upper part of 
shirred chiffon. 













All Designs by Ethel Bushe 




















After the straw crown of last summer's hat has been colored, topped with silk and 
trimmed with gay fruits to make the workbasket at the right, the brim may be 
painted a vivid red, topped with black satin and finished with Chinese tassels for 
the larger workbag at the left. One thoroughly wets the straw before shirring the 
crown opening together. The catchall is of straw bound with linen. 


— _ 
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A study of childhood, from The Watton Studio of 
Oklahoma City, in a Collins Ultrafine Folder 
Mounting as used by most discriminating portraitists 


THE LADtIs&® s§s 
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the carefree days 


The endearing charm of childhood can now be 
caught and fixed to impart joy and inspiration 
down through the years. Such is the achieve- 
ment of the professional photographer. His 
portraits are memory’s milestones, and speak as 
words never can. They illuminate endlessly, 
these beacons of love and gladness, and nothing 
can take their place. 

Every anniversary should be recorded by its 
gem of portraiture. 

These photographers who value prestige are 
proud to place their best prints in Collins Ultrafine 
Folder Mountings, which bear this Oak Leaf hall- 
mark — 


Collins Ultrafine Folders are preferred for the 
added quality and individuality they give to the 
perfect portrait. 

THROUGH the Civil War period, photographers 
knew no mounts but Collins Keeping pace with the 


progress of photography, Collins mounts have con- 
tinued to advance — in originality, beauty and quality 


A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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How Some 

| Women Know 
i 

| 





the Careless 
Home 


| “When I go into a kitchen and see roaches 
or.water bugs crawling over food and lurk- 
ing about cracks,” said a famous domestic 
science teacher, “‘I know the mistress for a 
careless woman. Roaches are not simply 
dirty; they are dangerous because they 
infect food, cause waste and may even 
bring serious disease,’ 





No woman need suffer with roaches, They 
can be killed—every last one. Thorough 
treatment with Black Flag will rid any 
home of roaches, and its use once or twice 
a month will keep them away afterward. 


a 


In using Black Flag for roaches the whole 
house must be treated. Spray the Black 
Flag powder (with a powder gun) thickly 
into cracks and corners around sinks, 
stoves, closets or wherever roaches are 
seen. Roaches do not eat Black Flag: 
they breathe it—and die. 


Black Flag kills ants, flies, fleas, mos- 
quitoes, roaches, bedbugs, some moths, 
and lice on animals, birds or plants. It is 
the simplest insecticide to use; the quick 
est and surest in killing insects; and yet it 
is nOn-poisonous to people and animals 
and cannot harm painted or varnished 
surfaces, clothing, furs, leather, etc. 


PPT Le 


-_ — 
n> 


Keep Black Flag constantly in the house 
and use it carefully as directed and no in 
sect pests will bother you. Sold in sealed ; 
glass bottles at drug, department, grocery 
and hardware stores; or sent direct-by 
mail on receipt of price. 


er 
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HE U. S. Government (Agricul- 

tural Department Bulletin No. 771) 
proves that glass containers keep in- 
sect powder fresh and strong for 
years, and that exposure to moisture 
and heat destroys the killing power of 
insect powder. Buy Black Flag IN 
THE SEALED GLASS BOTTLE— 
not just “insect powder’’ in paper 
bags or boxes. 


BLACK FLAG 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Except West of 
Rockies 
















Trade 
Mark 


BLAC 
FLAG 


is NOT 
a Poison 
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It is probable that no other monument in 
the world has been so studiously enriched 
with subsidiary memorials so incorporated 
that they seem inseparably fused into the de- 
sign as a whole. It embodies not alone the 
stirring events of the Revolution but the 
entire history of the nation and its prog- 
ress. From font to chancel rail, and from 
pulpit to lamps, every detail has historic 
significance. 


The Cloister of the Colonies 


HE first feature to draw the eye from 

contemplation of the chapel proper is 
the Cloister of the Colonies, which, as 
Mr. Guerin’s drawing shows, forms a porte- 
cochére. The cloister is a singularly beauti- 
ful memorial to the thirteen original col- 
onies, to each of which will be devoted a bay 
when the quadrangle shall finally be com- 
pleted. In the present state of the cloister 
there are three bays not yet built, the 
colonies now represented being New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware, New York, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire and South Carolina. Their 
bays were all erected by individuals and pa- 
triotic societies. In the center of the wad «8 
floor of each bay is sunk a brass replica of 
the colonial seal, above which, on the 
central boss of each hand-carved oak ceiling, 
are emblazoned the state arms. The Vir- 
ginia bay, erected in 1907—three hundredth 
anniversay of the founding of James- 
town—bears over its outer arch the 


A SHRINE FOR THE AGES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


names of their descendants, patriots who 
fought or in other ways worked for the cause 
of Independence. Fronting the pews, one 
on each side, are two elaborately carved 
screens, dedicated respectively to the 
major generals and the brigadier generals 
of the Continental Army. 

Facing the pew screens we find still other 
memorials in the form of pulpit, parclose and 
lectern, a threefold unit of the utmost ele- 
gance, cut in Indiana limestone. The pulpit 
bears the arms of Washington and the 
Crusaders’ cross, both of which are repeated 
in the cast-bronze sermon desk. On the 
base is this inscription: 

George Washington was first appointed 
Church Warden in Truro Parish, October 3rd, 
1763. 


The lectern is of unique interest in that it 
is the sole monument at Valley Forge to a 
British soldier. It commemorates Washing- 
ton’s service as General Braddock’s aid in 
his disastrous expedition against the French, 
and stresses particularly the Virginian’s last 
tribute to his dead chief: 

George Washington read the Prayer Book 
office for the Burial of the Dead at the Inter- 
ment of Major General Edward Braddock, 
July 14, 1755. 

The choir is not yet complete, yet even in 
its partially furnished condition it is a joy. 
There will be more pews in it and more 
screens and also additional choir stalls. The 


. 


vault and was overlooked when the sarcoph- 
agus was sealed. It is engraved, in script: 
“‘George Washington, Born February 22, 
1732, Died December 14, 1799.” 

In the steps leading to the altar have been 
chiseled these lines by Tennyson: 

His work is done ; 

But while the race of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 


‘And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure 


Till in all lands, and thro’ all human story, 
The path of duty be the way of glory. 


Leaving the chancel end of the chapel, 
one’s attention is called to a small bronze 
statuette of Washington set in a canopied 
niche near the lectern. This bronze, sculp- 
tured by Franklin Simmons and cast in 
Rome by Nisini, has been pronounced the 
finest statue of the Commander since that 
of Houdon which is preserved in the capitol 
at Richmond. It was erected in memory of 
the late Abbie J. Reeves Burk, wife of the 
founder of the Washington Memorial and 
one whose efforts materially helped in its 
establishment. 


An Abiding Faith 


) THE right of the main doorway is a 
carved octagonal font of limestone, bear- 

ing on each face the Washington arms. On 
the angles are shields, with the Crusaders’ 
cross, and on the wall behind the 

font a most interesting inscription 





arms of the Virginia Company, com- 
posed of the arms of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and France, with the 
motto: “En dat Virginia quintam,”’ 
set between symbols representing 
the gifts of the English Church to 
America. The inner arch bears the 
arms of Washington. 

Built as an integral part of the New 
York bay, which faces west toward 
the company streets where the log 
huts stood, is a very lovely outdoor 
pulpit, fronting on a grove wherein 
have been planted, in the form of a 
cross, a number of elms sent from 
Mount Vernon. This space will be 
known as the Woodland Cathedral, 
and adjoining it is to be laid out an 
evergreen chapel containing a bronze 
statue of Washington at prayer. The 
whole conception of the Cloister of 
the Colonies is appealing; the vistas 
through it are superb; the charm of its 
close, planted with laurel and rhodo- 
dendron, isenhanced bya bronze “ Sac- 
rifice and Devotion,” by Bela Pratt, 
in honor of the mothers of the nation. 

Entering the chapel one is at once 
inipressed with the stately beauty of 
its lines and the soft radiance of the light 
filtered through its remarkable memorial win- 
dows. These are stained glass, in the manner 
of the famous windows in Chartres Cathe 
dral, of such a mellowness that one is uncon- 
scious of the actual color scheme until, on 
closer analysis, it becomes evident that, with 
the white walls adjoining, the national red, 
white and blue form the keynote. 





The Freedom of Thought 


N THE space of this article it is scarcely 

possible to enumerate all the subjects 
treated in the window designs. They range 
from “St. Peter Preaching at Jerusalem” to 
thirty-six episodes in Washington’s life. The 
general theme of the windows, briefly, is this: 
Beginning with the great window over the 
altar, which represents Christ giving to men 
the fuller life, the window to the left repre- 
sents the carrying of the Gospel to the na- 
tions of the earth. Over the pulpit, the 
window—not yet placed—will symbolize the 
new birth seen in the freedom of thought, 
and over the lectern, one showing the free- 
dom of the Bible. Then follow the windows 
of Discovery, Settlement, Expansion, De- 
velopment, Revolution, Patriotism, Democ- 
racy and Union. The last window, over the 
entrance, shows the union of all these in- 
fluences of religion, literature, art, science 
and institutions in Washington, the greatest 
American. The work of Nicola d’Ascenzo, 
in whose Philadelphia studio they were de- 
signed and made, these windows are of great 
inspirational and artistic value, worthy re- 
vivals of an art that is almost lost. 

Everything in and about the chapel is 
exquisite in taste and craftsmanship. The 
entrance porch gates, given by the descend- 
ants of Colonel Samuel Waples and Major 
Thomas Custis, are beautiful examples of 
wrought iron by Samuel Yellin, of Phila- 
delphia. The pews, known as the Pews of 
the Patriots, and said to be unequaled in 
America, are by Mr. Medary, already men- 
tioned as the architect of the chapel, who 
also designed the other furnishings. From 
the front of the chapel they run up either 
side of the central aisle, each pew a memorial 
in itself, bearing arms and inscriptions of 
historic interest, commemorating, in the 





Humoresque 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM 


HEN the stars are breaking and my 
secret heart is aching 
With the pain of love for you, O bride 
of dreams; 
When the hush is falling and a lonely 
hope is calling 
And the world of men a shadow seems, 


Then I am calling into the silence, 
For now the spaces sever. 
I am calling your wonder name, 
Fair as a white flame: 
I am thine and thou art mine forever. 
These words were written to be sung to the music of the 


Humoresque; the first four lines to be repeated for the end 
of the song. 


— 


has been cut, containing the record 
of Washington’s birth and baptism 
as recorded by him in his mother’s 
Bible: 


George Washington was made a 
Member of Christ, the Child of God, 
and an Inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, in the Sacrament of Holy Bap- 
tism Ministered according to the Use 


Font is a Memorial, and this the Rec- 
ord: George Washington, Son of Augus- 
tine & Mary, his Wife, was Born ye 11th 
Day of February, 1732 about 10 in the 
morning & was Baptized on the 3th of 
April following, Mr. Beverly Whiting & 
Cap’t Christopher Brooks Godfathers 
and Mrs. Mildred Gregory Godmother. 


Near the font is an extremely in- 
teresting relic in the form of the strong 
box used by Robert Morris, financier 
of the Revolution, during the cam- 
paigns for Independence. In the main 
entrance porch to the chapel empha- 
sis has been laid on the religious char- 
acter of Washington. Chiseled in the 
limestone walls on either side are in- 








stalls now in place are worth journeying 
many miles to see. Rivaling as they do, 
without question, the best examples of 
carving and design in the Gothic cathedrals 
of Europe, they give renewed testimony to 
the erudition and taste of the architect and 
to the art of Mr. Edward Maene, of Phila- 
delphia, who carved them. Each stall com- 
memorates a brigade at Valley Forge, begin 
ning with the Life Guard of the Commander 
in Chief—which was utilized as a model 
corps by Baron Steuben to demonstrate his 
maneuvers when he was drillmaster at this 
encampment. Continental soldiers, carved 
in oak, with correctly colored uniforms, 
stand in the niches. Other brigades thus 
commemorated are those of Wayne, Con- 
way, Muhlenberg, Varnum and Huntington. 

High above the choir, on both sides of the 
lofty chancel, are hung memorial flags—re- 
productions in silk of the standards borne 
by the Continental troops. These flags are 
to be replaced by new ones from time to time, 
and, as each is replaced, it will be presented 
to the governor of one of the states, to be 
hung in the schools as a means of extending 
the influence of Valley Forge and carrying 
its message to the rising generation. 


“All are Memorials” 


HE door on the right of the chancel, 

leading into the vestry, is a beautiful 
memorial to Brigadier General Jedediah 
Huntington of Connecticut, a close friend of 
Lafayette, Steuben and Pulaski, who served 
in the courts-martial which tried General 
Charles Lee for misconduct at Monmouth 
and which condemned Major André to death. 
This memorial, given by Huntington’s de- 
scendants, is notable for its ironwork, by 
Yellin, which won a prize at the Americani- 
zation Exhibition. 

The prayer desk, the organ, the lamps— 
hand carved in lead by Hollingsworth Pierce 
and adorned with illuminated inscriptions 
and family arms—the chancel rail, the altar 
and the reredos, the altar cross and the altar 
vases, all these are memorials. In the face 
of the altar itself, a block of Indiana lime- 
stone weighing ten tons, has been set the 
name plate from the outer case of Washing- 
ton’s coffin, which fell on the floor of the 





scriptions, one taken from the general 

orders at Valley Forge, in which, when 
arranging the hour of divine service for the 
army, Washington wrote as follows: 

While we are zealously performing the Duties 
of good Citizens and Soldiers, we certainly ought 
not to be inattentive to the higher Duties of 
Religion. To the distinguished Character of 
Patriot it should be our highest Glory to add 
the more distinguished Character of Christian 

In the porch windows has been placed 
Washington’s valedictory prayer for the 
people of the United States: 

I commend the interests of our dearest 
country to the protection of Almighty God, and 
those who have the superintendence of them to 
his holy keeping 


To Teach Americanism 


LFF pare the chapel is completed each panel 
of the roof will be dedicated to one of 
the states and each will bear the state arms, 
carved and painted. The panels follow the 
order in which the states entered the Union, 
beginning with Delaware and ending with 
Arizona. In the floor under each bay of the 
Roof of the Republic will be a bronze tablet 
with the arms of the states represented 
above, the names of the states and the 
names of the donors. 

There is to be more than the chapel in the 
Washington Memorial at Valley Forge. The 
design of which the chapel is a part com- 
prises a Porch of the Allies, dedicated to the 
soldiers of the Old World who helped fight 
for the freedom of the New; a Patriots’ Hall 
in which patriotic organizations may hold 
meetings; a Thanksgiving Tower; the Wash- 
ington Memorial Library and the Valley 
Forge Museum of American History. This 
entire group will be a monument of surpass- 
ing loveliness. 


We hear, nowadays, a great deal con- 
cerning Americanism. We want our schools 
to produce Americans; we want the alien 
who adopts this country as his home to 
understand the ideals on which this nation 
was founded. To. advance the work of 
Americanization, there can be no more 
effectual course than to make known, on 
every hand, the lessons of courage, tenacity 
and high purpose exemplified in the life of 
Washington at Valley Forge. 





of the Church of England, whereof this. 
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WHEN summer goes and days are chill 
And winter winds blow coldand shrill, 
| must stay in and play alone 
At games and fancies of my own. 


Each morning when my daddy’s gone, 
And mother puts her apron on, 

| run and tell my Kiddie-Kar 
To take me where the fairies are. 


Around the table, past the chairs, 

Then to the nook beneath the stairs— 
| say a charm and wave my hand 

And find myself in Fairy-land. 


[There is no winter there, no snow; 
On every side the flowers grow, 

And fairies come on shining wings 
To show me all their fairy things. 
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IN FAIRY-LAND 


In long, mysterious silver halls 
I hear the merry elfin calls, 

I see the twinkling pixie dances, 
The princes held in magic trances. 


The candy castles, white and red, 
Houses of cake and gingerbread, 
Where fairies sit and tell their friends 

A fairy tale that never ends. 


O, you who do not understand 
Just how to go to Fairy-land, 

I'll whisper to you how to do it— 
A Kiddie-Kar will take you to it. 








@H.C. WHITE CO 


HERE are so few of the outdoor 

toys which a child can also use 
indoors that the coming of snow is often 
a time of woe for the child and worry 
for the mother. But the child who 
owns a Kiddie-Kar never complains of 
“nothing to do.” 

It is just as much fun indoors as out, 
for girls and boys both. It is so con- 
structed that it does not injure floors 
or rugs, is so easily controlled that the 
child does not bang the furniture, and 
is practically noiseless. 

There are no adjustments to pinch 
the fingers or get out of order. 

Only the tremendous number of 
Kiddie-Kars sold makes possible the low 
prices shown at the left hand corner of 
this page. 

You will find Kiddie-Kar wherever 
juvenile vehicles are sold. 


REAL KIDDIE-KARS ARE MADE ONLY BY WHITE 





Made in five Sizes 


No. 1—for 1-2 years, $ 


2.00 
No. 2—for'2-3 years 2.75 
No. 3—for 3-4 years 3.50 ee 
No. 4—for 4°§ years 4.00 
No. 5—for over §yrs. 4.50 


Kiddie-Kar Trailer 2.00 


Higher west of the Mississippi 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


MADE IN AMERICA FOR AMERICAN GIRLS AND BOYS 


The only genuine KIDDIE- 
KAR is made by the H. C 
White Company of North 
Bennington, Vt In Canada, 
Canadian K. K. Company, 
Elora, Ontario. In England, 
H. A. Moore & Co. Ltd., Pre- 
mier House, Southampton Row, 
London, W. C. I. The name 
KIDDIE-KAR is a registered 
trade-mark; it is always on 
the seat. The KIDDIE-KAR 
is protected by four patents. 
































































Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 


It Sews With Ease 


Do all your own sewing and enjoy it! Simply 
place this little motor under the hand wheel of 
your sewing machine (old or new); instantly 
No scre “WS 





chi inge it to a self-operating electric. 

r bolts to attach 
Sews slow or fast without effort or drudgery; no 
more broken thread; 


. 

It Whips Cream 

The Cream Whipper Attachment is a most ingen- 

ious device. Without effort you can w hip cream & 

beat eggs, or make delicious m: 1yonnaise eS 

things you have wished could be done 
by power instead of by hand. 


It Fans Wonderfully 


And when you are not sewing, and the 


no skill required to oper: ate. 


always runs right. 








rte) weather is warm, you can with ease summon cool 
breezes by simply attaching the ingenious fan de 
¢ vice to the Hamilton Beach Home Motor. Imm« 
L—~ Boof diately you have all the comfort of anexpensive fan. 
) \ ' /"\ oils. 
m\ r VA . 
SEB It Sharpens Knives 
i} Sari, Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled in the 
/ a z , ° 
Y Grinding Attachment. You know how much of 
Sharpens the time you work with dull knives because you 


have no satisfac tory way to shi arpen them. Now 
you can always have keen edged cutlery. 


It Polishes Silver 


The bugbear of silver cleaning day no longer 
exists for you when you have the Polishing At 
tachment right at hand to brighten the silver. It 
works a magic transformation—quickly and 
without effort on your part. 





Polishes 


Phone Your Dealer for a Free Trial 


Any Electric, Hardware, or Sewing Machine Dealer 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


at you? I’d leave it to anyone passing if 
they would ever put you down for anything 
more than a ticket for the sewing circle.”’ 

“‘What’s the matter?” Eudora was in- 
terested. 


ATTER? Hair and clothes mostly. 

Wasn’t going to say anything at first; 
thought you were one of those country 
‘stenogs’ who were sending money home to 
the old folks and trying to live on the rest. 
But after you’d give out that they’d both 
croaked, when you didn’t kick for extra pay 
and you brought ma all them things—well, 
I changed my mind. Now, if I’ve got your 
number right, you’ve got a little cash saved 
up ready to spend, only you don’t know who 
to spend it on.” Sadie stopped and sur- 
veyed Eudora with kindly scorn. “‘ Take it 
from me, E. P., you can stand to spend it 
on yourself. Why, you look as if you was 
cast for the district school-teacher up at 
Squihunk.” 

Eudora laughed again. 
cast me?” 

The girl settled back in her chair; she was 
growing more serious every minute. “I'd 
like to give you the truth, if you wouldn’t 
get sore and think I was kidding you.” 

“T won't.” 

“Well, if someone should happen along 
and give you the right kind of a chance, if 
they’d set the stage right so you could put on 
some swell clothes and get Liz, her that works 
at Hepner’s hair parlors, to fix your hair— 
why, you could play a straight lead. I’m 
not saying, mind you, that you’re what every- 
one would call pretty; but if you ain’t pretty 
you’re something else. Now I'll be doing 
nothing all my life but holding down Cuke’s 
outside office and shoving a lot of others 
along to success; but you—well, you’re dif- 
ferent. You could star in most any show you 
chose—business, the swell life or just mar- 
riage.” 

Eudora could see a lump rise in the thin 
white throat and stay there. She leaned 
across the coverless marble-top table and 
laid her hand on one of the girl’s. “‘ You’re 
splendid, Sadie, and you’ll have your chance 
some day, see if you don’t. But if you really 
care enough about my looks to bother with 
them, and the office will give us a half day 
Saturday, you can take me to Liz and any 
store after that that you want to pick out.” 


“How would you 


HAT evening she skipped “ night school”’ 

and telephoned Jimmy Barnes. She had 
not seen him since that first time, and the 
memory of his rather sore disappointment 
had kept her from sending for him until she 
had something encouraging to tell. He lost 
no time in getting there and found Eudora 
on the roof in her steamer chair with another 
one near by empty. 

The girl pointed to it. ‘‘There it is, wait- 
ing for you, Jimmy Barnes; and you had 
better sit down at once, because too much 
good news, thrown suddenly at a man, is apt 
to be upsetting.” 

“T can stand it,’ he muttered. “I’ve 
waited four weeks.” 

“Four weeks minus twenty-four hours,” 
she corrected him sweetly. ‘And take it all 
in all, it’s little enough time to acquire wis 
dom and caution. I’m not quite through yet, 
a about two weeks more, and then I will 
be all ready for the play in earnest. In the 
meantime I want a copy of it; and what’s 
the name? If you ever told me I’ve for 
gotten it.” 

“T thought I'd call it ‘ America’s Arcady.’”’ 

“That won’t do—too classy.”” Eudora 
laughed at her ready adoption of office ver- 
nacular. “It’s got to be something awfully 
pat and homelike. Wait a minute—I’ve got 
it! How about ‘Home Again’? No one needs 
to ask who’s home again? Everybody will 
know it means the boys, all of them, back 
from France, Germany, Archangel, the Bor- 
der and the high seas. Well?” 

“Tt’s good; better than mine.’”’ The man 
agreed to it without any sign of wounded 
conceit. ‘‘ Now it’s my turn to ask questions. 
What’s the news?”’ 

Eudora told him. When she brought forth 
the name of Michael Quiggan he whistled as 
if it meant something. When she told about 
the episodes of 
running the of- 
fice, copying 
the play and 
watching the 
rehearsals, he 
chuckled; and 
when she 
spread out 
some of the in- 
formation she 
had acquired 
for him to con- 
sider, he sat up 
straight and 
pounded the 
arms of his 
chair with en- 
thusiasm. 

“You're a 
wonder! 



















Please forgive my grouch, and shake’’; and 
again they wrung each other’s hands over 
the bargain that was theirs. 

Saturday turned out a half holiday, and 
Eudora and Sadie repaired to the hair par- 
lors and the transforming art of Liz. Sadie 
evidently had in mind the combination of a 
permanent wave and a conservative Hotten- 
tot dressing over the ears; but on taking 
down Eudora’s hair it was discovered to be 
curly and sufficiently ample to allow jor 
alrnost any treatment. 

Sadie regarded it with amazement. ‘‘ Well 
you certainly take all the orchestra chairs! 
You've slicked it back so smooth and twisted 
it up so tight it didn’t look to be more’n a 
handful, and straight at that. Heavens, Liz, 
you can do anything with that!” 

And Liz did. Her fingers belied the clumsy 
limitation of her name. When she had fin 
ished with Eudora, Sadie was on the verge of 
immediate explosion; she could hardly give 
the girl time enough to pay her bill and pin 
on her hat. 

“Come along. Let her go, Liz. I can’t 
wait to dress her up to that hair.” 


T WAS accomplished finally, but it took 

more than Eudora had intended to spend, 
and sufficient to make Sadie’s eyes fairly pop 
out of her head. But thoroughness hadi 
always been one of Eudora’s characteristics. 
She was quite willing to believe that she 
needed special dressing for her adventure 
quite as much as she needed special training. 

As the two girls stood before a mirror in 
one of the store dressing rooms, scrutinizing 
the results, each realized in her own way 


‘what an elusive change it was. There was 


nothing pronounced; nothing to make you 
hold your breath and say ‘‘ How surprising! 
How very remarkable!” It was the same 
Eudora Pratt Post who had been loved by 
Sarah Filbert and Elijah MacPherson, liked 
by the office of Michael Quiggan and ad- 
mired by Jimmy Barnes. The same person, 
mind you; but this time done by a great 
artist. Eudora undoubtedly did not realize 
a half of it because of its very subtlety, but 
in her heart she knew that this incongruous, 
illiterate girl beside her had done something 
that was bound to stamp her and her touch 
on the world for all the days to come. 

She turned impulsively and swept Sadie 
into a warm embrace. “I can’t thank you 
thanks sound too poor and cheap—but some 
day I’m going to try and do something for 
you that means as much.” 

Sadie grinned triumphantly. ‘Gee, you 
don’t need to thank me; it’s been fun. The 
only thing that hurts is the hole it’s made in 
your savings. But it’s worth it, even if you 
have to mortgage your lunches for the next 
sixty days.” 

No one spoke of the change except Sarah 
Filbert, who announced, after a careful sur 
vey of all the new things, that she reckoned 
there would be more clothes to hang in the 
closet now for the buffalo bugs to chew. In 
the office Eudora was followed by many pairs 
of searching eyes that looked plainly be 
wildered. 

Sadie seemed to extract the only amuse 


ment out of it. ‘They ain’t able to make up 
their minds whether it’s you that’s improved 
or their eyesight,” she chuckled 


But Eudora was too absorbed in the out 
come of the next few days to care what 
anyone thought. She was getting ready for 
a self-appointed interview that she had 
arranged in her own mind with Michael 
Quiggan for the last day of the week. But 
on the sixth day Fate took an unexpected 
hand in the matter. 


UDORA had been working all the morn- 

ing in the outer office when the manager 
rang for her. As she dropped into her usual 
chair and opened her notebook, ready, she 
was not expecting anything except the cus- 
tomary ha at plunge into rapid dictation. 
None came, however; she waited a moment, 
then looked up, to find Michael Quiggan’s 
eyes hard upon her. The expression was 
quizzical, and it was very evident that he 
was not thinking about his letters. 

Her steady look brought about an equally 
unexpected confusion. He cleared his throat, 
hesitated, then 
started to dic 
tate. 

The first 
paragraph 
dragged; there 
were two mis 
takes in the 
second; at the 
third he dug 
his hands deep 
in his pockets 
and swore, af- 
ter which he 
apologized. 


CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 127 
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‘Mun’ 


prevents all body odors 


No matter how crowded the gathering, you can enjoy the 
comfortable assurance that your body and clothing are free from 
all odors of perspiration or other body odors. Use a little 
“Mum” daily, and retain, all day and evening, the sweet fresh- 
ness that the bath imparts. 

25c at drug and department stores, or from us by mail. 


George B. Evans 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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: Welcoming the 


newcomers 


Patter, patter down the stairway of Life! 
Every hour of the day hundreds of tiny feet 
join in—“toting” their bundles of . silk-spun 
skin and touchy nerves into this funny 


old world. 


But science has given a thought to the little ed 
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strangers—perfected a beneficial infant's o— 
preparation: Johnson’s Baby Powder. And rossed it 
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Baby Powder 


Next to the mother, physician and nurse, the druggist is the 
New Baby’s best friend. He alone can supply Baby with all the 
known requisites of health. He alone—of all merchants—is 
fitted by scientific training to buy and sell articles that have to 
do with Baby's welfare. Mothers need the druggist; he nes hi 
deserves the mother’s patronage. gue fe 

Your druggist has J. & J. Tooth Paste—a scientific prepara- gate 


tion for the teeth. Write for mouth hygiene information. th a 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 





don’t do it often. But, 


rit all, Miss Post, what’s hap 
1 to you? Please close that 
‘k and forget it.” 


suddenly turn human. He had 
handed her a confession like a small 
boy raking up some offense of the 
past. She wondered what she was 
He crossed the room and re- to do with it, what Michael Quig- 
rossed it, coming back to stand on gan wanted her to do. 
the rug in front of Eudora’s chair. Then, because inspiration failed 
“T’ve made it my business all my her and the manager was still look- 
life to study types. It’s partofmy work; got ing at her as if he expected her to say 
to understand them to get them played right; something, she plunged headlong into the 
first of all, got to know them. Now I’d_ interview which she had intended for the 
thought I'd fixed your type the first day you next day. “‘I—it—everybody feels that way 
came in; had it all settled and off my mind, about anything they don’t know. I do; 
and now you’ve spoiled it. What’s happened — that’s why—I wanted to ask you something, 
to your” afavor. Mr. Quiggan, a friend of mine has 
written a play. I think it’s a great play. 
TS girl hardly knew whether to smile or Would you read it and, if it is great, would 
not; but the manager saved herthetrou- you produce it? I don’t mean finance it; 





e of having to make up her mind. there’s money for that; but would you stand 
He went straight on: “And that isn’t all. back of it?” 
I haven’t spoken of it before, but you’ve Eudora felt her words tumbling about her 





hanged my dictation, too, changed words ears in a wretched, meaningless jumble; and 
and sentences, whole sentences. Why did she had thought it out so carefully! Every « ° 
you do it?” sentence of it had been planned so that it Y 
Eudora flushed crimson. Since the first she would gather strength and appeal as she heir Reci e 
had come across a number of small mistakes wenton. She had had a rare hope of taking 
n the dictation, mistakes in grammar, am- the manager off his feet by her own enthusi- 
guity of phrasing and every now and then asm and belief in the big thing that Jimmy ° 
ord used incorrectly. She changed these Barnes had done; for she knew that no man For Making Pork and Beans 
thout thinking much about it, just as she worked with the steady, hammering force of 
had changed the errors of type and spelling Michael Quiggan without being susceptible 
the manuscripts she had copied. It had  toenthusiasm. But instead she had mangled 
ever occurred to her that the manager _ her opportunity. 
ild notice. 


At a famous restaurant a connoisseur found his-ideal Pork and Beans. One 
day he asked the waiter to find out how they baked them. The waiter brought 
him, wrapped in a napkin, the emptied can of Van Camp's. 


He came a step nearer. “What was it? VEN as she looked at him, the small-boy That's the secret when you find superlative Baked Beans at home or anywhere. 
Bad grammar? Don’t I know my English?” smile changed to the shrewd manager’s. They were baked in Van Camp kitchens, under new-day methods, by our 
‘Why, yes; of course you do, only you He crossed the room again and threw open scientific cooks. 
tate so quickly. Hadn’t we better get theinnerdoorofhis safe. “Look in there,” he Why Van Camp’s Excel 
back to work, Mr. Quiggan?”’ commanded. “There are seventy-one great , 
“Not yet.”” He took two turns about the _ plays in there, all read and some contracted Culinary experts, college trained, have studied this dish for years. Famous 
room and came back to his exact spot on the for, with advanced royalty paid on them. chefs have helped perfect the sauce. Domestic science experts have been 
g. “Come, please be honest; your kind You’ve been in this office long enough to watching every step. 


esn’t lie. Now, in that letter to Anderson know that I haven’t time enough to read any 
the payments you knew I meant semi- more plays, that I am already far behindhand 
nthly when I said bimonthly, didn’t you?” _in this season’s productions. And you ought 
Eudora nodded. “It would have made _ to know that, if I had time for anything else, 
te a difference with the payments, the I wouldn’t put a new play ahead of one of 


Then we built and equipped the 
finest kitchen in the world to bake 
this dish in their exacting ways. 





” Sep 9 | 
er Way. those inside there. So why do you ask? 
It certainly would.’”’ He thought a mo “I’m sorry I did. I presume there ar The beans are selected by analvsi 
his eyes still hard upon hers. ““‘Who other managers that are honest and su The water used is freed from minerals, 
ou work for before you came to m«¢ cessful and not so terribly positive.’”’ Eudora for minerals make skins tough 
\ professor.” said it curtly. “Shall I take any dictation : 
What kind?” or is that alle” Modern steam ovens ire used in 
\ full professor of philology.” “There are a few letters I'd like to do, if the baking. thus high heat 1s ap 
lhe manager made a grimace. “You’ve you don’t mind.” plied for hours. The beans are fitted 
t one over all right. It’s no use try ing to The girl did not notice, but the « xpression to easily dige st. Yet every bean is 
you. Most people don’t seem to guess on Michael Quiggan’s face was neither busi mellow, mealy, whole. 
t I’m not what you would call well edu- _nesslike nor dynamic. It was, in fact, some They are baked in sealed con 


ted. I look all right; act it, talk it forthe thing very different from anything that she 


; tainers so the flavor can’t escape. 
t part;’ but I know I’m not, and you had ever seen there. 


They are baked with a sauce which 





w it. It’s really only as thick as grease Before she left that day she gave the under was never matched in delightful tang 
nt. Ever been to college?” manager her week’s notice that she was and zest. 
\gain Eudora nodded. leaving. It took him so absolutely by sur- . 
“Where?” prise that, for the first time in Eudora’s , Thus we have created a new-style 
She named the university. knowledge, he was left without words. 4 Baked Bean. And in millions of 
All the way home she found it hard to Women experts judge homes it gives this dish an entirely 
\ ICHAEL QUIGGAN screwed up his fight down her disappointment or to lift even them new position. 
. face until he looked like a little boywho a fraction of the weight that seemed to be Domestic science experts are the judges at You and your folks have a surprise 
| tasted something bitter; he kicked the hanging over her heart. She had counted on Van Camp’s. Scientists and chefs are the 1 store when you first serve a dish 
. “'That’e > . ; Nnvy ichae iggan’ > Thi artic creators, b women represe he housewife - ; F 
hard. “That’s the only thing I envy Michael Quiggan’s help. This particular — _  &. ge Ray ao My 1e housewif of Van Camp's. 


one—a regular, rock-bottom, straight- part of her adventure she had been building 


the-finish education. I went to school in slowly ever since the first week in the office; 
alley back of the theater, where I wasleft she had even payer Jimmy Barnes’ face @) Pork and 
the scrap heap by some poor young thing when she should be able to tell him that the 
ady overburdened with life. Old Pat manager was going to stand solidly back of Beans 
ggan, the doorman, found me. He gave _ their play. Three sizes, to 

, serve 3,5o0r10 


his name and a square deal; everybody At least there was one cause for rejoicing; 
helped me get on, but no one bothered she had not told him beforehand. “Thank 


ich about educating me. Just picked up goodness I didn’t,”’ she said to herself as she Baked With the Van Camp Sauce—Also Without It 


it lcould whereI could. Learnedalotout climbed the little flight of stairs to the roof Other Van Camp Products Include 
‘ood plays; studied a bit now and then “There is nothing that can make you feel Soups Evaporated Milk Spaghetti Peanut Butter 
en I had a chance and got my handsona_ more like a failure than telling people about Chit Con Cerne Catsup Chili Sauce, etc. 


on book; asked millions of questionsfrom your good prospects and then having them 
body who knew more than I did; and so never come true. What Jimmy Barnes 
anaged. But there’s a good deal that still doesn’t know won’t keep him awake, hoping; 
mes hard. I have to feel round with my and if it isn’t to be Michael Quiggan, why, 
cue for a lot of words, often get a double then it’s to be someone else.”’ 
rative; and I don’t know to this day Which showed that at heart Eudora was a 
ich is right, ‘happened to’ or ‘happened good deal of a fatalist. 
t} 


h’ or plain ‘happened’.” He ended with 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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mile, V K 

per ey i ag har HE went a little farther and found a stick; Van Camp's 
not the ghost of an idea what to say toa but the stick wouldn’t beat. So she went ’ ’ , 

in who up to this moment had seemed _ still farther until she found a fire; but the fire Camsniine ‘ae Evaporated Milk 


thing except brain and force; it was As thick as rich cream. Fully 
tremely disconcerting to watch anyone CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 The result of hundreds of tests. Italian style, famous for its twice as rich as milkman’'s milk 
7 One of our 18 famous soups. matchless cheese and sauce. in butter fat and solids. 
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You can save them. 










the shoe your child 
should wear 


Make up your mind that your own boys and girls 
shall never know the torment of aching feet. 


With Selz Liberty Bell Shoes you can save your 
children from the foot miseries most adults know. 
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For Active Boys 
and Lively Girls 


Most foot troubles are due to 
incorrect shoes in childhood, so authorities state. 
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wouldn’t burn. So on she went until she found 
some water and then she said Ps 


UDORA sat all through a long, wet 

Sunday, dreading her return to the office 
on the following day. What would Sadie 
say? What reason should she give, if the 
office girl and the under manager insisted on 
one? Instinctively she felt that they would, 
just as she knew that Michael Quiggan 
would never refer to it. The memory of that 
last time in his office clung persistently to 
her, and, unlike most memories, time made 
it more acute than the actual happening. 

Over and over again in her mind she fol- 
lowed Michael Quiggan in his confusion, his 
surprise over her change, his acknowledg- 
ment of the scanty education he had had and 
his almost tragic envy of hers. There was 
something ludicrous about it—a man of his 
force and success to be so disturbed over the 
idiosyncrasies of English grammar. And 
each time, just as she was feeling extremely 
sorry for him, there would come the last part 
of the memory, his refusal to take up the 
play, and her sympathy would be swept to 
the four corners of her roof top. 

All the way down in the car on Monday 
she felt strangely self-conscious and ill at 
ease. What was it? Was she waking up to 
the difference her appearance was making, 
or was it the realization that she would never 
be able to fit into the manager’s office again 
in the mere capacity of furniture? That 
comfortable, inconspicuous feeling of a non- 
identity was gone forever. 

Luckily for her, she reached the office first. 
Gus unlocked the door for her and she had 
the advantage of being hard at work when 
the others came in. 

Michael Quiggan passed the door without 
looking; Hal Prentice flung her a carefully 
impersonal “Good morning.” The others 
nodded or said nothing, whichever happened 
to be their usual custom. 

But Sadie descended upon her without 
waiting to remove her hat. “Say, it ain’t 
true! Hal ain’t believing it himself. Whatever 
made you turn about and decide to go just 
as I thought you’d be lasting all summer? 
What’s wrong? Honest, won’t you tell me?” 


V HATEVER fabrication Eudora had 

planned to cover the real reason of her 
going was promptly torn to shreds. There 
was no doubting the depth of Sadie’s feelings. 
She liked Eudora to the limit of her power; 
she had admitted it and taken her under 
the shelter of a queer, sophisticated big- 
heartedness—all of which was no small, in- 
consequential act on Sadie’s part. She put a 
value on her friendship and gave it sparingly; 
and Eudora realized on the instant that she 
could no more deny her the truth than she 
could have denied it to Elijah MacPherson. 

She had stopped her work upon Sadie’s 
descent. ‘“‘Of course I am going to tell you; 
only please don’t tell anybody else, for the 


“Oh, Idunno. Someone chock-full of ai: 
and know-it-all.” 

“Well, am I?” 

The two girls faced each other square|, 
for the fraction of a second. 

Then Sadie came down on the desk with a 
decisive bang. “No, you ain’t! I don’t care 
what your pa was.” 

“Thank you.” Eudora drew in her breath 
with considerable relief. 

She felt it was no small victory to h 
Sadie’s friendship in the face of such 
accusation. Time might pass; she might 
travel far on her adventure over the ups-an 
downs that circumstance was bound 
throw in her way; and yet, wherever 
might be stranded, needing a friend, 
knew there would always be Sadie. In spit 
of the difference between them in the su 
dries of life, they shared the essentials; t! 
was the whole thing in a nutshell. 


ADIE turned as abruptly as she had con 

skimmed her hat over the three-foot p: 
tition and vaulted after it, her French he 
clicking like castanets on the floor as the fir 
applicant of the day entered. And then th 
bell from the manager’s office rang for 
Eudora. 

As she slipped through the half door she 
said in an undertone: “I'd like to take you 
home with me to-night and tell you what my 
plans are. Will you come?” 

And Sadie, her eyes eager under a sus- 
picion of mist, whispered back: ‘ You bet.” 

Eudora’s mistrust of the day was more 
than substantiated in the office of Michael 
Quiggan. As she had expected, the manager 
made no reference to her going; but the ogre 
of self-consciousness came and sat itself 
down on the doorsill. Although work went 
on much as before, under the surface of it 
swept a disturbing current of introspection 
for them both. Luckily each believed that 
the disturbance rested entirely with himself; 
and with this thought they were boosted 
over the hours spent together. 

*“‘At least he doesn’t know what an abso 
lute little fool I feel,” thought Eudora, as she 
finally closed the door behind her on her 
day’s work. 

And even as she said it Michael Quiggan 
slipped down in his chair with a sigh of utter 
weariness and relief. ‘‘Thank Heaven, that’s 
over! Hang it all, what’s the matter? I’ve 
had stenographers by the half-hundred; 
couldn’t tell ’em apart, except by the work 
they did; and now comes along this one, 
with her big eyes and that straight-from 
heaven smile of hers, and haunts me for two 
days running. She’s the oddest mixture of 
modern learning and undefiled infant I ever 
saw. Asa type she’s unique. She’s—hang it 
all, I’m glad she’s gone!” 

He took up the phone, called up two of 
his stage managers and arranged for extra 
rehearsals for the next day. 

Then he came back to the papers on hi: 


These scientifically correct shoes strengthen arch, present anyway. You see I came here just desk and tried to sort them. He gave up 
ankle and muscles. They develop strong, sound | to fit in; I’m leaving now for the work that _ finally in disgust. . “Not that I care a hans 
. ‘ : I came down to do. but I wonder why she’s going and wher 

feet for later years. Sadie eyed her curiously, “Then you’re 

’ 7 ‘ , . a | | not a regular ‘stenog’?”’ 4 & (T night, on the top of Eudora’s ro 

i We have studied growing feet for fifty years to pro- Eudora shook her head. Sadie was told all the facts concerni 

a ats Pes yo i a a “Say, would you mind coming across and_ the adventure. She was even told that t 

duce these shoes—the finest results of orthopedic telling me what you are?” twenty thousaad dollars backing the pl 

| science. “I’m nothing much. My father was a was Eudora’s own money; the only thi 

professor in a university. I took up stenog- the girl held back was the fortune which w 

raphy when I was in high school so as to be _ balanced so delicately on the success of t 

able to do his secretarial work while I was adventure. Somehow she could not qui! 

going through college.” bring herself to mention those three milli 
“Then you was a highbrow all along!’’ and more; she was afraid they might pro 

There was a sense of injury in Sadie’s voice. an obstacle even greater than the education 
Eudora felt that the girl was covering had been to Sadie’s friendship. 

more than she cared to show. ‘Look here, 

Sadie, what do you mean by a highbrow?” 









































They protect health. Free exercise and correct Car- } 
| riage are impossible with weak, painful feet. Serious 
troubles sometimes result. Thus Selz Liberty Bell 
Shoes aid your child’s development. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 131 
Half a Century’s Test . : 
Poor things pass. Only good things endure. Now 
at our Golden Anniversary men know Selz stand- | 
| ards. They know the all-leather quality, the finer 
workmanship, the better service and greater econ- 
omy ‘of Selz Shoes. 
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Ask for Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. Thus you protect 
your children. Write us for dealers’ names. | 
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Selz Liberty Bell Shoes for girls 
are priced $3.50 and up according 
to size and style. 


Boys’ and little men’s Liberty 
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Bell Shoes are priced $5.00 and up 7 
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When she had finished, neither of the 
girls spoke for a long time. Perhaps this 
gift of holding a silence was one of the 
strongest bonds between them. In spite of 
a ready tongue, Sadie had her still, deep 
moments; she had as well a faculty for hang- 
ing on to her thoughts until they were full 
fledged. What she lacked in culture she 
made up in a vast comprehension; and one 
does not acquire that without pauses. 

When she spoke at last her voice was 
decisive: “There’d be a lot of people who’d 
call you a fool; so I’d sit tight on what 
you’ve told me, if I was you. Things like 
this don’t happen oftener than once in a blue 
moon; but I believe you'll have beginner’s 
luck, and there’s something about you that 
will stick hard to business till you’ve put it 
over. Only let me tell you right now, that 
twenty thousand will just about pay for the 
candy and cigars.” 

““Meaning by that, the preliminaries, I 
suppose?”’ A worried pucker gathered be- 
tween Eudora’s eyes. This had been hinted 
at before by Edythe Glendenning, but it 
gathered a superlative significance revoiced 
by Sadie. “It’s got to do, 
just the same’’— the girl said 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


contract any day. He’s honest-to-goodness 
gentleman, he is!” 

Strangely enough, this was the first time 

Sadie had ever discussed their employer with 
her; and it was the first time that Eudora 
had ever heard the other girl’s voice vibrate 
with so much feeling. Looking closer in the 
darkness, she saw that the girl’s lips were 
twitching. ‘“‘He is nice; he’s very nice to 
work for.”” And even as she said it, she real- 
ized how flabby and ¢ ‘hi iracterless the remark 
was. 

“Heavens! You don’t know! You haven’t 
banged around a lot of offices and sampled 
some of the treatment, to know what they’re 
like. Cuke’sis a Sunday-school picnic along- 
side of most.”’ 

Sadie sat rigid in her chair, her hands 
clasping and unclasping nervously in her lap, 
and she moistened her lips as if they had 
become suddenly dry. 

“T hate to tell it, hate to have to think 
back to it all; but your being honest with 
me and telling me everything about yourself 
makes it off the square for me to keep any- 
thing back. Cuke pulled me out of that 
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THE SILVER SIXPENCE 


kind would hurt the girl just then; that she 
had, out of the bigness of her nature, deliber- 
ately opened up an old wound; and that the 
best way to heal it again was to understand 
and say little. 

So all she said was: 
ing me.” 

And then she turned their thoughts to 
something more pleasant: ‘‘ Hear that nice 
tinkling sound? That’s Sarah Filbert stir 
ring ice in what she calls a fruit julep. She 
makes it out of limes, oranges and a handful 
of mint; it’s awfully good on a night like this. 
Shall we go inside for it, or ask her to bring 
it out here?” 


“Thank you for tell- 


ERE.” There was still a catch in Sadie’s 

voice, and it seemed to come from far 
away. “It ain’t often I get a show at a night 
like this, so quiet and shiny. It smells too 
sweet to quit, doesn’t it?” 

“Tt certainly does. I’m glad you like it 
up here, for that means you will want to 
come again—often.” 

Long after Sadie had gone, Eudora sat 
on, watching the far-away lights in the 

high buildings across the 
park twinkle and go out. 





Some never went out, she 





it stubbornly. “ You see, it’s 
all we’ve got; and I don’t see 
why it isn’t enough to a 





ADIE interrupted _ her: 

“Look here, kid: I don’t 
doubt you picked up a lot of 
classy learning in that uni- 
versity run by your pa; but 
they don’t teach sidelights on 
theatrical business in any of 
the universities that I ever 
heard about. There’s just two 
things you cando: You can 
spend the next two or three 
years hanging round offices, 
trying to hold down a man- 
ager long enough to read your 
play and getting him to 
promise you a good produc- 
tion; but by that time the 
play will be old-fashioned. 
Or you can put in the money 
you've got and start your 
own production. If you’re 
real thrifty it ought to carry 
you as far as a tryout in At- 
lantic City or Stamford, and 
there you can gather the man- 
agers in. By that time your 
money will look like Hou- 
dini’s vanishing act. You'll 
be glad to send a hurry call 
for any manager who'll land 
you on Broadway and finance 
the trip. Of course it all de- 
pends on how big a hit the 
play makes with them, how 
much of that twenty thou 
sand you'll ever get back.” 

“But I don’t see why a 
manager can’t tell a play is 
good when he reads it. Why 
do they always have to wait 
to see it tried out befor 
they’re willing to pass judg 
ment on it?” 

Sadie grinned. “First, get 
‘em to read it; that generally 
takes a big pull and plenty of 
luck. And after that, it’s 
dollars to doughnuts they 
haven’t got enough imagina- 
tion to know what the play is 
really about. There’s only 
two managers in this country 
that’s got any imagination 
anyway; that’s Cuke and 








Arden 


By Berton Braley 


E TWO set out for Arden, 
But somehow lost the way; 
We followed traveled thoroughfares 


And highroads workaday ; 


We sought to ride in luxury, 


With luggage heaped up high 


Packed full of richest gauds and gear 


And things that gold will buy. 


But Arden’s path is narrow— 


A little footway, planned 


For those whose pack is made of dreams, 


Who join love’s pilgrim band; 


We scorned such humble going 


And said: “There surely are 


Much broader roads to Arden, 


Where one can use a car.” 


We never got to Arden— 





We never shall, I know 


Ve lost the one and only trail 


By which true lovers go; 


We ride in seeming splendor, 


But know at bitter cost 


How empty hearts can be without 


The Arden that we lost. 


knew; they kept burning with 
the stars and paled with 
them when morning came. 
But she was not thinking of 
stars or lights; she was think- 
ing of Sadie. How simple 
and fine and true the girl 
was! 

She wondered what the 
university would think of 
her; she knew without won- 
dering that in the depart- 
ment of law the professor 
emeritus would pass her with 
an A-plus on all the big 
things. 

The little ones did not mat- 
ter; and who really cared 
about them? 

But why did life offer so 
many more bypaths and 
needs of compromise to the 
Sadies than to those well 
born and educated like her 
self? Although experience 
for her had been meager in 
the extreme, she knew that 
it might come to her in un- 
limited measure, bringing the 
Max Steinbergs in its wake, 
and yet somehow the con 
tact would never be the 
same. 

There’ would be no soil 
or finger-marks for her. Ap 
parently life allotted her kind 
the divine right of immun 
ity, and she felt hot over the 
injustice of it. 


r ISN’T the equalization 
of property or class that 





the world needs,’’ she 
thought ‘It’s the equaliza 
| tion of honor and respect 


1] I e during lat remain 
1 week Hal Prentice 
izzed her about her going 
He offered her more money 
case that might be the 
reason; and twice she 
thanked him, smiling, and 
assuring him that she was 
quite satisfied with what she 
| was being paid. 
Whereupon she closed her 














Don Hernandes. All the rest 
of ’em has got to see a real 
curtain go up first and read on the program 
that the sets have been hand painted before 
they know there’s a play anywhere round. 
You couldn’t make the most of them see 
anything with their mind’s eye that they’d 
ever put real money on, not unless you'd al 
ready landed a bunch of successes on Broad- 
way.”’ Sadie hesitated a moment. 

“T wish Cuke would do it for you; but 
there’s absolutely no use me or you asking 
him that.” 


WISP of a smile bruslied Eudora’s lips. 

It was rather humiliating to have Sadie 
realize, without an instant’s thought, that 
there was no use going to Michael Quiggan 
for help now; it was a tribute to the girl’s 
business acumen, and it made Eudora 
ashamed of her own stupidity. She wanted 
to tell Sadie about her blunder, but the words 
failed her as they had failed her when she had 
tried to tell about the fortune that might be 
hers some day. 

Sadie saved her the need of forcing an 
explanation, however, by going on with her 
own thoughts: “That’s one thing Cuke 
won’t do; he won’t put hopes in you when 
he knows he can’t back ’em up with some- 
thing more solid. He always plays fair, Cuke 
does; a promise with him is as good as a 


horrible little Max Steinberg’s office just in 
time to save me from a third act. I went in 
there young and green; Providence hadn't 
ought to turn girls loose so green. But it 
wasn’t just Steinberg; it was everyone he 
had working for him; they all run in the same 
sewer. Cuke came along just as the cur- 
tain was getting ready to go down on the 
second act. He saw how things were in that 
quick, size-a-scene-up-in-a-minute way he 
has; cut into a busy day and a big deal just 
to pull me out. Guess my lucky star, or 
whatever you call it, gave hima cue. Maybe 
you'd call it chance; but, whenever I think 
of it, I call it something else. Anyway, I’d 
do anything for Cuke, if by doing it I could 
fix up so’s he’d get a good last curtain.” 


HYSTERICAL little laugh broke from 

the girl. She dabbed a wadded-up hand- 
kerchief into her eyes and then across the 
end of her nose. 

“And he done it,”’ she added, “knowing 
nothing about me and caring less; just t’ 
give me a fresh, square deal. That’s Cuke!”’ 

Again silence fell between them. Eudora 
wanted to tell the girl how well she under- 
stood and how much more her friendship 
meant just because of this thing she had 
told; but somehow she felt that words of any 


lips with a firmness and final- 
ity that made even the un- 
der manager realize how hopeless it would 
be to probe further. 

Only Michael Quiggan kept silent. She 
came and went up to the very last day with 
nothing more personal between them than 
his habitual ‘‘Good morning,” followed by 
her “All ready, sir.” 

But on the last day the ogre of self- 
consciousness was no longer content to sit 
upon the threshold. It followed her clear 
across the room and sat down between them, 
facing them both like the old god Janus, 
until Michael Quiggan got up and turned 
his back, dictating for a full hour with his 
eyes on the window and whatever lay be 
yond. 

Eudora took her notes, while her cheeks 
persisted in flaming more and more scarlet; 
but she thanked chance for removing the 
manager’s gaze and leaving her unscrutin 
ized. His back was still to her when she left 
the room. 

But halfway over the doorsill he called her 
back: ‘Hold on a minute. There’s some 
thing ——” There he stopped as abruptly 
as he had begun. 

She only half turned, looking over her 
shoulder; and there her eyes met his. 
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ominy Grits 


Do You Know How Good They Are? 





Hominy Grits is a famous 
Southern dainty. But millions 
of Northern homes so far are 
missing its delights. 


Hominy is the sweet, flinty 
inner part of white corn. 





The outer coat of the corn, 
coarse and fibrous, is omitted. 
The oily germ is removed. 


Hominy is the part of the 
corn used in making toasted 
corn flakes. 
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Fry Whatever is Left 


It makes a delightful break- 
fast cereal. It makes fine fritters 
and pancakes. It forms a great 
side dish at dinner. 
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Quaker Hominy Grits is a fancy 
grade of white hominy, packed in 
round packages with tops. 





It will form a fine addition to 
your food list—try it. 


Hominy With Gravy 


As a Change from Potatoes 
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Quaker Hominy Grits 
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A Corn Meal 


Made from Granulated Hominy 
Quaker Best Corn Meal—either Yellow or White—is 


just granulated hominy. 


In old-style Corn Meal—which was whole corn ground— 
the outer coat made it coarse. And the oily germ made it 
grow rancid. This new-day Corn Meal—really hominy 
meal—is the best 60 per cent of the corn. 


Compare it with the old style. The Yellow looks like 
: grains of gold—the White like marble dust. And the foods 
) : they make will delight you by their sweetness and their flavor. 


Quaker Best Corn Meal 


Yellow or White 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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THE NERVOUS HOUSEWIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


Shall it be the old-fashioned corporal pun- 
ishment of a past generation, the appeal to 
pain and blame? Shall it be the nowadays 
emphasized moral suasion, the appeal to con- 
science and reason? With all the preachers 
of new methods filling her ear, she finds that 
moval suasion fails in her own child’s case. 
and yet she is afraid of physical punishment. 
Corporal punishment is a necessity, sparingly 
used but vigorously used when indicated. 
Of course praise is needed and so is reward. 
The tragedy of illness is acute everywhere 
and the sick child is in every household. In 
many cases I have traced the source of the 
housewife’s neurosis to the care and worry 
furnished by one child. A sick child is often 
a changed child, changed in all the funda- 
mental emotions—cranky, capricious, un- 
affectionate, difficult to care for. A sick 
child means, except where servants and 
nurses can be commanded, disturbed sleep, 
extra work, confinement to the house, heavy 
expense and a heightened tension that has 
as its aftermath, in many cases, collapse. 


The Mother Needs Convalescence 


\ ITH recovery, if the woman can rest, in 
‘V the majority of cases no marked degree 
of deénergization follows. But in too many 
cases rest is not possible, though it is ur- 
gently needed. The mother needs the care 
of convalescence more than does the child. 

It is true that the American woman of 
whatever origin has a will of her own as no 
other woman has. Since the expression of 
will is one of the chief sources of human 
pleasures, one of the chief, most persistent 
activities, man and wife enter into a contest 
for supremacy in the household. What are 
the chief sources of conflict? To name them 
all would be simply to name every possible 
source of difference of opinion that exists. 
Let us take as an example extravagance. 

Despite the fact that most American hus- 
bands turn over their purses to their wives, 
they still regard the money as their own. The 
desire to “‘get ahead” is an insistent one, 
returning with redoubled force after each 
expenditure. The husband finds his entire 
income gone each week or month or finds less 
left than he expected. “‘Where does it all 
go?” is his cry. “‘ Must we spend as much as 
we do?” “ How do people get along who get 
less than we do?” 

To this his wife has the answer: ‘‘We must 
have this and we must have that. We must 
live as our neighbors do.” 

In this battle the man wins, even if he 
loses, for he rarely broods over the defeat. 
But it brings about a sense of tension in his 
wife; it brings about a disunion in her heart, 
because she wants to please her husband and 
at the same time she wants to “‘keep up”’ 
with her neighbors and friends. Against her 
better judgment the woman of the house 
enters a race with no ending and becomes 
intensely dissatisfied, while her husband be- 
comes desperate over the bills. 


Where the Man Wins 


“T°HIS disunion in her spirit does what all 

such disunions do—it predisposes her to a 
breakdown. It makes the housework harder; 
it makes the relations with her husband more 
difficult. It takes away pleasure and leaves 
discontent and doubt—the mother stuff of 
nervousness. 

Next perhaps to actual disloyalty, women 
feel most the cessation of the attentions, 
courtesies and remembrances of their un- 
married life. Women expect this to happen 
and usually they forgive it in the man who 
devotes himself to his family, struggles for a 
livelihood or better and helps in the care of 
the children. It is the hyperesthetic type of 
housewife who weighs against her husband’s 
devotion a minor dereliction in courtesy. 

After all is said and done, the fiercest 
domestic conflicts arise out of the inherent 


childishness of men and women. Unreason, 
petty jealousy, stubbornness over trifles, 
bossiness—not leadership—overready tem- 
per and overready tears—these cause more 
domestic difficulty than alcohol and unfaith- 
fulness put together. The education of Amer- 
ican women is certainly not tending to 
eradicate these defects, which are not neces- 
sarily feminine, from her character. In the 
domestic struggle the man has the major 
faults as his burden; the woman has a host 
of minor ones. She claims equality for her 
virtues yet demands a tender consideration 
of her weaknesses 


Finds Use For Tears 


EALING with petty annoyances, disa- 

greeing over petty matters, with her 
mind engrossed in her disillusions and grie\ 
ances, many a woman finds her disagreeables 
a burden too much for her “nerves.” 

It has long been known to women that a 
man is usually helpless in the presence of 
woman’s tears, if it is apparent that some 
thing he has done has brought about the del 
uge. And in the case of some housewives, 
certain similarities between tears and the 
symptoms appear that show that in these 
cases at least the symptoms of nervousness 
appear as a substitute for tears in the marital 
conflict. 

Not that this is a deliberate and fully 
conscious process, nor that it causes the 
symptoms. On the contrary, it is a use for 
them! 

Such a conclusion of course is not to be 
reached in those cases where the symptoms 
arise out of sickness of some kind or where 
they follow long and arduous household 
tasks. But everyone knows that the woman 
who gets sick has a nervous headache, weak- 
ness, a loss of appetite or becomes blue as 
soon as she loses in some domestic argument 
or when her will is crossed; these symptoms 
persist until the exasperated but helpless 
husband yields the point at issue. Then 
recovery takes place almost at once. 

In some of the severer cases of neuras- 
thenia in women such a mechanism can be 
traced. There is a definite relation between 
the onset of the attacks and some domestic 
difficulty, and though the recovery does not 
take place at once, an adjustment in favor of 
the wife causes the condition to turn soon for 
the better. 


“Some Domestic Trouble” 


DO not claim that the above is an original 

discovery. True, the medical men have not 
formulated it in their textbooks, but every 
experienced practitioner knows it to occur. 

A case more or less in point is that of Mrs. 
A. De L. She is of ‘‘middle-class’”’ people 
whose parents lived beyond their means and 
educated their only daughter to do the same. 
She learned early that the chief objects of 
life in general were to keep up appearances 
and kill time;. that as a means to success a 
woman must get a rich husband and keep 
beautiful Being an intelligent girl and 
pretty, she managed to get the rich hus 
band—and settled down to the rich house 
wife’s neurosis. 

Her husband was old-fashioned despite his 
rather new wealth, and they had two chil 
dren—a large modern American family. 
Though he allowed her to have servants, he 
insisted that she manage their household, 
which she did with rebellion for a short time, 
and then rather quickly broke away from it 
by turning over the household to a house- 
keeper. This brought about the taciturn dis- 
approval of her husband, who let her “have 
her own way,”’ as he said, “‘ because it’s the 
fashion nowadays.” 

She. became a seeker of pleasure and sensa- 
tion, drifting from one type of amusement to 
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I Have Seen Women Who Made the Dinner Table a Place Where a Child Was Pilloried for 
His Manners—Pilloried Into a Sullen, Appetiteless State 
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Why heels run over and 
“counters” bulge 


Many ladies are compelled to discard expensive 
shoes after wearing them a short time because 
they begin to overrun the ‘‘counters.”’ 


Examine the picture above, and you will see the 
cause. 


The foot on the left has a mis-aligned heel bone— 
a very common thing. When the weight is put 
on the foot, this bone leans inward, causing the 
bone resting on it to do likewise. 


This condition can be corrected, and the tendency 
to overrun heels overcome, by equalizing the 
slant of the heel bone with a Wizard Lightfoot 
Adjustable Heel Leveler. 





) Beneath these all-leather Arch Builders and | 

Heel Levelers are overlapping pockets, so lo- 
cated that inserts of any desired thickness can be 
placed in exactly the right spot to support the | 


dislocated bones in normal position. Adjust- 
7 ments are simply made by shifting inserts or 
changing their thickness. 


Being all leather, Wizard Lightfoot Adjustable Arch 
Builders and Heel Levelers are light, flexible and are 
worn without one’s being conscious of them. 


Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders and Heel Levelers are 
sold by leading dealers everywhere. Usually where they || 
are sold there is an expert who has made a study of fitting 
them. If there is no such dealer near you, write the 
Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Company, 1756 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., or 957 Marbridge Bldg., New York 
City. European Headquarters:—Central Chambers, South 
Castle Street, Liverpool, England. Ask for ‘‘Orthopraxy of 
the Foot’’—a simple treatise on foot troubles. No charge. 
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THE NERVOUS HOUSEWIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 


another in an intricately mixed coéperation 
and rivalry with members of her set. She 
followed every fad that infests staid old 
Boston, from the esoteric to the erotic. She 
became an accomplished dancer, ran her own 
car, followed the races, went to art exhibi- 
tions, subscribed to courses of lectures of 
which she would attend the first, dabbled in 
new religions, became enthusiastic about 
social work for a month or two—and became 
a professional at bridge. 


Rested by Chasing Pleasure 


UMMERS she rested by chasing pleasure 

and flirting with male habitués of fashion 
able resorts; part of the winter she recuper 
ated at Palm Beach, where she vied for the 
leadership of her set with her dearest enemy 

Her husband financed all her ventures 
with a disillusioned shrug of his shoulders. 
As she entered the thirties she became in 
tensely dissatisfied with herself and her life, 
tried to get back to active supervision of her 
home, but found herself in the way, though 
her children were greatly pleased and her 
husband skeptical. The need of excitement 
and change persisted; gradually an intense 
boredom came over her. Her interest in 
life was dulled 
and she began ‘a 


A successful man, troubled with few sub- 
tleties either of approach or conscience, he 
viewed the marriage relationship in the old- 
fashioned way and the new American in- 
dulgence. A man’s wife was to be given all 
the clothes she wanted, servants to help run 
the home, ought to bear two or three chil 
dren and love her husband. As for any real 
intimacy, he knew nothing of it. Kindly, self 
indulgent, wife-indulgent, child-indulgent, 
ruthless in business, he may stand as some 
thing America has produced without any 
effort. 

From the very first J.’s world was shat 
tered. She found herself at odds with her 
husband’s tastes and conduct in little things. 
Though his table manners were good enough, 
the gusto of his eating annoyed her and 
took away her own appetite. When they 
went toa play together the coarse jokes and 
the plainly sensuous aroused his enthusiasm. 


The “Finer” Things Got Away 


HE LACKED subtlety and could not un- 
derstand the “‘finer”’ things of life. As 
he grew settled in matrimony, which he en 
joyed in spite of her nerves, which he took 
for granted as like a woman, he grew stouter, 
and this irritated 
and jarred her. 





mad search for 
some sensation that 
would take away 
the distressing self- 
reproach and dis- 
satisfaction. 
Shortly after this 
she lost the power 
to sleep and had a 
host of symptoms 
which need not be 
detailed here. 

The medical 
treatment was first 
to restore sleep. I 
may say that this is 
the first stepof great 
importance, no mat 
ter how the sleep- 
lessness originates. 











After the birth of 
her first and only 
child she deter- 
mined to become a 
housewife, to see if 
she could not love 
her husband and 
her home. But 
everything he did 
irritated her and 
everything in the 
house made her feel 
as in a “luxurious 
cage.”’ Yet she was 
by no means a fem 
inist; she detested 
“noisy suffra 
gettes,” thought 
women doctors and 
lawyers ridiculous 








For even if an idea 
ora disturbing emo- 
tion is its cause, the sleeplessness may be- 
come a habit and needs energetic attention. 

With this done, attention was paid to the 
social situation, the life habits. She was ad- 
vised to get a fundamental, nonegoistic pur- 
pose, one that would rally both her emotions 
and her intelligence into service. Finally she 
was told bluntly that on these steps de 
pended her health and that from now on any 
breakdown would be merely a confession of 
failure in reasonableness and purpose. 

That she improved greatly and came back 
to her normal health I know. Whether she 
continued to remain well and how far she 
followed the advice given, I cannot say. 
From the earliest time to this, necessity has 
been the mairf spur to purpose, and probably 
the lure of social competition drew the lady 
back to her old life. Experience, though the 
best teacher, seems to have the same need 
of repetition that all teaching does 


Where Opposites Meet 


CASE of a different sort is the hyperas- 

thetic woman. Mrs. J. F. is twenty-seven 
years of age. She was born in the United 
States of middling well-to-do people. Her 
father was a gruff, hearty man, not in the 
least bit finicky, who really despised man 
ners and the like, though he was conven 
tional enough in his own way. Her mother 
was an old-fashioned housewife, fond of her 
home and family. She hated servants and 
got along without them until she became 
rather too old to do the work. 

J.’s sister and two brothers were duplicates 
of the parents—hearty, stolid and remark- 
ably plain looking. J., the younger sister, 
though not the youngest in the family, was 
as different from her family as if she had 
sprung from another stock. She was slender, 
very pretty, with a quick, alert mind which 
jumped at conclusions, because labored 
analysis fatigued it. Above all, from the very 
start of life she was sensitive to a degree that 
perplexed her family, who were, however, in 
tensely sympathetic because they adored 
her. This adoration arose from the fact that 
J. was brighter and prettier than most of her 
friends and that her cleverness in many 
directions—music, writing, talking, handi- 
work—was the talk of their little group. 

With this training, experience and natural 
temperament she should have married a rich 
collector of art products, who would have 
added her to his collection and cherished her 
as his most fragile possession. Instead, 
through the working of that strange law of 
contraries by which nature strikes averages 
between extremes, she fell in love with a 
hulk of a man whose ideas on art were 
limited to calling a picture “pretty,’’ who 
loved sports and the pleasures of the table 
and whose business motto was “Beat the 
other guy to it.” 


and had been 

brought up to re 
gard marriage as indissoluble. Gradually out 
of the conflict, the chilling fear that she had 
made a mistake which could not be rectified, 
the constant irritation and annoyances, arose 
the neurosis. It took the form mainly of sud 
den unaccountable fears with faint dizzy feel 
ings. The family physician told me that it 
was “just a case of a fool woman with every 
body too good to her.” 

I advised separation for a_ time—six 
months at least. I told the woman her re 
action to her husband was abnormal and 
finicky. She answered that she knew this, 
but could not conceive of any change. We 
discussed the matter in all its ramifications, 
and though she and her husband agreed to 
the separation, I knew that he was deter 
mined to hold her to her contract. She im 
proved somewhat, but I believe that such a 
temperament is incompatible with marriage, 


at least to such a man. The outlook is 
theretore a poor one 

Then there is the case of the over 
conscientious housewife—the seeker of pet 
fection. 

Mrs. F. B. comes from a family of New 


England stock. She is thirty-five years of 
age, has three children and was brought to 
me by her husband against her will. He 
declared that both she and he were on the 
verge of nervous prostration; that unless 
semething was done he would start beating 
her, this last of course representing a type of 
humorous desperation thai usually has a wish 
concealed in it. She was “worn to a frazzle,” 
always tired, sleepless, of capricious appe- 
tite, irritable, complaining, and yet absolutely 
refused to see a physician. She had taken 
tonics by the gallon, been overhauled by a 
dozen specialists, “‘all of whom say, ‘ Nothing 
wrong of any importance ’—yet she is a wreck 
and I am getting to be one.” 


She Loved the “Eternal Grind” 


ER husband wasa jolly looking personage 
from the Middle West, in a small busi- 
ness which kept his family comfortably. He 
looked domestic and admitted he was, which 
his wife corroborated. Evidently he was 
exasperated and worried as he gave the his- 
tory of the case, with his wife now and then 
putting in a word: ‘“‘Now, John, you are 
stretching things there; don’t believe him, 
doctor; not so bad as all that,” and so on. 
She was a slender person, rather dowdily 
dressed as compared with her husband, with 
garments quite a little behind the prevailing 
mode. Her hair was unbecomingly put up, 
and it was evident that she disdained cos- 
metics of any kind, even the innocent rice 
powder. Her hands were quite unmanicured, 
though they were, of course, clean and neat. 
The hat was the simplest straw, home 
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4ysol Disinfectant Makes the 
sick- Room a Bedroom Again 





LEAN all floors, walls, closets, dark tant to a pint of water. Sprinkle a few 





corners, window sills, and dust- 
covered surfaces with a solution of Lysol 
Disinfectant and water —not only after 
sickness, but at all times, and in all rooms. 


drops of this solution frequently in all 
such places—especially in warm weather. 

Lysol Disinfectant kills disease germs 
and cleanses all surfaces to which it is 






















Make it a regular habit. applied. A 50c bottle makes 5 gallons of 
And to keep sinks, drains, toilets, clos- | powerful disinfectant; a 25c bottle makes 

ets, cuspidors, garbage cans, and places 2 gallons. Sure, safe, economical. 
Women find Lysol Disinfectant also 


add two teaspoonfuls of Lysol Disinfec-. invaluable for personal hygiene. 


where flies gather, free from germ life, 


Lysol Shaving Cream Lysol Toilet Soap SAMPLES 


in Tubes 25c a Cake FREE 

Contains the necessary propor Contains the necessary pro- 4 sample of Lysol Shaving 
tion of the antiseptic ingredients portion of the antiseptic ingre Cream and Lysol Toilet Soap i 
of Lysol Disinfectant to render the dients of Lysol Disinfectant to will be mailed free for the men i 
razor, strop, cup, and shaving- protect the health of the skin. of your family, merely for the 
brush aseptically clean, to guard It is also refreshingly soothing, asking. Simply send us your 
the tiny cuts from infection, and healing, and helpful for im- name and complete address and 
give an antiseptic shave. If your proving the skin. Ask your ask for the free samples. Lehn 
dealer hasn’t it, ask him to order dealer. If he hasn’t it, ask him & Fink, Inc., Greenwich and 


a supply for you. to order it for you. Morton Streets, New York. 









LEHN & FINK, Inc. 
Greenwich and Morton Streets, New York 
Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Canadian Agents 
Harotp F. Ritcuie & Co., Limited, 10 McCall Street, Toronto 





OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND-> 






Disinfectant 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





tokens d, chink, 
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Premium ham and chicken 








en casserole 


Put some butter or fat in a frying pan and 
in it brown a thick slice of ham and the 
joints of a chicken. Transfer them to a casse- 
role and cover the ham with milk which has 
been slightly thickened. Put the cover on 
the casserole and set in the oven to bake for 
two hours. Season the gravy and serve. 


Cooked together in this way the ham and 
chicken flavors blend into one delicious 


whole. The family will vow they have never 
tasted a finer meat dish. So savory, so tender 
and so good! 


In ordering the ham make sure it is Swift’s 
Premium. Swift's Premium Ham is just 
right when you buy it, sweet, mild and fine- 
textured. No need to parboil it before 
broiling or frying. There is no excessive salt 
in Swift’s Premium Ham. It comes just right. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift's 
Premium 
Ham 





[tisnot 
necessary to parboil 


Swilts Premium Hams: 
before broiling 
or frying 





Look for this blue tag when you buy a 
whole ham or when you buy a slice 
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THE NERVOUS HOUSEWIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


trimmed and neat, but a mere “lid” com- 
pared to the creations most women of her 
class were at the time wearing. That = 
were meant to be ornamental as well 
useful was an attitude she completely re- 
jected. 
' It turned out that life to her was an eternal 
housekeeping—from the beginning of the 
day to the end she was on the job. Though 
she had a maid, this did not relieve her much, 
for she constantly fretted and fumed over 
the maid’s slackness. Everything had to be 
potless all the time; she could not bear the 
disordered moments of bedtime, of the early 
morning hours, of wash day, of meal prepara 
tion, and of the children’s room She was 
obsessed by cleanliness and order; and her 
exasperated efforts, her reaction to any un 
tidiness, kept her husband and children 
bound in a fear like her own, though they 
rebelled and scolded her for it 

‘“‘She’s always after the children,” said her 
husband. “She is crazy about them, but 
he has got them so they don’t dare call their 
ouls their own. They don’t bring their play 

ites into the house largely because they 

yw that mother, though she wants chil 
dren to pli iy, goes after them picking up and 
cleaning. 


“It Must be Perfect” 


ESTLESSNESS in the presence of dis- 
order was accompanied by the effort to 
eradicate all vices, all discourtesies, all errors 
in manners from the children. She feared 
“bad habits”’ as she feared immorality. She 
thought that any rudeness might grow into 
a habit, must be broken early; any selfish 
manifestation might be the beginning of a 
selfishness; any lying or pilfering 
might be the beginning a career of crime. 

She allowed nothing for imperfections, ex 
perimental stages, developing tastes in her 
children. She was, however, hardest on her- 
self, self-critical, scolded herself constantly 
because her house was never perfect, her 
work never done. She never had time to go 
out; she had become a veritable slave to a 
conscience that prodded her every time she 
read a book, took a nap or went to a picture 
show. 

It was not at first obvious either to her or 
her husband that her own idea of cleanli- 
ness and perfection was responsible for her 
If her ‘“‘stomach was out of 
order ought she not have some stomach 
remedy; if her nerves were out of order 
would the doctor not pres ribe a nerve toni 
or a sedative?”’ The idea of a medicine for 
everything is still strong in the community, 
and espec ially among d we lle rs 1n small 
and Tepres¢ nts a latent belief in magic 

In addition to such medicines as I thought 
the situation demanded and to such 


gross 


neurasthenia 


towns, 


rdvict 


as bore on her attitude to work and play 
I hinted that dressing more fashionably 
might be of value. For the poorly dressed 
ilways have a feeling of intenority in the 


} 


presence of the better dressed, and this feel 


ing is seriously disagreeabl To raise the 


feelings ol u 
} { ] mpl 
nority, and here is a relatively simpli 


tuation 


ro feeling one must remove 


Didn’t Worry About Clothes 


wut clothes 


{~~ woman really cared al 


admired them, but had got it into her 


that it was sinful to be vain 


ead early in life 


bout one’s looks. Though she had discarded 
the sin idea, the notion lingered in the form 
of “‘unworthy of a sensible woman.” As she 


vas painfully self-conscious in the presence 
of others as a result, this was a hidden 
reason for sticking to her home 

This woman had a really fine intelligence, 
wanted to be well and made a gallant effort 
to change her attitude. In this she suc 
ceeded, became as she put it more “careless 
of her things and more careful of her people.” 
Of course one cannot expect her ever to be 
anything but a fine 
housekeeper, but she rr ¥ 
manages to be com- = 
fortable and has 
conquered an over- ? 
zealous conscience 

That there is a 
nondomestic type of 
woman to-day is due 
to the riseof feminism 
and the fascination 
of industry. Where a 
woman has once been 
in the swirl of busi- 
ness, has been part of 
an organization and 
has tasted financial 
success, settling down 
may be possible but 
is much more difti- 
cult than to the 
woman of past gen- 
erations. Sucha 
woman probably has 
never cooked a meal 
or mended a stocking 
or washed dishes— 





and she has been financially independent. 
For love of a man she gives all this up and 
even under the best of circumstances has her 
agonies of doubt and rebellion. 

Mrs. A. O’L. had added to these difficul- 
ties the mother-in-law question. She was an 
orphan when she married and was the private 
secretary of a business man who because she 
was efficient and intelligent and loyal gave 
her a good salary. She knew his affairs 
almost as well as he did and was treated 
with deference by the entire organization 


A Mother-in-Law Dwelt There 


HE married at twenty-six a man entirely 

worthy of her love, a junior official in a 
bank, looked on as a rising man, of excellent 
personal habits and attractive physique. She 
resigned her position gladly and went into 
the home he furnished, prepared to become 
a good wife and mother 
Unfortunately there already was a woman 


in the house, Mr. O’L.’s mother. She was a 
good lady, a widow, and had made her home 
vith the son for some years. She was 

capable, efficient housewife with a narrow 


range of sympathies and with no ambitions. 
There arose at once the almost inevitable con- 
flict between mother-in-law and daughter-in- 
law. 

Some day perhaps we shall know just why 
the husband’s mother and his wife get along 
best under two roofs, though the husband’s 
father presents no great difficulties. 

The senior Mrs. O’L. began a campaign of 
criticism against the younger woman. There 
was enough to find fault with, since the wife 
was absolutely inexperienced. But she was 
entirely new to hostile criticism and it im- 
peded her learning. Furthermore, she was 
not inclined to try all of the mother-in-law’s 
suggestions; she had books which took dia- 
metrically the opposite point of view in some 
matters. There were some warm discussions 
between the ladies and a spirit of rebellion 
took possession of the wife. This was em- 
phasized by the fact that she found herself 
very lonely and longed secretly for the hum 
and stir of the office, for the deference and 
the courtesy she had received there 

Further, the distracted husband, in his 
roles of husband and son, found himself dis- 
pleasing both his wife and his mother. He 
tried to get the girl to subordinate herself, 
since he knew that this would be impossible 
for his mother. To this his wife acceded, but 
was greatly hurt in her pride, felt somehow 
lowered and became quite de pre ssed Phe 
house seemed “like a prison with a cross old 
woman as a jailer ” as she « xpresse d it 


Joined a League of Housewives 

HE previously strong, energetic girl 
quickly broke down Physic: ‘i strength 
ry may come entirely from a united 
physic: il 
Fos px. ainst 
husband in 


licting 


ind energ 
spirit; a disunited spirit lowers the 
endurance remarkably. She re 
and yet loved het 


prey to 


hous¢ worl 
tensely \ 


emotions, she fell 


ideas and 
thinking 
rhts car 


cont 

into a circular 
, 1: 

and feeling, where depressed the 


P 
not be 


ug 
dismissed and 


lows depressed mood Prominent it 


ition was to tax 


the wisdom of a Solomon It probably 
vould have remained insoluble had not the 
tatement I made that the main element ir 
the difficulty was the mother-in-law versus 
daughter-in-law situation come to the ears 
of the old lady. Conscientious and well 


meaning, that lady announced her determi 
nation to take up her residence witha married 
daughter who already had a well-organized 
household and whose husband was a favorite 
of the mother’s. 

Despite the mother-in-law joke of humor 
ists, the mother-in-law is far more friendly to 
a daughter’s husband than to a son’s wife 

This solved part ol 


} my patient’s prob 
| lem. There re 
mained the adjust 


ment to domesti 
life. This was hard, 
and the husband and 
wife agreed that she 


might well become 
active again in the 
larger world. Fi 
nally, perhaps as an 
unconsciously hu 
morous compensa 
tion for her own 


troubles, she becam«¢ 
an ardent and thor 
oughly efficient sex 
retary to a league 
of housewives that 
aimed at better con 


ditions. This work 
took up her time 
except for the 
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00k for the name 
GRISWOLD 


(™ SE your kitchen ware as 
4 you do your furniture! It 
should be strongly and beautifully 
made, by masters of the craft, to 
serve a long and useful life. 





Choose therefore Griswold uten- 
Each is cast by an experienced 
workman, then polished and re- 
polished to make that smooth, satiny 
finish which you find in every Gris- 
wold griddle, bowl or skillet. Only 
the best metal is used and not one 
article leaves the factory unless it 
is absolutely perfect! 


| 
SIS. 


If you want suggestions for grate- 
fully received Christmas gifts, go 
and look at the fascinating array of 
Griswold cast iron articles in the 
nearest store 


THe GRISWOLD MANUFACTURING Co. 
Penna., U. S. A. 


Erie, 
Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Finished Iron 
Kitchen Ware, Waffie Irons, Cast Aluminum 
Cooking Utensils, Food Choppers and Gas 
Hot Plates. 

















TWELVE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE 


ELECTRIC 
WASHING 
MACHINE 


TheA PEX Washer willsave you the three 
R’s of washday—no more Rubbing, 
’Ringing or Rinsing by hand. After your 
clothes come spotlessly clean from 
the APEX oscillating tub, the swinging 
wringer does the rest. It wrings them 
into the rinse water, then into the 
bluing, then out ready for the line. 
This is the modern way of washing 
everything from gauziest fabrics to 
heaviestblankets; soquick,soeasyand 
so saving of your strength and clothes. 
The APEX Ironer does all such pieces as dresses, 


shirts and flatwork, irons everything except the 
frilliest things for you. 


Ask your dealer to show you the APEX Washer and Ironer 
W rite us for booklet: “‘ Washing, Ironing and Cleaning Helps.’ 


APEX Domestic lroner 
APEX APPLIANCE COMPANY, 3223-3269 West 30th Street, 


CHICAGO 


“For Canada,"’ RENFREW REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Limiled. Head Office and Works, Renfrew, Ont 









Onyx @ Hosiery 


4 of Silk, with Pointex’ Hed | 
_-—4 Onyx denotes >—————___ 
eee | Quality in hosions, ———— 
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A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Mortuer: “Heavens! Ethel, just look at that stocking—and the horrid man 
at the store said they were such good hose!” 


Erne. (bored): “Better run upstairs and put on a pair of mine, Mother. | 
Mine are ‘ONYX’.” 


ee a 
Onyx Hosiery in all materials 
ot the Better Shops Everywhere 











Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


° - ‘ , senta Diete | hs oe : j 
Sole Ownets and Wholesale Distributors, NEW YORK 3 Po Heel if 
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Still Perfect 
After 25 Years 


Rust, the destroyer of 
ranges, cannot injure 
the SANICO Porcelain 
Range. You are assured 
of a lifetime of perfect 
service by our 


Patented 


25 YEAR 







| 


| 25 YEAR GUARANTEE 


SANICO Porcelain Ranges are Rust-Proof — coated inside and 
out with Ever-Lasting, elastic SANICO Porcelain fused to 
ARMCO 99 84/100% pure iron. 
As easy to clean as a china dish. 
economical of fuel. 





denne 


Even bakers, quick cookers, 


Azure Blue, SNOW White, Rich 


The most beautiful ranges. 


Dark Blue, Stippled. 


The trade mark SANICO means to you and to all of your friends 
that you are the owner of what the public 
recognizes and accepts as being the Highest 
Class Porcelain Range In The World. 

Write for catalog and a sample of SANICO 


Porcelain. Please give your dealer's name. 
AMERICAN RANGE 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
509 Marquette Ave. 















EAST ST. LOUIS 
200 State Street 


SANICO Porcelain Combination Range — two 


complete ranges in one — burns coal, wood or gas. 


CHICAGO 
1319 S. Michigan Ave. 
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THE NERVOUS HOUSEWIFE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 137) 


supervising of a servant, and this nondomes- 
tic arrangement worked well since she had no 
children. 

Another interesting case is that of a 
woman of twenty-seven, of French-Canadian 
origin, but thoroughly American in appear- 
ance and speech. She was of a ‘“middle- 
class” rural family and had married a farmer 
who later became a mechanic in a small city. 

The young woman had always been irri- 
table, egoistic and sensitive. Her family 
treated her with great caution and probably 
were well pleased when she married off their 
hands and left the home. 

Married life soon provided her with suffi- 
cient to displease her. Her husband was a 
quiet, rather taciturn man, utterly averse 
to the pleasures for which his wife longed. 
She wanted to go to dances, to take in the 
theaters, to live in more expensive rooms, 
and especially she became greatly attached 
to a group of people of a sporty type whom 
her husband tersely called “‘tin-horn bluffs” 
and whom he refused to visit. They quar- 
reled vigorously. 

Finally, however, she set her heart on 
associating with these people and he set his 
will firmly against hers. She then developed 
such an alarming set of symptoms that after 
awhile the physician who asked my opinion 
had made up his mind that she had a brain 
tumor. She was paralyzed, speechless, did 
not eat and seemed desperately ill. 


Minor Cases Often Most Stubborn 


HE diagnosis of hysteria was established 

by the absence of any evidence of organic 
disease and by the history of the case. The 
relief of symptoms was brought about by 
means which I need not detail here but which 
essentially consisted in proving to the pa- 
tient that no true paralysis existed and in 
tricking her into movement and speech. 

When she was well enough to be up and 
about and to talk freely, she and her husband 
were both informed that the symptoms arose 
because her will was thwarted and that part 
of their function was to bring the man to his 
knees. He agreed to this, but she took 
offense and refused to come any more to see 
me—a not unnatural reaction. 

The outlook in such a case is that the 
couple will live like cats and dogs. Such a 
temperament as this woman’s is inborn. She 
is essentially, in the complete meaning of the 
word, unreasonable. 

It is obvious that what is largely a problem 
of the times cannot be wholly considered as 
an individual problem. Yet individual cases 
do yield to treatment, to use the slang of 
medicine, or at least a large proportion do. 
The minor cases in point of symptoms are 
very frequently the most stubborn, since 
neither the patient nor the family are willing 
to concede that to alter the life situation is as 
important as the taking of medicine. 

Most housewives are nervous, both in 
their own eyes and in those of their hus- 
bands, yet rightly they are not regarded as 
sick. They are uncomfortable, even un- 
happy, and the way out seems impossible to 
find. I believe that even with things as they 
are, adjustments are possible that can help 
the average woman. It is conceded that 
where the life situation involves an unalter 
able factor, relief or help may be unob 
tainable. 

It is necessary first of all to rule out 
physical disease. To do this means a thor 
ough physical study. By doing this a con- 
siderable number of women will be immensely 
helped. Flat feet, varicose veins, injuries to 
the organs of generation, eyestrain, relaxed 
gastrointestinal tract, and the major dis 
eases—these must be remembered as fac- 
tors that may determine nervousness. 


Physical Difficulties First 


bY Fan this question settled, let us assume 
that there is no such difficulty or it has 
been remedied, and we have next to consider 
the life situation of the patient. Here we 
enter into a difficult place, where knowledge 
of life and understanding of men and women, 
as well as tact, are the essentials. 

It is necessary to remedy whatever bad 
hygienic habits exist. A rich woman may 
have se. tled down to a deénergizing life. On 
some simple detail of life, some unfortunate 
habit, the whole structure of misery may rest. 

There often exists some drain on the en- 
ergy and strength of the woman which may 


be simple and easily changed, and yet is 
critical in its significance and importance. 

Look then for the bad hygiene. Look for 
the evils of the sedentary life. Look for the 
root of the trouble in lack of exercise, poor 
habits of eating, insufficient air, disturbed 
sleep. Search for physical difficulties before 
inquiring into the psychical life. 

If poverty exists, then one may inquire 
into the amount of work done, the character 
of the home, the opportunities for recreation 
and recuperation. But unfortunately the 
consulting room for the poor is in the 
crowded clinic, the thronged dispensary, and 
how is the overworked physician to give the 
time and energy necessary ? 


How the Rich Suffer 


OR the time required is the least re 

quirement. To deal adequately with the 
neurasthenic is to have unending sympathy 
and patience and an energy that is limitless. 
Without such energy or endurance the physi 
cian either slumps to a prescriber of toni: 
and sedatives, a dispenser of such stale ad 
vice as “Don’t worry” and “You need a 
rest,”’ or else himself gives out. 

In dealing with the cases in the better- 
to-do and the rich, one has more weapons in 
the armamentarium. The worry is more 
futile here, more ridiculous, and one can 
attack it vigorously. Usually it is not over- 
work in these cases; it is monotony, bore- 
dom, discontent with something or other, a 
vicious circle of depressing thoughts and 
emotions, some reaction against the hus- 
band, a rebellion of a weak, futile kind 
against life, maladjustment of a tempera- 
ment to a situation. 

It is often a great surprise and relief to a 
woman to realize that her overconscientious- 
ness, her fussiness, her rebellion and dis- 
content, her reaction to something or other, 
is back of her symptoms. She has feared 
disease of the brain, tumor, insanity, or has 
blamed her trouble on some other definite 
physical basis. 

If one deals with intelligence, explana- 
tion helps a great deal. The intelligent 
usually want to be convinced; they do not 
ask for miracles, they seek counsel as well as 
treatment. 

A new philosophy of life must be pre- 
sented. Less fussiness, less fear, more en 
durance, less reaction to the trifles of their 
life are necessary. The aimless drifter must 
be given a central purpose or taught to seek 
one; the dissatisfied and impatient must be 
asked: ‘‘Why should life give you all you 
want?” ‘What cannot be remedied must 
be endured!” 

An essential need of the average American 
trained woman is sympathy, constantly 
expressed, constantly manifested. The av 
erage man tends to become matter-of-fact, 
the average woman finds in matter-of-fact 
ness the death of love. She acts as if she 
believed that the little acts of love and sym 
pathy are the more important as manifesting 
the real state of feeling, that the major 
duties were of less importance. 


Sympathy a Sweet Tonic 


N' \W and then some great man intent 
Ae upon a great work has some excuse tor 
absorption in that work; for the great ma 
jority of men there is no such excuse. Their 
own affairs are also minor and are no more 
important than those of their wives. Fair 
play demands that the women they have 
immured in a home have a prior claim to 
their company in at least the majority of 
the leisure hours. 

If in the time to come the home alters 
and a woman who continues to work marries 
a man who works, and they meet only at 
night, then it will be ethical for each to go 
his or her way. Marriage at present must 
mean the giving up of freedom for the man 
as well as for the woman, in the interests of 
justice and the race. 

In medicine we prescribe bitter tonics 
which have the property of increasing ap- 
petite and vigor. For the husband of every 
woman there is this bit of advice: Sympathy 
and attention constitute a sweet tonic, 
which if judiciously administered is of in- 
comparable power and efficiency. 





Ep1tor’s Note—‘‘ The Nervous Housewife” 
is taken from a book by the same title, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Smell Fels-Naptha 


You can detect the clean odor 
of naptha instantly. It is real 
naptha in sufficient quantity to 
loosen dirt. Blindfolded, you can 
tell Fels-Naptha from all other 
soaps. 


For Washing Machines 


Fels-Naptha helps the ma- 
chine do even better work. 
Does not make inside of ma- 
chine sticky. For especially 
soiled white pieces(cufts, neck- 
bands, spots) wet them, rub 
with Fels-Naptha and let them 
soak % hour or more. This 
gives the naptha a chance to 
loosen dirt and gives the ma- 
chine a good start. 


Make your own flakes 
containing naptha 

The naptha in Fels-Naptha 
is a great help in washing 
finery. Just shave off some 
chips or curls of Fels-Naptha, 
dissolve promptly and work 
up bubbly suds. The naptha 
dissolves the dirt, and the 
soap washes clean. Better 
than soap alone. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR 
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WITH THE CLEAN 


“Shee easiest and best way 
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She golden har with 






the clean naptha odor 


Fels-Naptha is golden because of the natural color 
of the good materials that help to hold the naptha. 
And Fels-Naptha does hold its naptha—to the very last 


sliver! 


The clean naptha odor of Fels-Naptha proves that 


real naptha is in it. 


Naptha, is that surprising dirt- 


loosener used by dry-cleaners to cleanse and freshen 
cloth—even the most delicate fabrics and colors. 


- 1 1 , 
Fels-Naptha 1S good soap plus 


real naptha, combined the 


, 
Fels-Naptha way—the greatest 
} ] } ' 
cloths s-cieansin com nation ever 
invented—a super-soap. 


When Fels-Naptha comes in 
contact with water (even cool or 
lukewarm) the naptha instantly and 
completely mixes with the water. 
It gets into every fibre of the cloth. 
It seeks out the dirt and loosens 
its hold. Then the foamy white 
Fels-Naptha suds speedily flush 
the dirt away. This saves hard 
rubbing. 

Clothes come out of a 
Fels-Naptha wash thoroughly clean 
and sweet. White fabrics keep 


snowy-white. Of course you may 
boil clothes with Fels-Naptha if 
you choose, but there is no need— 
Fels-Naptha will loosen dirt with- 
out the aid of hot water. 

If you use a washing-machine 
Fels-Naptha will help it do even 
better work. 

The golden bar with the clean 
naptha odor means an easier, 
quicker washday in your home; 
cleaner, brighter clothes that last 
longer, because no hard rubbing 
nor boiling has been necessary. 

Remember this red-and-green 
wrapper. Get the genuine 
Fels-Naptha. Your grocer has it 
ready for you. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Te om 
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How many uses 
in your home ? 

Fels-Naptha takes spots out 
of rugs, Carpets, cloth, draper- 
ies. Brightens woodwork in- 
stantly. Cleans enamel of 
bath tub, washstand, sink. 
Safely cleans anything clean- 
able. 





NAPTHA ODOR. 
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hat rice is to the Chir nd what bread i e people of the Nc cece 13: hg cg 
ate 


I ropics tis the articie of ft 
1 in some torm at upset sgn ery meal rth énly is it used as a »d, but x ulk forms an important part of native medicinal preparat 


The Milk— 7 secret 
of coconut flavor 


\ THEN you re wonde Deters about the 
distinctively DIFFERENT flavor of 
Baker's Fresh Grated Coconut, just 
remember the secret of its goodness 
—the MILK! 
ENatres put the milk into the coconut 
shell to keep the meat fresh, juicy and 
wholesome. 


In the Baker process, the coconut is pre- 
pared with this same milk. 


Remember that you can have coconut in cans at 
ALL times that is every bit as delicious as the meat 
of the freshly picked nut—just buy “Baker's Fresh 
Grated Coconut.” 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Recipe for the coconut pie illustrated below If Baker's Canned or Dry Shred Sweetene 
vill t id on the ner side of can labe ¢ t t Ce 

A PRE I Ri CIPE BOO t is also avail 

able u or any triends you mentor 

Write tor it 
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Goo-Goo! 


The Whiffenpoff 


> PEANUTS MAKE AMUSING FAVORS 


Originated by Clinton Russell 


Polly 








The Old Admiral 


Mohammed Brown 


To make thes¢ 


chooses peanuts oj] a lar ge 


clever place cards and 
favors, one 
ize, inserts pipe cleaners for legs and 
feet, and whittles too — ks or the nut 

elf for the beaks of the birds. Nex 
one adds a bit of * dry 
paper where it will do the most good, 
colors the birds with oil paints to suit 
the fancy scraps of 
feathers for wings, tails or what not 
The long necks affected by °° Moham- 
med Brown,’ and such birds as “A 
} Perfectly Good Ostrich” and“ You 
. . Don't Say!” are pipe 


neutral-toned tissu 
Lulu Bird . 


gray crép 


and attaches 





cle aner 
wound with 
paper, while ~ The 

tail is appropriately 
wool. One may not only caricatur 





just a llth 
_ 





The Sophomore 


celebrities but even one lriena 


= 


Pickaninny Pete 


: 


The Lulu Bird 


The Horrible Example 






Jocko 





The Chap-Who-Won-the-War 





Ever Thus! 


You Don’t Say! 


A Perfectly Good Ostrich 
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WILL YOU NOT MAKE THIS 
FRAGRANCE YOUR OWN ? 
my «WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO 
SI ND YOU A SAMPLE OF 
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q RECEIPT OF 10% 
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U Jet ROGER & GALLET OM 


fo 25 WEST 32%? STREET 
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Our Almond Recipe Book con- all 
tains many simple, economical 
and tasty ways to use almonds. 
Send us your dealer's name and 
address and we will forward you 


a free copy. Address Dept. A 





—And Don’t Forget 
Thanksgiving Almonds! 


You might as well omit the turkey as to over- 
look almonds on Thanksgiving. 


m add 


to your every 


A non-propt,< 





Can you conceive a successful Thanksgiving 
dinner without the holiday touch of almonds, in 
the shell or blanched and salted, in almond bread 
and cake, almond cookies, candies and desserts, 
almond salad and almond dressing for the turkey? 


And remember that everything that almonds 


to the Thanksgiving feast they will also add 


: ar 
-day meals—delicious favor com- 


af bined with real food value—in dozens of at- 


tractive combinations. 


But be sure of quality when you buy them. 
Ask your dealer for BLue Diamonp Almonds, 
the kind that are guaranteed big, soft-shelled, 
full-meated—the best almonds grown. Buy 
them in the shell—crack them yourself and get 


their flavor and goodness. 


CALIFORNIA ALMOND GROWERS EXCHANGE 


T. C. Tucker, Manager 
311 California St., San Francisco 


-operative association of goog American Citizen 


Umonds 


Finest in the world, 
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Luscious, creamy, 


| unnecessary !”’ 


FILLINGS AND FROSTINGS 





and over your cake, li 
; rhis for plain Marshmallow Cake 
more ambitious Cocoanut, ( Be Fig, 
in endless variety, you simply add fruit 
nut ingredients 


a Master Caterer, blended with the 


Spread it on cup cakes for the tea table 
graham crackers for the children 


est of marshmallow sandwiches 


These Books Sent 
Without Charge 





You merely spread > o-lite on the layers, 
e butter on bread. 

For the 
Raisin, Lady Baltimore, and others as ‘‘fussy”’ 
The work of an hour reduced to seconds! 
And the irreproachable filling and frosting of 


moist deliciousness of your home-baked cakes 


Between 
vanilla wafers and lady fingers for the dainti cookery, as a million women use if, to add a 








No Cooking, 


— No Mussing, 
No Chance of Failure! 


That’s the Way of Today in cake and dessert making. 
wonderful things 
| And the reason is Hip-o-lite 
| creme, used by world-famous caterers and chefs, packed 
in crystal jars and ready for you to use. 


in a jiffy! 
exquisite marshmallow 


‘Experience 


See For Yourself 
i How Simple It Is 


OLD DESSERTS MADE NEW 





You start with the sauce. The rich marsh- 
mallow sauce that’s served with sundaes, and 
with so many desserts in the great hotels and 
Nut, restaurants As economical as plain cream 
and sugar! As smooth and delicious as Whipped 
Cream! Prepare it in an instant by thin 
ning Hip-o-lite with a bit of water or milk 
A joy with gelatine desserts. A delight with 
custards or tapioca. And a Supreme Adven 
ture with the holiday plum puddings! Serve 
On with baked apples, with cooked fruits, with 
cereals for the children. Use it in everyday 


and 


rich, 


touch of the Caterer’s Art to home desserts. 


The Hipolite Book Caterers’ Pro 
fessional Recipes for cakes and dessert 


and ‘Simplified Candy Making 0) 
quick-as-a-wink recipes for making 
** profjessional’’ candies al home tiddre 


The Hipolite Company, 411 Marketi St, 
Stl u 


oul 


; }] ’ 
At all grocers 


HIP-O-LITE 


























BE READY FOR WHAT 
IS SURE TO HAPPEN TO YOU! 


ARY—usually a cheerful little per- 
son—jabbed my carpet viciously 
with her umbrella. 

“Tf there is one thing you can be sure of,” 
she said bitterly, “‘it is some unexpected ex- 
pense that will spoil all your plans and hopes.” 

““Why, Mary, what’s happened?” I asked. 

“Oh, a dentist’s bill that’s taken all the 
money I had saved up for my new coat. Now 
I can’t have it,” she replied, hastily looking 
out of the window to hide the disappointed 
tears in her eyes. “‘And they’ve raised our 
rent again. I won’t be able to give a thing 
this Christmas. Oh, it’s sickening,” ended 
Mary passionately. 

And that’s just what it is—sickening to 
have some unlooked-for need for money de- 
prive you of the new clothes you want and, 
just at this season of the year, spoil all your 
Christmas plans. Yet that’s exactly what is 
likely to happen to anyone to-morrow. 


HAVE a great file of letters from other 

Home JouRNAL readers who have had 
similar experiences. Or who have saved up 
for a new coat or suit, as Mary did, to find, 
vhen they went to shop for it, that the prices 
were so high they had to take some ugly, 
cheap-looking thing or go without. Then 
there are others whose incomes or salaries 
are not large enough even to plan for pretty 
clothes or nice house furnishings or Christ 
mas giving. And still others who have been 
worried to death over unpaid bills. 


“It has simply been one thing after an- 
other to keep my pocketbook empty this 
past year,”’ writes Mrs. Will H , of Ohio. 
* Really, nobody knows, unless one who has 
to pay the bills, what it costs toruna family 
nowadays. My boy’s shoes cost twice what 
they used to cost, and wear half as long, and 
that’s just one item. But my worst worry is 
over the little things you cannot plan for in 
advance, that nevertheless amount to five or 
six dollars or more every single week. 

‘For instance, it cost me $12.00 on Mon- 
day to have a little accident to the kitchen 
plumbing repaired. To-day my little girl 
Helen lost her hair ribbon, almost new, 
needed a new tablet and pencil, and came 
home with a pledge card her teacher had 
asked me to sign, to take two tickets for the 

school entertainment at 50 cents apiece. To 

beat it all, Helen was in such a hurry to 
show me the pledge card that she tore her 
stockings almost in ribbons cutting across 
a lot that was full of brambles. This was 
surely Helen's day—but to-morrow it will be 
the boy’s. It is always something that costs 
money. 

‘‘Really, I don’t know how I would get 
along now without the extra money I make 
in the Club. Am depending on it entirely 
for my Christmas shopping. My husband 
thinks it is perfectly wonderful. lam so glad 
to be able to help him and myself at the 
same time, and so easily.’’ 


The Club Mrs. Will speaks of is The 
Girls’ Club here in THe Home JourRNAL for 
all Journal readers who want to make extra 
money in their spare time. The Girls’ Club 
provides the way to make the money, with 
no expense to its members. You may join 
also, you know, any time you say so, and 
make this extra money too. 





“ Thanks for the check. It surely did look 
g00d to me, and went for a hat that I think 
looks good on me. Isn't that conceit?” 





writes Caroline T- , of Wisconsin, a young 
business girl. This is her first year away 
from home, out in the ‘“‘cold world” as she 
described it in another of her brief but 
breezy little scrawls. ‘‘Do you know that in 
my noon hours and a little time a few 
evenings, I have made half as much as my 
salary, through The Girls’ Club? With this 
Club money added to my salary, Il am now 
making as much as girls who have been here 
in the office ten or twelve years longer than! 
It surely is fine to have this extra money I 
can do so many nice things with, instead of 
pinching and scrimping on my little tiny 
salary. I am saving up now for a nice dress 
for my mother’s Christmas present. She 
will be awfully surprised and, I know, per- 
fectly delighted.” 


T SURELY is “fine” to have extra money 

coming in week after week in a steady 
stream, and made with so little extra effort, 
as this little bride agrees: 

“Tam only mad at myself for waiting so 
long to join you,” writes Mrs. John T. “ 
thought I could never make a cent, because 
I never had; besides, I do all my own 
housework and thought I could not spare 
enough time. Yet in no time at all I have 
made $28.00 I have hidden it away, and 
have it ready for when I am sure to need it 
That and not having to tell anyone—even 
the best husband in the world—how I am 
£0ing to spend it, is what I like best about 
Girls’ Club money.”’ 


An added advantage in belonging to The 
Girls’ Club another reader, Mrs. Eva S 
cleverly brings out in her recent letter: 

“TI never used to be able to take advantage 
of the shoe sales and other bargains, be- 
cause I never had any money at the time I 
needed it. Hence my Girls’ Club checks 
have saved me many a dollar. Now when 
rg is a sale, I am ready to take advantage 
of 1t. 

“ Another thing: I believe that there is no 
time like the present to enjoy life. How can 
you tell what may happen by this time next 
year? Look around at other people's ex- 
periences. A year can bring great changes 
through moves, marriages, absences and a 
thousand other things. So Club dollars are 
paying for many a good time this fall that 
otherwise I would have to miss because I 
could not afford the money it would take 
Christmas too! I am going to give what I 
want to those I love this Christmas, and 
Girls’ Club dollars will pay the bills.’"’ 


OW, dear reader, how would it suit you 

to receive five to ten dollars a week, or 
more, for a little of your spare time between 
now and Christmas? 

Right now we have a wonderful oppor 
tunity to make money. You can readily 
share in it even though you have never tned 
our plan before. Let me tell you about it. 
There will be no expense to you and no obli- 
gation to join us, unless you want to, which I 
am very sure you will. Write me this very 
day and give yourself plenty of time to make 
enough for a lovely new coat, or to pay bills, 
or for Christmas—it doesn’t make a bit of 
difference what you want the money for. 
Simply say you want to know how we make 
our money in The Girls’ Club and how you 
can join us. Address me as the 


Poareser 3 the Gv bbb. 


Tue Lapres’ Home JourRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THe top illustration shows the 
rdinary corset boning after the 
orset has been worn but a short 
time. The absence of resilience 
s indicated by the angleat which 

the boning is now permanently 
bent. The lower illustration 














hows a rib of Mightybone that 


has come through the same test 
vith all its original springiness 
and flexibility still alive. That is 


why American Lady Corsets, 
boned throughout with 
Mightybone, ensure permanency 


Mightybone 





of comfort and style. 





Ordinary 
Bone 








The Tailleur—the test of a corset! 


* ADAME must never spoil the lines 
of her tailored frock by wearing it 


over an old corset!” Of course, that 
is a wise bit of advice in most all cases— 
when many corsets have been worn a while 
they do lose their smartness. Why? Because 
the boning no longer holds its lines of fash- 
ion in the corset. 

However, you can obtain corsets that will 
stay smart as long as you wear them— 
American Lady Corsets, designed by experts 
and boned throughout with Mightybone. 

Mightybone is the ideal corset boning. 
Not only is it gently firm, but it is resilient, 
springy, alive! It keeps the corset new 
always! Because of its superior qualities, 


American Lady Corsets are never “over- 
boned”; they never give that stiff, “cor- 
seted” appearance. 

You will be delighted with one of the 
new American Lady models. For, in addi- 
tion to their lasting good style they are tub- 
able, too, and perfectly sanitary, since there 
is no paper covering around Mightybone 
to retain odors or go apart in the tub. 

There is a variety of American Lady Mod- 
els for dancing, athletics or general wear, 
in satin, brocade and batiste. And each is 
distinguished by the Mightybone tag — the 
assurance that your corset will always fur- 
nish the proper foundation for even the 
most exactingly tailored gown. 





Back Lace $3.00 to $10.00 


Front Lace $5.00 to $10.00 





Detroit 








New York AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO.,, Inc. 





San Francisco 


Chicago 





Boned throughout with hight Lf 













sohtybom 
- by the 


This tag is attached 
to every American 
Lady Corset. Itsuse 
has been authorized 
by the Mightybone 
Corporation of New 
York. Find it—and 
you find lasting com- 
fort, lasting satisfac- 
tion, and a figure 
fashionable—always! 


Cots 


bone 


© American Lady Corset Co., Inc 
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Study “Your Skin Daily 


ATCH the roughness disappear. See the change and refinement 

of texture as you use Frostilla. Take pleasure in noticing the 
new coloring and daintiness. Listen to the compliments about your 
health and improvement. Jot down the number of times you are 
asked for your secret. 








FRAGRANT 


~ fe 9 FROSTILLA 


4 The use of Frostilla will protect the skin | 
against the attacks of Autumn winds. It 

will impart a natural smoothness and _ | 

healthy vigor. Trying household 
duties or outdoor sports will not 
work havoc to your skin if you use 
Frostilla, a favoritein American 
homes .for forty-seven years. 
Price 35c. Sold everywhere. 





< 










Holmes Frostilla Co. 
Elmira, New York 












































| HOEVER would experience the fullest joy of giving must 
take time to choose personally and with care the gift that 
will be most appreciated. 

Why wife, mother, daughter or sister is hoping and wishing 
most of all this Christmas for an OHIO-TUEC Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner, is a secret any man can learn. 

There is an OHIO-TUEC dealer 


See yours early; no time like today. 


every neighborhood. 














i The Joy of Giving “| 





THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO., CANTON, OHIO 
hes 


Canadian Plant—Toronto, Ontario 
Y — ———— — - ——————————————— = - = = = ——— ———— 


— a : — $$ 








THE PIN-MONEY PUP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


merely won his own championship in the 
show-ring. 

Having used common sense and your 
knowledge of the breed in the mating of your 
female or females, the next step is the 
puppies themselves—the irrational and lov- 
able wisps of caninity that are going to bring 
in the dividends on your investment. 

See that the prospective mother has reg- 
ular food and regular exercise. And, nine- 
teen times out of twenty, then and later, 
let her alone! 


Mother Nature was on the job a great 
many centuries before you began life. 
\nd as a rule she needs no well-meaning 


assistance. 


\ THEN the pups are eight weeks old they 
are of salable age. Now comes the task 
of selling. 
If your 
isn’t much of 
right way. 
\n advertisement in one of the dog papers 
will cost you only a dollar or two at most. 


pups are of a popular breed it 
a task—if you go about it the 


And such advertisements as a rule bring 
decidedly good results. 
\ still cheaper way, if you have only 


single litter for sale is to 
your friends for buyers. 

When two or three people have bought 
pupsjof you and they begin to brag about 
those pups and to show them off, the endless 
and long chain of free advertising will have 
been forged strong. 

After that it is up to your own common 
sense and leisure to decide whether you will 
stick to the small regular sales of a few litters 
a year or launch out into the wholesale end 
of the business. 

The] former is the less ‘dangerous and, 


canvass among 


think, much the wiser choice. 
This is what many and many a busy 
woman is doing in her spare time. The task 


is taking, on an average, less than an hour a 
day. 

It is keeping her in the open air more 
than would most lucrative fads; it is afford- 
ing her genuine entertainment and an ob- 
ject; and it is bringing in a welcome handful 
of pin money. 

One such small breederina non-Manhattan 
corner of Greater New York is averaging 
eight hundred dollars a year, clear profit, 
from breeding and selling pet dogs. And 


she is carrying on another and more lucrative 
business at the same time. 

A second woman, beginning with a single 
has made 


female dog of a popular breed, 
hers a tidy little by- 
profession de luxe. 

She has so far pro 
fited by it that she 
not only advertises 
in the various dog 
journals but sends to 
prospective buyers a 
dainty pamphlet con- 
taining this bona fide 
offer: 

If profit—pin 
money in liberal 
amounts—is a con 


sideration, buy a 
female. . .. Iti 
no trouble to sell the 
puppies. I will con- 


tract to buy them on 
terms advantageous 
to you, if you like. 


Another and more 
sensational circular 
has been sent out by 
a woman who raises 
a species of toy 
watchdog. This cir 
cular reproduces the 
headlines of several 
newspapers, each 
telling of some home 
looted by burglars. Across the top of the 
page is written in script: “They needed a 
dog! You need one! One of mine!” 


X& TO the breed with which you are 
to make your pin-money bid, that is 
something for you to decide for yourself. 
Pick out the breed you like best if you would 
be certain of putting your whole heart into 
the work and of getting the maximum of 
enjoyment out of it. There are only one or 
two general hints that can be given along 
that line. 

First: If you live in a city or where there 
is not ample room for exercising, don’t choose 
any of the large breeds. A big dog is as out 
of place in cramped city quarters as an eagle 
in a canary cage. Not only will his health 
suffer but your pocketbook will suffer still 
more acutely. For health is the keynote of 
all kennel success. 

If your quarters are limited, you had bet- 
ter specialize in one of the diminutive 
breeds. 

The Pekingese, just now, are the most 
popular of these and they seem likely to hold 
their vogue for a long time to come. They 
are prolific and quite hardy. 





There is steady, if less, money, too, it 
Pomeranians. They have a firm market o 
their own. So have the Maltese. So hay 
two or three more of the toy varieties. 

The Bostons are another strong and ever 
popular strain. Women all over are makin; 
good profits out of them. One such woma 
in a New Jersey manufacturing city ha 
cleared from five hundred to seven hundred 
dollars annually for the last six years on a 
kennel of Bostons so small that it can be kept 
with comfort in her handkerchief-sized bac} 
yard, 

She carries on this lucrative little side lin 
in addition to a business which support 
her invalid husband and herself 

She says: ‘The is our 
the Bostons are our butter.”’ 

If you live in the country or in 
suburbs, there is an endless choice among tl 
large dogs. 

A man and his wife in an upstate count) 
of New York made a good living by raisin; 
pointer and setter pups, field breaking then 
and selling the perfectly trained youngster: 
at three-figure hes es to sportsmen within 
radius of a thousand miles. This 
up a large percentage of the couple’s tim 
But time was the one thing the husband 
could afford, so long as it kept him in the 
fresh air, for he had been sent up there to 
die of consumption. 

His constant outdoor labors with the dogs 
and the interest they gave him in life post 
poned the date of his funeral by something 
like sixteen years. 


store bread, b 


roon 


work too 


HE German police dog — now ill camou 

flaged as ‘“‘the shepherd dog’—is an 
other big fellow for whom still bigger prices 
are offered at present. And many are the 
amateurs who are reaping snug harvests by 
breeding him in limited numbers. It is th« 
same with chows, and so forth. 

The Airedale is another dog from whom 
much pin money has been acquired in the last 
ten years. Personally—and I am backed by 
dogmen more versed in the matter than I 
I think that the starting of an Airedak 
kennel, just now, would be to buy on a 
falling market. A few months ago no les: 
an authority than Field and Fancy printed 
an article headed “‘ Airedale Slump in ‘Eng 


land.”” And the same issue contained af 
almost tearful plea from a correspondent, 
begging Airedale fanciers not to let their 
favorite breed fall so far behind the wir« 
haired fox terrier and others. 

You see there are fashions in dogs, fash 


ions just as strongly marked and as fickle as 
in clothes. The all-popular dog of to-day 
may be the down-and-outer of to-morrow 
Wherefore, whatever your pet breed may be, 
keep a sharp loo! 
out for signs of col 


je ae lapse. Take th 
\)\ -_ Newfoundland 
| is ) and the pug, for 


example. Som 
decades ago they 
were fashionablk 
everyvwhert To 
day the gloriou 
Newfoundlat 
practically « 
idolized bres 
( have followed them into oblivio 
Speaking of pin-money maker 


ind the pug are 


/ tinct Other once 


there is the collie I don’t wat 

to get started talking about tl 

collie, for if I do, then good by to 
calm and dispassionate advice! Becaus 
to me the collie is the dog of all dogs. Hei 
first; there is no second. I admit I ar 
foolishly prejudiced, and it is hard for me to 
write fairly and nonexaggeratively about 
him. So let us pass him over with the bar 


and meager statement that there is good pin 
money in raising him. This as well as fun 
and exercise and a wealth of staunchly loyal 
and half-human comradeship. 

Pups sell at prices that vary according to 
their breed and the needs and desires of th 
purchaser and the repute for 
squareness and high-class stock. So there i 
no accurate table to compile which will tell 
you, to the exact dollar, what your little 
kennel of Bostons or Pekes or Airedales o1 
collies or fox terriers may net you. 


breeder’s 


UT here are a few general figures: What 

ever breed you may choose, you can al 
most always get from fifteen dollars up for 
a good, pure-bred pup, if he belongs to any 
popular or semipopular breed. I think Iam 
safe in setting fifteen dollars as an absurdly 
minimum rate. The least-good pups from 
my own collie kennels have always brought 
more than double that sum at the age of two 
or three months. And one breeder’s adver 
tisement in the papers and magazines con 
tains this warning line: ‘Nothing under 
$25!” 

A small kennel of Pekes offers several 
four-month male pups at ninety dollars 
each ar.d females at eighty dollars. A police- 
dog kennel that has worked its way up from 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 147 
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‘**Hear that sizzle? 
Get that aroma?’’ 


HEN the aroma of those crisp, crinkly slices of Beech-Nut 
Bacon greets you coming down to breakfast, you know how 
good it is going to taste — and it never fails to live up to that 
expectation. : 
a All this is the result of the endless care we take to guarantee fine 
vor. 
The flavor of Beech-Nut Bacon will ‘‘make” any meal—either as 
a savory dish by itself or as a garnish that transforms some ordinary 
dish into a tempting, delicious one. 
Always have Beech-Nut Bacon in the house! 


*Bake your Beech-Nut Bacon, and keep all the delicious flavor. Spread it across 
| a wire baking rack, in a baking pan in the oven. If you haven’t a rack, send us 
+ 10 cents for a special Beech-Nut Baking Rack. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon 


“‘One of the Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


© 1920, B.-N. P. Co 





















BEECH-NUT 
**FOODS OF 
FINEST 
FLAVOR” 
Bacon 
Sliced Beef 


Peanut Butter 





Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Oscar’s Sauce 
Cider Vinegar 
Prepared Mustard 


Jams, Jellies, 
Marmalades and 
Jellied Fruits 


Ginger Ale 
Mints 
Chewing Gum 
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Painted for American Chicle Company by C. Coles Phillips. Copyright 1920 
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THE PIN-MONEY PUP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144) 


single brood female is charging one hundred 
ind fifty dollars apiece for its weanling 
uuppies and can’t begin to fill its orders. 

Collie pups of the right breeding are often 
ringing anywhere from twenty-five to 
iinety dollars at four months. Bostons 
ometimes bring still highef prices. And 
teady and fast is the sale of good “‘Scotties”’ 
ind wire-haired fox terriers. 

I am skipping the mention of twenty other 
ell-liked and quick-selling varieties—the 
allant little Irish terrier (a gentleman ad- 
enturer if ever there was one), the Sealy- 
1am, the Highlander, the greyhound, the 
nultitype spaniel, and many another. But 
there is nothing significant in the skipping 
There is good pin money in them all. There 
re numberless instances of six months’ pups 
f favorite breeds selling as high as five hun- 

dred dollars. 

The question of feeding, as of housing, can 
be simplified or can be made complex and 
ostly. You may buy innumerable costly 

tras, or you may reduce your kennel bill of 
ire to the lowest terms It is up to you 


FE‘ )R instance, stale bread and table scraps 
and skim milk and such bones and odds 
and ends as you can induce your butcher to 
give you along with your family order— 
these may be turned into healthful food for 
your dogs. And if it is prepared with any 
care at all, the dogs will thrive on it as well 
as on a menu which cost six times as much. 
Several wholesale grain merchants sell mac- 
aroni “seconds” at three dollars a hundred 
pounds and unwashed rice at four dollars and 
seventy-five cents a hundred pounds. Add 
to this a few puppy cakes or dog biscuit and, 
if you want to, one or another of the cheaper 
patent dog foods. 

All of these are beneficial, even if all of 
them are not the miracle workers their pro- 
moters claim. Roughly, dog biscuits and 
most other prepared foods have merely the 
diet value of whole wheat and of as much 
ground-up meat as they chance to contain. 
That is all. And usually it is quite enough. 
I use these preparations rather sparingly and 
as a background and variant for the cheap, 
homemade dietary I have just outlined. 

While we are on the theme of feeding, let 
me remind you of three important details 
First, that poultry bones of any kind are 
ilmost as dangerous to dogs as is so much 
ground glass; second, that more pet dogs 
lie from overfeeding than from underfeed- 
ing; third, that it is false economy to try to 
save a two-dollar veterinary fee by giving so 
called “home treatment” to a two-hundred 
dollar dog. If your dog is sick send at once 
for the best veterinary you can get hold 
of. You will save money that way in the 
long run. 

So much for the chief means of turning 
your pets into pin-money makers. There are 
many other ways whereby they can earn 

ash for you—as by service fees, and the like 
But second only to the puppy-sale phase is 
the dog-show revenue 

Here is an example: Into the collie ring 
it the Westminster show of 1918 paraded 
the male puppy class—the first division 

alled before the judge Among the seven 
entrants was a tawny, upstanding youngster 

great beauty. He was Howsgill Rival, 
then only nine months old; bred by Fred 
Leighton, who had bred also his sire and 
grandsire from true American stock and who 
had developed his own theories of canine 
perfection. 


OWGILL RIVAL won first prize in this 

puppy class. The cash award was only 
ten dollars. But this paid the five-dollar 
entry fee and left Leighton five dollars to the 
good. Next came the novice class with fifteen 
dollars instead of ten dollars as first prize. 
Rival won it—this time a net gain of ten 
dollars. Then followed other regular classes 
and the “cash specials.” And Howgill Rival 
in less than two hours cleaned up a trifle 
more than seventy-five dollars in actual 
money, apart from such less practical guer- 
dons as ribbons, medals and cups. 

Thus at a single show this one pup won 
enough income to justify his existence. And 
he repeated these financial triumphs at show 
after show, year after year. He did more. 
On the strength of his victory his master 
sold, for seventy-five dollars apiece, several 
newborn pups that chanced to have the same 
parentage as the sensational young victor. 

Sunnybank Sigurd as a pup won about 
two hundred dollars in cash prizes in 
two months. 

Still the show end of the pin-money 
game is more or less uncertain. It is 
an excellent adjunct (when practiced 
in a small 
way) to 
one’s kennel 
business. 
But its ac- 
tual cash 
awards are 
freaky. Let 
the show be 
your shop 








window and your indirect advertising col- 
umn rather than count on its prize money. 
One of the occasional risks in showing a dog 
is the chance that he may bring home a 
case of distemper which will decimate your 
kennels. 


HEN there is another pin-money source 

which is a blend between breeding and 
showing—naimely, the breeding of cham- 
pions. To carry a dogesfany sort to a cham- 
pionship means not only a gold mine in 
service fees and in pups but usually an 
exorbitant sale price as well. And this is 
within the reach of the wise amateur breeder 
as well as in that of the professional who 
breeds on a mammoth scale. 

The late J. P. Morgan spent countless 
thousands of dollars in buying the highest- 
priced champion dogs he could secure, here 
and in England. Yet, to his chagrin, he was 
able to breed at his supercostly Cragsmere 
Kennels almost no champions. While he 
was trying to do this, hordes of compara- 
tively poor men and women with small and 
inexpensive kennels were producing world 
beating champions and making a mint of 
money out of them. 

The day of the dog is here. Not only did 
two million American soldiers come back 
from the war press-agenting him ecstatically, 
but mankind is beginning to appreciate and 
care for dogs as never before. These senti- 
ments are reaping harvests for sensible 
breeders. More dogs and at better prices are 
sold to-day than at any time in the history 
of barter. 

A single famous canine exchange reports 
an average sale of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of dogs a month for the last year. 
And, mind you, this estimate is for only 
such sales as chanced to be negotiated 
through that particular exchange. It does 
not take into account the thousands of sales 
through other exchanges, or through dog- 
journal advertisements, or through private 
transfer. 

Here is something else for the beginner to 
remember to his own advantage: There is 
less crooked dealing in the dog business than 
in any other ofits size. And this is due to the 
fact that behind every registered transaction 
stands a beneficent power which is a cross 
between supreme court and chief of de 
tectives—namely, the American Kennel 
Club, familiarly known as “‘the A. K. C.”’ 

Through the A. K. C. alone can dogs be 
registered. Through it alone can pedigrees 
be certified. Through it alone is there any 
real guaranty that pure breeding shall be 
perpetuated. Through it alone can cham- 
pionships be granted and dog shows run on 
approved lines. The A. K. C. is the all- 
powerft { protector of the small breeder and 
the guarantor of fair play. 


I’ SOMEONE has sold you a dog with a 
falsified pedigree or a willful blemish or has 
otherwise violated the tenets of the A. K. C., 
report the case at once and in full to the 
secretary. The offender, if found guilty, will 
be commanded to make redress. If he re 
fuses to do so and his transgression is fla 
grant, his dogs can no longer be registered 
or shown. He is barred from all the priv 
ileges of official dogdom He is put out of 
business. No dealer or breeder cares to risk 
such ruin. And the fear of discipline at the 
hands of the A. K. C. has kept many an 
otherwise tricky dogman straight. 

To the square breeder and seller it is a 
fortress of protection. To the crook it holds 
all the menace that elsewhere is associated 
with a blend of jail and bankruptcy. 

The surest way to impress a vital warning, 
usually, is to go on repeating it over and over 
until it sinks in. So I am going to remind 
you of my urgent plea that no amateur 
should go into dog breeding for a livelihood, 
but merely asa side line. Otherwise there is 
a brilliant prospect of going broke. Also 
that an amateur should invest in the found- 
ing of a kennel no more money than he or 
she is able and willing to risk losing. 

If a small sum of money and a bit of land 
are your sole wealth, do not jeopard either or 
both in such a profession. 

But if you like and understand dogs, if 
you need more outdoor exercise and a fad to 
keep mind and body occupied in spare mo- 
ments and if you are content to put up no 
more money than you can afford to risk, 
then there is no reason why you should not 
discover for yourself what thou- 
sands of other sensible amateurs 
have discovered—namely, that 
there is often a rich pin-money 
harvest in the small-scale breed- 
ing and selling of dogs and that 
in few other 
ways can 
you make 
the same 
sum so eas- 
ily and, cer- 
tainly, with 
so much 
pleasure to 
yourself. 






























































































he child who is 


given Huylers in the 
home, and taught to 
ask for Huylers will 
be able to satisfy a 
natural craving 
forsweets ina 


healthful way 


Bon bons 
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TREO “ Paraknit” Brassiere 


is made of ““‘PARAKNIT,”’ a new 
kind of light-weight, open-work, 
elastic material invented by the 
TREO COMPANY, expressly for bust 
reducing, bust supporting brassieres. 
It is very flexible, and extremely 
stylish, and gives a perfectly natural 
and graceful contour to the bust. 
The diaphragm feature is of non- 
elastic material and is very advan- 
tageous, as it supports and reduces 
the diaphragm. Made in white or 
flesh tint in sizes from 34 to 50—at 

: “ your dealer's at $3.00 and $3.50, or 
pp Toe ee yee pe tee write for illustrated booklet. 


TREO COMPANY, Inc. 
160-B Fifth Avenue, New York Canadian Address, Eisman & Co., Toronto 


THE “TREO” GIRDLE 


is made entirely of porous woven 
surgical elastic web, which “‘gives”’ 
freely to every movement of the 
body, yet firmly holds the figure 
Lends grace with absolute comfort 
Our patented method of construc 
tion and character of materials used 
make it equally desirable for street, 
dancing, evening or sport wear; 
white or flesh tint. Retail Misses’ 
lengths, $5.00 to $7.00. Adults’ 
lengths, $5.50 to $15.00. 

CAUTION. The TREO GIRDLE has 
feature stripof elastic above elastic waist 
line band, and, therefore, supports the 
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Ready now! The won- 
derful Baird-North 
Style Book for Fall. 


Shows most exclusive 
fashions, how to select the 
style best suited to you and 
how to get quality clothes at 
prices which give you best 
values. It is free. Send 
couponora postcard today. 

Two examples of Baird- 

North values given here. 
Order either or both of 
these direct from this ad. 


All-Wool 
Tricotine 
Suit 


Just to give you an 
idea of what you will 
f{'nd in the Style Book: 
This snappy suit 
(which you 
can order 
direct from 
this ad) is 
fine all-wool 
tricotine. 
Coat semi- 
fitted 
with styl- 
ish braid 
bound collar, 
cuffs and pock 
ets. Braid bind- 
ing lends a 
trimming touch 
at back. Lined 
throughout 
with fine all-silk 
fabrics in printed 
design. Skirt 
modishly pocket 
edand belted 
across gathered 
back fomen's 
sizes: 34 to 46 
Back coat 
length, 32 in. 
Skirt, 39 in. to 
42 in Misses’ 

sizes: 14 to 20. 
Back coat length, 32 in. Skirt, 38 in. Color, blue 
only. Order Women's sizes by No. 11£2001. 
Misses’ by No. 11E2003. Give size and skirt length 
wanted. Price $32.50. Postage, 16c extra. 


Baird-North Values 


In Baird-North offerings you find not only ex- 
clusive styles but exceptional material and 
thorough workmanship—you find every Baird- 
North garment a _ super-value—a garment 
which not only dresses you fashionably but 
which will give you the best wear. Send for 
the Style Book which tells you in detail how 
this extra good apparel is designed and made 
and how it gives you the most tor your money. 


Embroidered Duvetyne 


Sport Hat <@# 


Soft Duvetyne—richly 
embroidered all over in 
floss and metallic thread, 
Close fitting upturned flex- 
ible brim. Drop ornaments 
at front. Very chic. Look 
where you willand you will 
not see a smarter model. 
Choice of four colors. 
Order Orange by No. 
19E9601. Brown by 
19E9603. Navy Blue 
by No. 19E 96005. 
Rose, No. 19E 9607. 
Price $9.75. Post- 
age, 10c extra. 


Scarf <4 


4 
Coatee ¢ 
Noneed to“ look *¢ 
around" if you x 
wantastunningover- «© 
garment. Look at this 

shaggy scarf coatee, 
knitted of soft, lus- 
trous camel's hair wool. 
Very warm. Abo 't 72 
in. long, 22 in. wide. 
Lengthened with close 
fringe. Belted and has 
2 pockets. See if you 
can equal it for class 
and serviceable qual- 
ity. Choice of 3 colors. 
Order Brown by No. 
14E5937. Buff (tan) 
No. 14E5939. Pea- 

cock Blue No. 14E59- 
41. Price only $10.98. 
Postage, 6 cents extra. 





length. 
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Mail This Coupon Now! 

You will be delighted with the beautiful things 
shown in the Baird-North Style Book at prices 
athazingly low for guaranteed high quality. Coats, 
suits, dresses, lingerie, millinery, hosiery, shoes, etc. 
Send coupon TODAY! 
——_——— eee eee enw ee enw S| ae 


BAIRD-NORTH Co. 
378 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book 
of advance Fall Styles. 


Name 





Address 
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DINNERS AND DANCES 


Su&egestions for Making the Affairs at Home Successful 


By Nathalie Schenck Laimbeer 


HERE are in every family auspicious 

moments to be celebrated—boys and 

girls home for the holidays, young visi- 
tors, graduations that are vastly important, 
and scores of other things that must find 
their expression in some form of entertain- 
ment. A reception is apt to be dull, a theater 
party too limited, a luncheon not important 
enough and a tea too commonplace—but al- 
ways there’s the dinner dance! 

Dances used to be luxuries reserved for the 
very rich, entailing, as they did, cotillion 
chairs and favors, elaborate suppers at tables, 
stringed orchestras, pretentious decorations 
and many servants; but in the last few years 
the formal dance has been almost entirely 
superseded by the small dinner dance, which 
is simple, enjoyable and not necessarily ex- 
pensive. Cotillions have entirely disap 
peared and therefore no favors are required 
and, as the music only pauses for a very brief 
time between the dances, only the chairs of 
the house are needed, pushed back against 
the wall. A large supper is futile, especially 
ifa dinner has been served first. The very 
best music for dancing can be rendered bv a 
pianist and two stringed instruments. 


The Form of Invitation 


AVING settled on the night and made 
your list, which must include, if possible, 
two-thirds more men than women, the invi- 
tations are sent out, a week or ten days at 
the most before the date. For the dinner 
dance the following form is most often used: 
Mrs. CHARLES JONES 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss Mary Smith’s 
company at dinner 
on Saturday evening nineteenth 
at seven-thirty o'clock 


Dancing [Twenty East Street 


You will wish, of course, to ask more peopl 
to the dance than to the dinner, and for those 
who are invited to the later affair there is the 
following invitation 


Mrs. CHARLES JONI 
at home 


Saturday evening nineteenth 
at nine-thirty o’clock 


Dancing Twenty East Street 

If your house is large enough and your 
domestic arrangements satisfactory, by all 
means have the affair at home; but if you live 
near a country club or if there is an assembly 
hall in the community, and it seems more 
convenient not to disarrange your house, 
you will find that quite satisfactory. The 
entire matter can then be turned over to the 
steward or a caterer and you have no further 
bother, once the invitations are out and food 
and music are ordered. Club affairs, however, 
sometimes lack the charm that a dinner 
dance at home is certain to have, so it is bet 
ter, perhaps, to go to a good deal of trouble 
to have the party in one’s own house. 

If there is one large room at home, it is a 
good plan to use this alone for the dancing, 
placing the music in the hall, and to keep 
the library, or whatever the second room in 
the house may be, as a smoking room for the 
men or as a quiet spot for weary dancers 
If there are several small rooms instead of 
one large one, it will be necessary to arrange 
all of them for dancing. Or perhaps the 
dining room is the largest room, in which case 
it is not necessary to disarrange anything in 
the living rooms, and while coffee is being 
served in the living room after dinner the 
dining room can be prepared for dancing and 
the light midnight supper for the dancers 
brought on small tables into the living room 
instead of being served in the dining room. 
If the weather is warm and the porch is 
available for supper, lounging or music, this 





adds not only iv your facilities, but to your 
guests’ enjoyment. .A good floor is of the 
greatest importance, and I should advise get- 
ting some man who is accustomed to such 
work to put it in condition, for while good 
results are claimed by amateurs with scraped 
candles, sticky floors have spoiled too many 
parties for one to take any chance. 

When arranging the furniture, one should 
avoid, if possible, the wallflower effect and 
try grouping the chairs in as informal a way 
as possible. Always avoid tables with sharp 
edges and ornaments that upset, banishing 
these to the upper regions for the night and, 
since the object is dancing, ventilation and 
space are absolute necessities. 

Decorations in the dining and other 
rooms, except for the table and a few simply 
arranged vases of flowers, if you like, are to 
be avoided. People are depending more and 
more on the charm of their homes, unspoiled 
by overdecoration. 

One servant, of course, answers the door 
and directs the women ruests upstairs, where 
a second maid may be in waiting to take the 
wraps, while the men’s coats and hats can 
be left in the lower hall or smoking room. 
From a small tray in the possession of the 
servant in the hall each man secures a small 
envelope bearing his name with the name of 
his dinner partner inside. If he has not met 
his partner, he makes this known to the - 
hostess after he has greeted her and she 
presents him. When the guests have all 
arrived, the servant at the door ascertains 
quickly if dinner is ready and announces it 
to the hostess, who then motions her husband 
to lead the way with the guest of honor, she 
herself following the last couple. The host 
sits, of course, at the head of the table—even 
if the number of guests makes the hostess’ 
place come at the side—and the guest of 
honor goes on his right 


Be Content With Simplicity 


5 dinner will be short and simple, of 
course. It may consist of oysters or clams 
in a deep dish (usually soup plate) of ice, 
followed with tomato bisque in cups or 
plates. Next sweetbreads with mushroom 
sauce and green peas may be brought, then 
squabs with escarole salad with French dress- 
ing and finally coffee mousse, cakes and coffee. 

Another satisfactory menu has melons first, 
followed by cold lobster with mayonnaise or 
by broiled sea bass with sauce Meuniére, the 
recipe for which is in every good cookbook. 
Broiled chicken or roast turkey or any meat 
preferred is next served with vegetable salad, 
to which is given a boiled dressing. Ice 
cream follows with cakes and coffee. 

Small dinner rolls and toast, which can 
easily be made by slicing homemade bread 











wafer thin and drying it in the oven until it 
curls up, for the soup course, cheese straws 
for serving with the salad or fish course, 
sweet pickled fruits for the meat course, hot 
pastry shells lined with preserves and covered 
with whipped cream for the ices, if desired, 
and cracked nuts round out the completeness 
of the dinner. 

If oysters or clams are unobtainable, by 
reason of location, four or six hors d’ceuvres 
may be substituted. These can be attrac- 
tively arranged in a small china or glass dish 
containing a separate compartment for each 
one anda plate of hot dry toast may be passed 
at the same time. Sardines, stuffed hard- 
boiled eggs, sliced smoked salmon, anchovies, 
coleslaw, hearts of artichokes with sauce hol 
landaise or potato salad are only a few of the 
many hors d’ceuvres easily prepared. 


Cook the Dinner at Home 


I’ YOUR diaing room is not very large and 
you are straining its capacity in the num 
ber of your guests, I should strongly advise 
small tables and chairs, which can easily be 
rented from a caterer or a club, from which 
source will also come any additional silver 
linen and china that you may require. As your 
dinner is short, try, if possible, to have it 
cooked at home rather than having it sent 
in, and you will be repaid by the enjoyment 
of your guests. The day of rich, elaborate 
food is fast passing away, thank goodness, 
and the era of delicious simple cookery brings 
better health and figures in its wake. No 
long nine-course dinners are now given to 
remain a nightmare for days to come; on the 
contrary, the hostess who knows contents 

herself with simplicity and dignity. 

I was at a small dinner dance not long ago 
where the table was built in a hollow square 
with an opening on one side, and the eas¢ 
with which conversation was carried on acros 
the table impressed the yood sense of such 
an arrangement on my mind. A local cat 
penter can easily put it up for you. Small 
tablecloths can be used, and the narrowness 
prec ludes the nex essity of elaborate decora 
tions. These can take the form of a long 
ribbon of garden flowers, winding in and out 
a row of candlesticks, or in the winter ivy 
leaves, or even tiny fir trees in pots, give a 
quaint decorative effect. For the small round 
or square tables a low glass bowl of flowers 
and two candlesticks with unshaded colored 
candles are sufficient, ora flat glass or china 
dish with one single flower floating on the 
surface of the water may be used. 

Setting the table is important, for it re- 
flects good hostess-ship, and one cannot take 
too much care in regard to this matter. Since 
perfectly trained servants are rapidly coming 
to be a part of a roseate past, perhaps it 
would be well to go over the details of serv- 
ice, just for the sake of cataloguing them for 
future instructions. There is first the service 
plate at each place, and on the right of it are 
placed the glass and necessary knives, ar- 
ranged in the order of their use, the one at 
the greatest distance from the plate always 
being the one that is first required. The 
forks are placed in the same position at the 
left. The napkin, folded in a pleasing way, is 
laid on the service plate and a small dinner 
roll is slipped between the folds. Dinner 
cards are the rule for all large affairs and are 
placed on top of the napkin. The silver for 
the dessert is brought on the dessert plate, and 
this in turn is followed by the plate contain- 
ing the finger bowl, doily, fruit knife and 
fork, the finger bowl and doily being re- 
moved to the left of the plate by the guest 
preparatory to using the plate for the cracked 
nuts and pastry. See that there are plenty 
of saltcellars—individual ones are nice 
and, if you are not planning to have nuts at 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 151 
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An underwear style for 
every gown—from tailore 
suit to dance frock 


OT so very many years ago we used to put on our 
winter flannels on the 10th of November. And we 
took them off on the 10th of May. We had just two 

kinds, heavy weight and light weight, and we wore the same 
style every day regardless of outer clothes. 


But dress materials have gotten thinner and softer. Blouses 
~ have become transparent. Skirts have grown narrower 


and narrower. Necks are cut lower, sleeves shorter. 


And no two frocks are made alike. You may go shop- 
ping in the morning in a cloth gown that fastens clear 
to your chin. And that very afternoon you'll have tea in 
a diaphanous crepe, cut low in front and with almost 
no sleeves. 


Obviously one can’t get along any more with one kind 
of underwear for winter and one for summer. There 
must be a suit for every gown one has. 


| Ty af / You can scarcely come to the end of styles in which 
f ed id ~ ) p ‘ Carter’s Knit Underwear is made. A low necked, elbow 

és rid 4 | Pm Zoe ? sleeved, or sleeveless model for the slim, satin afternoon gown. 
A high or Dutch necked, long sleeved, ankle length suit for 
the tailored gown. And for the evening frock with fitted 
bodice and bouffant skirt a soft, sheer suit of silk or lisle 
with delicate ribbon shoulder straps. It comes with a plain 
tailored band top or with the Carter double crocheted edging. 
And if you prefer a narrow tape over your shoulders, you can 


Many styles, each with the same 
careful finish 


From the warmest, snuggest of winter weather suits, 
to the sheerest bodice top models, every Carter suit has 
the same soft texture, the same careful finish The 
crocheted edging lasts and lasts and never turns yellow, 
the seams lie flat and smooth, the stout buttonholes 
don’t wear out 


have it instead of the ribbon straps. 


A special knitting makes the Carter fabric unusually elastic. 
It stretches out with every movement so that you never feel 
it pulling or binding anywhere. But its peculiarly springy 
texture makes it slip back to its original form and keeps it 
from getting loose and baggy at wrist or ankle. Keeps it from 
wrinkling around the tops of your shoes or under your corset. 


The Carter fabric is so soft and fine that even the warmest 
winter suits are never stuffy or bulky. No matter what model 
you buy, no matter what weight, you are sure that it will be 
comfortable, that it will stay soft and white as long as it lasts. 


See the new Carter styles that your department store has 
for men, women, children and infants. In all weights of cotton, 


silk, lisle, merino and wool. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 


Needham Heights (Boston District) and Springfield, Mass. 


means just Carter’s 





The slim lines of your newest gown 


When you catch sight of yourself in the mirror in just your 
underwear, you love the slender figure a Carter suit gives you 
From tip to toe it fits just closely enough without ever binding 
And your slimmest gown looks so smooth and sleek over it that 
you forget you’re wearing winter underwear 





Carter’s = Underwear 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. FOR THE E 
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To most mothers, children’s underwear 


It won’t wear out, won't bag at the knees, won’t wash up 
thick and matted. And it’s such a relief not to have the chil- 
dren comlaining about their underwear being scratchy 
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Little rules that help you | 


Occasionally you meet girls who are beautiful without effort; but 
most lovely people are lovely because they know the rules. Yo 
make the powder stay on, to prevent roughness, dullness, lines 


—requires intelligent care. 


Here are a few simple rules, approved 


by skin specialists, which every woman would do well to follow. 
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The bedtime cleansing that brings 


a clear skin. Never retire 


One of the chief reasons for a “muddy” 
look in the skin is the dust that gets lodged 


deep within the pores. 


Never permit your face 
to look shiny 


Powder—Yes. Just enough powder to 
have that soft, natura/ look. And when you 
powder, do it to /ast. Powdering in public 
is an admission that you are uneasy about 
your appearance. 

The only way to make powder stay on is 

-not to put on an excessive amount but 
to begin with the right powder base. Then 
you can carefully powder your face, and 
never have a moment’s concern about its 
losing its soft, fresh appearance. 

For this you need a cream which will not 
reappear in an unpleasant shine. Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream does not contain a bit of 
oil. It disappears at once never to reappear. 

Before you powder take just a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream—a tiny bit— 
on your finger tips. Rub it lightly into 
your face. Notice the instant smooth- 
ness it gives your skin. Now powder as 
usual. See how smoothly the powder 
goes on—how natural it looks. You 
will find that it will stay on two or three 
times as long as ever before. You need 
never again fear a shiny face. 





The only means of keeping the skin clear 
is to remove deep-seated dust. For this 
cleansing you need an entirely different 
cream from the one you use for a powder 
base, and protection. The right cream for 
cleansing is one prepared with an oi/ base. 
The formula for Pond’s Cold Cream was 
especially worked out to supply just the 
amount of oil to give it the highest cleans- 
ing power. At night rub Pond’s Cold Cream 
into the pores of the face, neck and hands, 
and wipe it off with a soft cloth. Give your 
skin this cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream 


regularly and you can keep your skin clear. 


Mail this coupon today 
Free sample tubes 











~ 


Catch the little lines before 
they grow deep 
By starting in time you can keep your face 
free of the wretched little lines that wi// 
keep starting. For this, too, you need a 
cream with an oil base, a cream that will 
work into the skin gradually. Pond’s Cold 
Cream has just the smoothness and body 
required to make a perfect massage cream. 
Every normal skin needs both of these 
creams. Neither cream will foster the 
growth of hair. 
Get a jar or tube of each at any drug 
or department store. See how quickly 
they make you look your best. 













POND’S EXTRACT CO., 

115-C Hudson St > New York City. 
, the items checked: 
(_] Afree sample of Pond’s VanishingCream 
[_] A tree sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the 


Please send me, fre« 
: 


larger samples checked below, for which I 
enclose the required amount: 


[_] A sc sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream 


[.] Asc sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Name 
Street 


City State 





PONDS 


Cold Gram & 


Vanish ng Cream 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 


November, 19: 





A rough skin a sign of 
carelessness 


To go out even in the milder weather of 
winter without protecting your skin is 
simply reckless; for wind and cold whip the 
moisture out of your skin and cause rough- 
ness. 

Skin specialists say you can protect your 
skin from this injury by applying, before 
you go out, a cream which makes up for the 
moisture that the wind whips out. For pro- 
tection, as for a powder base, you need a 
cream without oil. The same pure, grease- 
less Pond’s Vanishing Cream which you 
use as a base for powder, contains an ingre- 
dient famous for years for its softening, 
protective properties. Always before going 
out, smooth a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
into your face and hands. It is a good idea 
to carry a tube of it right in your handbag 
so that immediately before and after mo- 
toring you can soften your hands and face 
with it. In this way the delicate texture of 
the skin will not suffer from exposure. 


Never let your skin look tired 


When you are tired, yet must look your 
best, you can bring your skin new freshness 
by applying a cream that is instantly ab- 
sorbed by the weary skin. The instantly 
disappearing qualities of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream give it a remarkable effectiveness in 
bringing immediate freshness to your skin. 
Just a bit of it rubbed into the skin relieves 
in a moment the strained look around 
mouth and eyes and brings new transpar- 


ency to your complexion. 
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DINNERS AND DANCES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148 * 


he end of the dinner, put a tiny dish of 
alted almonds or pecans at each place. 

Upon the service plate, which is at every 
lace at the beginning of dinner, the melon 
xr oysters—on their individual plates—are 
erved. 

When this course is to be removed, the 
ervice plates are left and the soup in the 
ouillon cups with the saucers is placed upon 
hem. The service plate is removed with the 
oup dishes and is teplaced by the single 
lates containing the entrée of fish or mush 
rooms. 

\ll courses thereafter are served without 
he extra service plate. 

And now in regard to the number of serv 
ints necessary to a successful party. This 
equires care and thought, for on the swift, 
\oiseless service of a man or woman servant 
lepends much of your guests’ comfort. Give 
yvour cook the extra help she needs, discuss 
the menu in detail with her, explaining just 

\w you want it cooked and served, and 

en leave her to her own devices If she is 

od your dinner will be good, and nagging 
it the last minute may ruin it. 

Put one man or woman in complete 
charge of the serving of your dinner, and see 
particularly that, with this “head waiter” 
included, there is one servant to every six 
guests to be served. This insures quick 
service, and nothing spoils a dinner more than 
interminable waits between courses, when 
the hostess frantically wonders whether the 
salad will ever come and loses the thread of 
the conversation. 

The maid who answers the door and directs 
the women guests upstairs and the second 
maid—if one is fortunate enough to secure 
one—who assists them in removing their 
wraps, may also do duty in the dining room. 
Serving the dinner should not occupy more 
than an hour, if every detail has been well 
worked out. 





When the Coffee is Poured 


lo dy the last course has been finished 
the hostess, of course, rises and, fol 
lowed by the women of the party, goes to 
the drawing-room or living room, the men 
remaining at the table to indulge in twenty 
minutes of smoking with their coffee 

When the men join the women, coffee is 
served 

If one wishes to be very smart and hap- 
pens to have plenty of servants, one has a 
maid carry around a tray containing coffee 
cups, saucers and spoons, a bowl of lump 
sugar anda small pitcher of cream, followed 
immediately ty another maid or butler with 
the coffeepot. After the guest has taken 
her cup from the tray, the servant pours in 
the coffee. More often, though, the hostess 
herself pours the coffee at a small table and 
a servant passes the cups and saucers to 
the guests, or the guests pass them to one 
another, the maid merely going around with 
a tray of cream and sugar 

Once the men have come in from the din 
room and the additional guests have 
and these are 


iven, of course, the same attention as thos¢ 


egun to arrive for dancing 


came for dinner, the same servants being 


stationed in the hall and upstairs—the 
hostess will have no further anxiety until the 
supper is served, beyond the occasional relief 
of a wallflower and a few necessary in- 
troductions 

In these days of dancing mania the mere 
possession of floor, partner and music con- 
stitutes a success in itself and the hostess 
has little to worry about, especially if there 
is a superabundance of men. 

This insures even the strangers a good 
time and marks the party as given by one 
who understands the requirements of suc 
cessful entertaining. 

If the schedule turns out as anticipated 
and dancing will be in full swing by ten 
thirty, at that time a table with the punch is 
brought into the hall or library. 

\ buffet supper is served at twelve o’clock, 
either in the dining room or, if that room is 
used for dancing, it can be arranged on card 
or other tables in any available room. A 
simple menu suffices, such as cold bouillon 
in cups; chicken, sardine, tomato, egg and 
sandwiches; chicken, tomato or crab 
meat salad, or a vegetable salad with mayon 
naise; cheese toast, hot and crisp; ice cream, 
cake and coffee. 

Bouillon is often omitted. 


lettuce 


A Party That One Remembers 


NX ONE end of the dining table, or on one 
of the small tables, is placed the large 
dish containing ice cream with four or five 
compotes of different small cakes near by. 
A pile of smallish plates with plenty of 
spoons and forks and a number of daintily 
folded napkins take care of the sweets. At 
the other end of the table, or on another 
smaller one, will be the salad and various 
kinds of sandwiches. 

Your bowl of punch, ladle inserted and 
surrounded by small glasses, will be on the 
sideboard or upon a third small table. 

The center of your dining table may be 
occupied by flowers, unless it has been de 
cided to add bouillon, in which case a large 
urn with lamp underneath may be placed 
there, with the necessary cups, saucers and 
spoons for serving. 

If the dining room is not being used for 
supper, the bouillon, too, may be placed on 
a small table 

A servant takes care of the serving of the 
ice cream, punch and bouillon, but that is 
all that is necessary for the informal buffet 
supper, as the guests will enjoy helping them 
selves and finding their own places in which 
to eat. 

This is a great 
when additional domestic labor is at a pre 
mium and it is a case of guests serving them 
selves or no party at all. After this supper 
dancing will probably continue for an hour 
or more. 

Phere are, of course, many personal in 
novations that may be instituted appropriate 
to differing conditions, but this simple and 
enjoyable dinner dance has served as the 
basis upon which to build many wonderful 
parties—parties which have lingered long in 
, ‘ 


he memories of the vith reminiscent 
leughnt 


convenience nowadays 


HELPFUL HOME JOURNAL BOOKS 


JouRNAL BuNGALOws. Price, 50 cents 


JouRNAL Hovuses. Price, 50 cents. 


Your FrrRepLtace AND How To BvtLp It. 


Price, 5 cents. 


How To FINANCE THE BUILDING OF A LITTLI 
Home. Price, 10 cents. 


Wuat You SHouLD Know WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe Howse. Price, 10 cents. 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 

10 cents. 

, 


JourNAL Brirp Hovses. Price, 25 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw Baskets. Price, 25 cents. 
BASKETS FOR GIFTS AND Bazaars. Price, 25 
cents. 


MATERNITY Cotes. A wise choice of suitable 


clothe ns. Price, 15 cents. 

MASQUE) Patterns can be 
supplic “nts 

ANNOUN( SHOWERS. Price, 15 
cents. 

Cue Bri irming illustrations, 
with inf ng the bride’s trous 
seau nec ts. 


Illustrations and 
id making. Price, 


Your Cut 
instructic 
15 cents. 


DREN. Hints on 
ice, 10 cents. 


How To SE 
saving tim 


BaBy’s CLoTi its. 


CHILDREN’S P HDAY CELEBRA- 


TIONS. Price 
WHat TO SERV! erres. Price, 15 
cents 





CANDIES, CAKES AND CooKkIes. Price, 10 cents 


THe Younc Moruer’s Guipe. Price, 15 cents. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EXPECTANT 


Price, 15 cents 


CENERAI 
MOTHER 


Tue Goop Foon Book.ets. Prepared by Anna 
Barrows, Instructor in Cookery, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. These book- 
lets tell how to select the five kinds of foods 
necessary to maintain health. 10 cents each. 


Sugar is the carbohy- 
drate that makes energy quickly. Serving Fat as 
Food—Cream, butter and other fats provide the 
fuel that keeps the body fires burning. Serving 
Minerals as Food—The right way to use and 
cook the vegetables and fruits that cleanse and 
cool the blood and regulate body activities. 
Good Bread Making—Wheat is our most largely 
used starch or carbohydrate that makes ene rgy 
slowly. Body-Building Foods The protein foods 
that make and repair muscle and tissue: Meat, 
milk, fish and eggs. 


Serving Sweets as Food 


MENU MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 


How To CAN FrRuItTS, VEGZ TABLES AND MEATS. 
Price, 10 cents 


How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. Pric« 
10 cents. 
Cakes. Price, 5 


PLANTATION CHRISTMAS 


cents 


THe New Book or SWEATERS AND KNITTING 
Containing the latest designs. Price, 15 cents 


Tae New Boox or Crocnet AND NEEDLI 
WORK Full of ideas for fancyworkers 
Price, 15 cents 





SMOCKING AND How tT ts Done. Price, 10 cents, 
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ey Buy “Diamond Dyes” 











Don’t Streak, Spot or Ruin 
Material in a Poor Dye 


Each package of ‘Diamond Dyes” contains direc- 
tions so simple that any woman can diamond-dye a 
new, rich, fadeless color into worn, shabby garments, 
draperies, coverings, everything, no matter what the 


material may be. 


no other kind—then per- 


fect results are guaranteed even if you have never 


dyed before. Your druggist has a “Diamond Dyes” 
Color Card showing 16 rich colors. 

It’s easy and really fun to diamond-dye 
Woolens Skirts Stockings 
Sweaters Curtains Ginghams 
Blouses Jackets Cottons 
Silks Dresses Linens 
Draperies Hangings Coverings 
Children’s Coats Mixed Goods Everything! 































Of Character and True Yworth 


Ss 





F course Klearflax Linen Rugs have the 
distinctive character of thoroughbreds, 
and nothing 
Yet their true worth lies not in 


for they are made of pure linen 
but linen. 
their beauty alone, for like all things of linen 
their durability matches their charm. Close 





KlearflaX 
LINEN RUGS 
& CARPETING 


GUARANTEED ALL LINEN 
Write for our hel pf ui 
log, Rooms of Restful Beauty. 
It’s free and full of interest 


ing suggestions. 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 


New York Office 
212 Fifth Avenue 


woven of strand upon strand of fine Linen, 
to make a thick, heavy floor covering, they 
have the real economy of long wecr. 

The wide range of their restful one-tone colors 
—_ affords full, free choice in the adoption of any dec« 

rativeplan. Klearflax will make every room in your 
home more charming, harmonious, and correct. 








Mills at Boston Office, | 


57 Litth 4 
Bidg., 80 Boylston Street 


} 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Coffee Cake, Homemade ! 


Children love this sweet bread loaf made 
with Yeast Foam. Make it today with a 
little bread dough. 
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Copyright, 1920, Northwestern Yeast Co. 
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WHY MILLIONS OF HOME BREAD MAKERS 


Magic Yeast 


Ye ast Fo am 


—yjust the same 
except in name 


USE YEAST FOAM 


Home bread makers every- 


where are making exceptionally 


good bread with Yeast Foam 


Price 10€ because it assures a sweet, well- 








Coffee Cake with Bread Dough 


Take 4 « ups (2 |bs.) bread dough, when ready to shape into 
loaves. Cream together and add 2 tablespoons sugar, | 
tablespoon butter and 2 eggs. Then add enough flour to 
make a soft dough. Let rise until light. Then place in a 
shallow pan. Wash top with melt butter onli sprinkle 
with granulated sugar and cinnamon. Let rise until light 
Bake about 25 minutes in a moderate oven. Serve either 
warm or cold. The cake should be abeut one and one-half 


inches thick when finished 


Recipe for Coffee Cake 
SPONGE 
| cup lukewarm water _''/) cake Yeast Foam or 
| teaspoon sugar Moesie Yeast, dissolved 
1 pinch salt in '/4, cup lukewarm 
2 cups flour water 
DOUGH 
| tablespoon butter \/, teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar '/, cup lukewarm water 
2 eggs 3 to 4 cups flour to make soft dough 
Make a sponge of the spong e materials and let mixture stand 
over night. then add thea ough materials to the sponge and 
make a soft dough. Let rise tall light. Then place in shallow 
sans. Wash top with melted butter Sprinkle with granu- 
ated sugar and cinnamon. Let rise till light. Bake about 25 


minutes in moderate oven. Serve either warm or cold. The 
cake should be about one inch and a half thick when finished 


Milk, scalded and cooled lukewarm, may be used instead of 
water if desire 


Send for booklet 


“The Art of Baking Bread” 








leavened dough. 


Better flavor is always de- 
veloped in the thoroughly 
leavened loat. That's why the 
taste of bread raised with Yeas 
Foam is noticeably better. 


Northwestern Yeast Company Chicago 
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AN IMPROMPTU GOOD TIME 
FOR THANKSGIVING 


By Claire Wallis 


beginning of her regular Sunday after- 

noon letter to the daughter who had 
married “‘ well” and moved to a distant city. 
‘‘Of course you are coming home for Thanks- 
giving. This ought to be a big day for the 
Davises.”’ And so this small branch of the 
Davis tree was on hand for the turkey dinner 
ind the babel of family reminiscence that 
went with it. 

“This is just like old times,” laughed 
Mary, the oldest sister and the mother of 
four. “‘ Remember how we used to get up from 
the table when we were little and run around 
the room three times to make room for the 
mince pie. Little gluttons, weren’t we?” 

‘“* And remember how we used to get every- 
ody’s friends in for the big bust-up party in 
he evening?”’ put in Bob, a sedate lawyer 

“Why can’t we do it now?” suggested 
Kent, the youngest brother, just released 

from the navy and all set for a good time. 
“We'll tell them to bring their kids along, 
and say I know the peachiest girl.” 

The Davis phone was kept hot for the 
next hour as each of the family took his 
turn at calling up old friends and neighbors 
fora “‘revival”’ meeting, as Kent expressed it. 

‘But what shall we do with them?” Isabel 
asked Mary and her mother as they put 
away the last dishes in the kitchen cupboard. 
“We really shouldn’t invite people on such 
short warning. We haven’t planned a thing, 
and what will you give them to eat?” 


] ) eat ISABEL,” wrote mother at the 


Give the Guests a Chance 


\ OTHER’S eyes twinkled even though 
pe her lips were tightly pressed. ‘‘ Some of 
the very best times I have ever had,” she 
replied, “were those that were planned on the 
spur of the moment. But to satisfy you, I 
havea plan that I used to use when you were 
very little; maybe you remember it?” 

“Oh, I do,” exclaimed Mary. ‘‘ When we 
used to give ourselves a party, wasn’t it? 
I remember you used to say that getting a 
party ready was such fun you almost pitied 
the guests who missed the best part of it.” 

“But you can’t ask guests to work to 
entertain themselves?” Isabel wasindignant 

“You can if you make it part of the party,” 
said Mother Davis. 

And so the Davis impromptu party was 
started. Guests began to drop in about 
seven, but it was not until all had arrived 
that the elections and appointments for com- 
mittees took place. Grandma Davis was 
unanimously chosen for the head of the 
“eats” committee. Kent modestly volun 
teered to take care of the music. Uncle Bob, 
who was quite clever at verse, offered to 
write fortune couplets all around. Kent’s 
girl, who was a college junior, took care of 
the entertainment committee, and Grandpa 


Morrison said he guessed he could find some 
prizes some where 
Half an hour, which eventually stretched 
er three-quarters of an hour, was allowe« 


yr each committee to prepare its part of the 
ork. Each took a different room for 
purpose, and were finally summoned back to 
the living room by the entertainment com 
mittee and the big dinner gong. Pencils and 
fountain pens were distributed with two 
slips of paper, one headed ‘‘ Movies, Old 
Style,” and the other ‘“‘ Movies, New Style.”’ 
Everyone chose a place in a hastily arranged 
orchestra of chairs and cushions before a 
curtained doorway to be used as a stage. 


t 
} 
tne 


Movies, Old and New 


HE chairman of the committee an- 

nounced in a pretty speech that the 
‘Movies, Old Style,’”’ were to be representa 
tions of old ballads, ‘‘ the kind that moved the 
hearts of the last generation!’’ She requested 
everyone to guess the name of each song and 
number it on the proper paper. A prize would 
be awarded to the best guesser. 

Then followed the series, sometimes merely 
tableaux again acted out, with just enough 
properties and costumes to 
give a hint of the old ballad 
title. There was “Over the 
Garden Wall,” with the 
clothes horse covered with 
a couch cover and several 
ferns and palms introduced 
to suggest foliage, while one 
of the younger girls and a 
boy each climbed a chair to 
come face to face over the 
wall. The “Spanish Cava- 
lier’? was romantic looking 
in his plumed hat, dark 
cape over one shoulder, 
black mustache, and a real 
guitar. “I Stood on the 
Bridge at Midnight’’ 
proved to be an ironing 
board and clothes prop 





across two chairs again disguised with couch 
covers on which one of the performers stood 
gazing into space while the big clock in the 
background chimed twelve. 

Next came “After the Ball Was Over,” 
and then “‘Old Folks at Home,” “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” “‘ Annie Laurie,’ “ Alice, 
Where Art Thou?” “The Old Oaken 
Bucket,” “‘Seeing Nellie Home” and ‘“‘Com 
ing Through the Rye.”’ 

Grandpa and his helpers collected the 
papers from this contest to look them over 
while the second reel of the movies was being 
made ready. With an elaborate speech he 
presented his prize, a yellowed copy of 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie,”’ 
to the winner, who was a crony of Grandma 
Davis’, mouth organ—the booby 
prize Bob’s youngest 


and a 
to Uncle 


The Way They Made Cider 


” OVIES, New Style,” were acted out in 

silhouettes on a sheet screen. It had 
been tightly stretched over the doorway anda 
lamp placed on the floor behind it, the actors 
stepping between lamp and sheet to throw 
the shadow. Each silhouette was to represent 
a well-known movie hero or heroine. 

After this the refreshment and decorating 
committees excused themselves and in a very 
few minutes all were asked to adjourn to the 
dining room and take their chairs along. 
rhere, backed up against the wall to make 
more room, was the dining table piled with 
china and silver for the buffet spread. For 
a centerpiece the committee had made a 
horn of plenty out of an old desk blotter, 
rolling it into a cornucopia and shaping up 
the end a bit by holding it with paper clips. 
They had covered it all, however, with some 
yellow crépe paper left over from a past and 
gone Halloween. Out of the horn tumbled 
almost all the fruit there was in the house, 
apples, oranges, bananas and grapes. It 
looked imposing and decidedly appropriate 
There had been no paper napkins on hand, 
so the committee had very cleverly cut the 
rest of the yellow paper into twelve-inch 
squares and let the children snip the edges 
into Iringe. 

lall glasses of spiced cider were carefully 
distributed with the sandwiches. This cider 
was made from an old recipe of grandma’s 
In the early part of the evening they had 
boiled two quarts of water, four cups of 
sugar, grated rind of two lemons and two 
oranges, and a few cloves, allspice buds and 
cinnamon sticks for fifteen minutes. Then 
they had strained this, added the juice of the 
oranges and lemons and two quarts of cider 
and set the whole thing outdoors to cool. 


Four Generations Dance 


A’ RAW was served in each glass of « ider 
Suddenly there were exclamations as the 
disappeared and the bottoms of! the 
I Uncle Bol 


pecame VISIDIE 4 el 
bottom of each glass, 


cider 
glasses 
had under the 
so that it could be 


was empty, one 


pasted 
when the glass 
short, terse for 


read only 
of his very 
tune < ouple ts. 

Then it was that Isabel distinguished her 
self, for she suggested the very best game of 
the evening. 

‘“*Let’s see who can make the best-looking 
animal for the Thanksgiving zoo from the 
leftovers of the feast!”’ 

Accordingly someone hunted up the hid- 
den toothpicks for skeletons and distributed 
five apiece, and all were allowed to dip into 
the supplies. 

The entries in the exhibit were displayed 
on the dining table. 

Kent had been very busy in the first part 
of the evening gathering up phonograph 
records from the neighborhood, so that 
when all were back in the living room, their 
zoo behind them, he was able to announce a 
dancing contest, and suggested that the four 
generations should each elect a couple for an 
exhibition dance. Accordingly there was a 
beautiful old-time waltz 
from Grandpa Morrison 
and Grandma Davis to the 
Blue Danube, and a barn 
dance from Isabel and Ted. 
Kent and his’ girl did some 
up-to-the-minute jazz, while 
Uncle Bob’s little girl did 
such a pretty fairy dance 
of her own improvisation 
that everyone hoped it 
would be the real dance of 
the coming generation. 

It was a big program. 

The evening ended with 
old folks tired and young 
folks sleepy, but everybody 
happy after the party they 
had made for themselves at 
the Davis home. 


However Far He J ourney 


His Sidway ~Compactly Folded- 
oes With Him 
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J HAT a convenience the 
WU Sidway collapsible baby carri- 

age is! In train, motor or 
street car it folds flat; at home it 
takes a tiny closet corner. But when 
ready for the baby, behold how large 
and roomy it is, more spacious than any other 
type of carriage, with room for pillows, wraps, 
bundles and baby’s kicking feet. A carriage for - 
showers as well as sunshine. Its waterproof 
hood of DuPont Fabrikoid is washable, as is 
the whole carriage. Adjustable springs, stronger 
as baby grows heavier, protect his back from 
injury. See Sidways at your dealer's or write 
for Baby Book and health chart, showing what 
baby should weigh. 


SIDWAY MERCANTILE CO., //02—/4th St., Elkhart, Indiana 


World's largest mfrs. of reed and collapsible baby carriages. 
Canadian Factory: 864 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ontario 








Reed and Collapsible Baby Carriages 


The well known A Linwiz 3 


vehicles is also the product of this factory. 


line of baby 





OBB) 100i 
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Tucked awcy flat under the 
Pullman seat—yet ready in 
a twinkling to carry him 
cosily to his journey’s end— 
is baby’s Sidway. 
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} HE woman not so well 
4 5 cushioned with flesh said 
| “Give us a corset that will not 
gouge at the top like a wicked 
dagger.” : 
Kabo designers, with sympathetic 
understanding of the need, replied, 
“It can be done.” And. here it is. 
New?.. Yes. 
Clever? . . Yes. 
Comfortable? .. Well, try one! 


* 


KABO CORSET COMPANY 


rk CHICAGO 





CORSETS 





SOFT, PLIABLE 
EXTENSION 
AT Tor 
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Skinner's 


SILKS and SATINS 


(36 inches wide) 








“Just as good as Skinner's.” 


“About the same thing as 
Skinner's.” 


These are phrases often used in 
selling various makes of silk fabrics. 


Skinner's is the standard by 
which others are measured — then 
why not have the standard itself? 


Why not always insist on the 
silk that has worn best since 1848? 


‘Look for the name in the Selvage”’ 
None genuine without it 


Ask to see the beautiful new shades in Skinner's “404” 
All- Silk, for gowns, blouses, skirts and petticoats 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


Established 1848 
New York Philadelphia 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass 


Boston ( chicago 














Get these fine 


Dresses 
Approval 


These fine quality dresses will be 
sent you on free approval for 48 
hour examination. You don't have 
to pay any deposit, not even on 
delivery. We take all the risk 

If you like the dress—like the 
style, fit, fine quality material, color 
and workmanship—you mail us our 
low price for it. Otherwise return 
it—no explanation is necessary 

Every one of Miss Economy's 
‘*Doublewear” Dresses is of fine 
quality, beautiful material: crepe 
de-chine, satin, charmeuse, taffeta, 
tricotine or French serge-—-we use 
nothing but fine quality—and each 
dress is therefore guaranteed to give 
you two full seasons’ hard wear or 
money back.- Prices $15 to $39.50 
and,remem ber, you see before you buy. 


DOUREEWCar 


We make all of our dresses ourselves—only one 
profit from maker to you, Our prices are very low for 
such fine quality and our approval offer is proof —has 
anyone else ever offered to send you fine dresses 
without any deposit? 

We have been selling direct to The Ladies’ Home 
Journal readers since 1912. Satisfied customers 






































names and addresses on request) write 

“Yesterday my crepe-de-chine dress arrive. It 
is very satisfactory in every respect — material, fit and 
workmanship. I am glad to have found your firm, 
and shall give you further patronage, and tell my 
friends about you. Mrs. E. R. S., Cheyenne, Wy.” 

“I am perfectly satisfied with my purchase, and 
the efficient way in which you attended to my order, 
Mrs. W. T. W., St. Louis, Mo.” 


FREE Style Book 


showing many charming models will be mailed you on 
request —get it at once and select your favorite and 
we'll send it on approval. Ask for Style Book R-20. 


‘Also Dresses for 



























Besides our dresses for normal wear 
we have a special department for ma 
ternity dresses. By skilled designing 
we have succeeded in using the fash 
ionable lines of the latest styles to 
cleverly conceal the changing lines of | 
the figure, enabling you to go about | 
freely without embarrassment Each | 
dress has a self-adjusting belt, and we || 

} 

| 







Atlefi: All 
the new style fea- 
tures combine to make 
this smart dress of serge or 
tricotine round neck, short 
sleeves, narrow cartridge belt, 
and best of all, the newest Egyp- 
tian embroidery. In fine quality 
serge (No. R-59) $24.75 or No. 
R-60 Tricotine $29.50 

Ai right: A charming model, 
nice enough for the best wear, 
and practical enough to wear 
any time. Pleated geor- 
gette vestee, pretty bell 
shaped sleeves, and 
three handsome pan- 
els enhance its good 
looks. $24.75 in 
either fine 

quality 
crepe-de-chine( No. R-61) or Satin (No. R-62). 








guarantee you can wear the dress both 
before and after without alteration 
or money back a” 


Free Maternity Style Book 

We send any of our maternity dresses 
on free approval—it's the only safe 
way for you to buy a maternity dress 
to be sure of the right fit and style for Serge 
vou. Write today for our Maternity $24.75 
Style Brochure M-20—it is free on  Tricotine 
request 9.5 


Economy Manufacturing Company 
Dept.11-A, 433 West Broadway New York 













Crepe-de-chine or 
satin $24.75 
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SAFETY-FIRST GAMES 
FOR THE NURSERY 


How to Prepare a Child for Emergencies 


By Anne Kilburn Cole 


RETEND” is a 

wonderful sugar 

coating for unin- 
teresting but wholesome 
training which children 
would not otherwise 
swallow. Baby will eat 
a whole bowl of porridge 
if he thinks it a game, 
or “‘skin the rabbit”’ at 
bedtime without a mur- 
mur. The only thing 
which will break a child 
of that natural but irri- 
tating habit of dawdling 
over dressing is to start 
a race, and let him lose 
if he shows signs of 
dreaming, or win if he 
actually hurries. All 
this must be done tact- 
fully, for once a child 
gets the idea that he is 
being hoodwinked, his 
confidence is gone and 
the magic of “‘ pretend” 
has vanished forever. 

Long before the 
Safety First slogan was 
ever thought of I can 
remember my own 
mother teaching me how to feel 
my way in the dark. She would 
show me how to walk with one 
hand always before my face, the 
other ahead to feel for obstacles 
in the path. “Pretend,” she would 
tell me, ‘“‘that you are a blind man. 
He would never rush ahead into what he 
could not see.” The blind-man game be- 
came second nature, and to this day I save 
my shins and my temper by this habit of 
fending off unseen dangers in the dark. 
This fact has led me to invent some Safety 

First games for the nursery—a much safer 
place to practice in than the street. The 
Trolley Game is a great favorite. We clear 
a street down the center of the room. Then 
we place two chairs at one end, near the hall 
door, quite close together, for the trolley. 
We signal the trolley, climb on by way of 
the chair rung or a low stool, the hand grasp- 
ing the rail, right foot first, seat ourselves 
and comment on the scenery. When we 
recognize the yellow house on the next 
corner to grandma’s, we press the bell 
baby’s privilege; then, when the car has 
almost stopped, we leave our seats, baby 
first, mother’s hand on his shoulder to steady 
him until we get to the end of the car—two 
steps at the end of the short hall. Baby is 
allowed to step off first for two reasons: First, 
because he likes to, and, secondly, because it 
is safer that way. Haven’t you seen a care 
less cohductor signal the motorman to start 
before the mother, who has gone first, has 
had time to sweep the baby with her arm 
from the car platform? And haven't you also 
seen a worried mother almost yank the poor 
child’s arm out of its socket trying to force 
it down the car steps? Our Trolley Game 
teaches the kiddie to jump down off the 
steps himself, for after we have practiced 
it in the house we try it on the trolley. When 
we have left our nursery trolley we stand 
perfectly still until the imaginary car has 
passed on, then we look carefully in both 
directions and walk slowly across the nursery 
street. 


Learning to Cross the Street 


An game we play is lots of fun. 
Mother is policeman with a whistle at 
the street crossing. Son wants to cross the 
street, but he has to wait until the policeman 
whistles twice. He must never cross the 
street on a run, for fear of tripping. Some- 
times brother’s nursery auto is brought into 
the game, to be halted by the traffic whistle. 
This teaches the child to stand perfectly 
still until the ‘‘coast is clear’’ before crossing 
Nursery Avenue. 

Taking our tip from the fire drills in 
school we have a Fire Game at home. One 
of the children plays fireman and the other 
is to be rescued. If the clothes of the one 
to be rescued are on fire he must not run 
from the building, but must lie down on the 


floor or the bed and 
roll himself up in the 
rug or quilt. I know 
mothers are going to 
say, “But suppose the 
child wants to see if 
this will really put out 
flames and sets fire to 
himself with matches, 
out of curiosity?’’ 
There is only one answer 
to that: keep matches 
out of the way. Wher 
there are children, Fire 
Game or no Fire Game 
their curiosity is going 
to make them experi 
ment with fire if they 
get a chance. My 
matches for kitchen use 
are the safety kind in 
the small box, which 
stays right in my apron 
pocket. 

There is a Telephone 
Game which I hope may 
never have to be put to 
use but which was 
planned for an emer- 
gency. It is simply 
using the toy telephone 
to call up the doctor. The doc- 
tor’s real name and phone number 
are used by the young mother 
whose doll baby has become sud- 
denly ill. Sometimes the doctor— 
mother on the other end of the phone 
is in and will come immediately, but 
often he is out. Then the young mother 
knows the proper thing to say is, ‘‘ Well, this 
is very important; will you give me the 
name and number of another doctor I can 
get right away?” 

Dolls make excellent subjects for teaching 
simple bandage lessons. I know a little girl 
who can put many a grown-up to shame 
with her bandaging. She has learned how 
to use a pocket handkerchief for emergency 
bandaging and almost annoys the family 
hunting for cut fingers and sprained wrists 
to be bound up. 





Watch the Scratch Fairies! 


Y MAKING it into a game, Dorothy 

has been taught to memorize her name, 
address and telephone number. She is lost 
and goes up to a policeman—mother again 
crying most realistically; he asks her name, 
her father’s, her address and phone number; 
she is taken to the police station, where soon 
there is a joyful reunion. She is very in 
sistent, too, that her rescuer is a policeman 
Offers of candy, auto rides, movies or pres 
ents she rejects, withemphatic nods, from the 
“‘pretend”’ stranger who offers to take her to 
her mother. 

Sharp things like scissors, knives, forks, 
pencils and pens in our house have a story 
attached to them. 

The scratch fairies live on their tips just 
waiting for some careless little boy or girl to 
run with them point up, so they can scratch 
out their eyes; therefore we always carry 
these dangerous weapons point down, so 
that the scratch fairies fal off—this is a 
much surer way to form this safety-first 
habit than to say each time, “Be careful of 
that pencil, Johnnie! Hold it the other way 
or you will fall and put it in your eye.” 

The peroxide bottle is left on a low shelf 
in the bathroom of a house I know, so that 
the children can reach it easily. They rather 
like to use it in spite of the stinging, because 
their attention has been called to the way it 
foams up when dirt is in the cut or scratch. 
A long time ago their mother told them the 
peroxide “‘was angry and boiled up in the 
scratch. That all the dirt was boiled away 
and the scratch was better.” The habit has 
stuck, though their curiosity and credulity 
have long since gone. 

These Safety First games and practices 
may be criticized as crossing bridges, but I 
am inclined to believe there would be fewer 
accidents if children were trained at home 
to avoid danger, and there is no surer way to 
train them than to appeal to their imagina- 
tions by the play method. 
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The more critical 
you are 


the more you appreciate Brunswick tone 


T does not take a trained 

musician, however, to per- 
ceive the superiorities of The 
Brunswick. The difference 
in tone—the betterment — 
is easily recognizable. 

Once you hear this superior 
instrument you will instant! 
award it first choice. 


The several features of the 
Brunswick Method of Repro 
duction will prove highly in 
teresting. One, for instance, 
will be the Ultona, our all- 
record reproducer. It is the 
only one of its kind. At a 
turn of the hand it presents 
to each type of record the 
proper needle, diaphragm 
and weight. The Ultona 1s 
part of The Brunswick, not 
an annoying attachment. 


By means of the Ultona 
each record is heard at its 
best. Hitherto hidden beau- 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKI 


General Offices: 623-63 


h Houses in Princip es of United States 


Mexico a 


PHONOGRAPHS 


3 S. Wabash Ave., 


Canadian Dist 


ties are brought out. ‘Surface 
noises’’ are diminished. 


Another feature is the scien- 
tifically designed Brunswick 
Tone Amplifer—built en- 
tirely of molded wood, oval 
in shape. This amplifier con- 
forms to acoustic laws and 
develops tone perfectly. 


ut two of the 
betterments of The 
Brunswick. But they are of 
such great significance that 
no one can afford to decide 
on which phonograph until 
The Brunswick is heard. 
After comparing tone, then 
compare cabinet work. Note 
Brunswick style and finish. 
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Visit a Brunswick dealer. 
Hear this new-day instrument. 
Ask also to hear Brunswick 
Records, which can be played 
on any phonograph with 
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THE TURKEY AND THE PILGRIM 


Words and Music by Anice Terhune 
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UY your Ostrich Feathers direct from 

the Cawston Farm in California. 
Thousands of satisfied customers in 
every state. Established 34 years. 
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California’s sunlight | 
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from the mill 
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Miss Mary Burrough of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., writes: “ Your 
yarn is the best I have ever 


Peace Dale Yarns are the 
finest quality all wool worsted 


arns. Str ; 1 we: z mot . : _ : : “se : 
eget tak oak Cahn. Wander. Te et fet nee Geen EAR chil- The Pilgrims wanted “freedom to worship buckles, and went to church. There they 

* any on our toca la € a . ‘ ” . ea . . . = 
fully smooth and even. They 45. 400, . Dearborn of dren: This God.” And because that was the most won- took part in a Thanksgiving service hours 
knit up beautifully. Yoursat-  pittsfieid, N. H., says: “In song isespe- derful and beautiful and unselfish thing in and hours long. 


isfaction with every order is ll th 


seremienl eight skeins I hav 
guate “ed. 


used I have not found o ne un- 
even place or one knot.’ 

Mrs. G. S. W sheets r of Union 
City, Ind., says: “ Your yarns 
knit up beautifully. My 
friends all admire the gar- 
ments made of them.” 


I’m afraid some of the children thought a 
good deal about the Thanksgiving dinner 
that was coming and got to wriggling and 
fidgeting about in the tall pews; so that the 
tithingman had to rap them on the head 


the world for them to want, God brought 
them safely all the way through the stormy 
waters. 

At first they had a terrible time, but they 
had strength to build houses for themselves. 


cially for you; for 
although it is about 
a Pilgrim, he is a 
rather small Pil- 
grim, just exactly 


Write for your free sam- 
ple card today. Address 
Peace Dale Mills, Sales Office, 
Dept. 141,25 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





Peace Dale Mills founded 1801 


Write for sample card today 
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Free Trial p03" Pars for it- 

Piedmont Red self in what 
Cedar Chest. Your choice of many stylesand it saves. 
designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont Direct from 
protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust Factory to 
and damp. Finest Xmas, wedding or birthday gift Home. 
Write to ay - neu omy mp: catalog— postpaid free 


box of fragrant Red Cedar shavings 


fo you 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. &, Statesville, N, C 








such a Pilgrim as 
you yourselves 
might have been 
had you lived in Massachusetts three hun- 
dred years ago this winter. , 

If you had wanted a turkey then, you 
would have had to. hustle right out and find 
him yourself; for there were no butcher 
shops like ours of to-day, or railroad trains, or 
motor trucks to carry the turkeys from the 
farms to the city—in fact, there weren’t any 
farms or any cities at all where the good 
Pilgrims lived. 

I say “good” Pilgrims, because they were 
such good, kindly, gentle people. 

Even the name of their boat, ‘““The May- 
flower,”’ has a mild, pleasant sound. Proba- 
bly you know that one of our Presidents 
named his yacht ‘“‘The Mayflower,” too, in 
honor of that first boat; so you see how 
much he thought of the Pilgrims 


They called the little village Plymouth, 
after their old home in England. 

When spring came, the Indians showed 
the settlers how to plant corn and raise 
crops. And you can just believe all the little 
boys and girls had to help too! They were 
the first “farmers and farmerettes” in Plym- 
outh. Isn’t that funny? 

And their crops turned out so well that 
first year that they decided to set apart a 
day to give thanks to God. More than half 
of them had died of sickness and privation 
during the year, but those who were left 
gathered corn and pumpkins and every sort 
of good thing together to make that first 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


day did not begin with dinner, 
though. The Pilgrims got up early, put 

on their best clothes, their broad white 
collars and cuffs and their shiniest silver 


with his stick or perhaps waken a few sleepy 
ones by tickling their noses with the fox-tail. 
It was always fastened to the other end of the 
stick for just that very purpose. 

Then after church was over, and they all 
sat down at the dinner table, there was still 
a blessing to be asked, that was fifteen 
minutes long, before the hungry, round-eyed 
Pilgrim children could begin eating all ‘the 
good things in front of them. 

But at last the longed-for moment came! 
And how wonderful it was, that first Thanks- 
giving dinner! The pies and cakes and vege- 
tables and nuts and, most wonderful of all, 
a huge and delicious bird they had never 
eaten before, which appeared at table for the 
first time on Thanksgiving Day and which 
has been with us every Thanksgiving 
since—our turkey, of course! In those days 
he was wild, and the Pilgrims had to take 
their blunderbusses and go gunning for him. 
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What they owe io 
expert workmanship 


To the same ideal of excellence which resulted 
in Tom Sawyer fabric, dyed-in-the-thread and 
firmly woven on special looms, is due the superi- 
ority of their workmanship. 


For only highly skilled craftsmen could give to 
Tom Saw yers their boyish style of cut and line, 
and only expert hands could make lasting their 
tailored look. 


Hard wear and countless tubbings leave Tom 
Sawyers shapely, and rich in color. 


Shapely because the firmly sewn seams, the 
carefully finished pockets, the sturdy, re-enforced 
waistbands and strongly made button-holes are 
planned to withstand the hardest kind of boy 
play. 


Rich in colot bec ius¢ the I ibric is dyed in the - 


, ' , , 
thread, the process which makes colors « nduring 


And yet, because your dealer: uys [om Sawyers 
direct from the maker, they you no more 


than you usually pay 


For dealer 
make stoc 
esting saies 5 
ROMPE! 
FOR Twis 


SHIRTS 


SHIRTS— 12 to 14 neck JR NORFOLK SUITS—3 to 8 
BLOUSES—6 to 16 years ROMPERS—2 to 8 
MIDDY SUITS—3 to 10 BEACH SUITS—2 to 8. 
RUSSIAN SUITS—3 to 10 PANTS—3 to 10. 

ALL-IN-ONE SUITS—2 to 8. 


Elder Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Chicago Kansas City Dallas Los Angeles 
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She Has 
Learned to Eat 
“Square Meals” 





Her lagging appetite was a constant 
worry to her mother because even the 
daintiest dishes failed to tempt her. At 
last her mother found that the way to 
make one hungry at meal time is to begin 
the meal with something hot, tasty, appe- 
tite-appealing. And she discovered that Hot 
Steero was just the thing to serve. Then 
there was no more toying with food — no 
coaxing to get her to eat. 


It was a simple solution to the problem, 
and, better still, Hot Steero was the 
easiest thing to make. Just put a Steero 
Cube into a cup and add boiling water 
—all made in no time. 


Put Steero on your order list today — 
and insist that you get Steero. 


Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free samples of Steero Cubes 
so that you may learn how good Hot Steero tastes, 
what a wonderful flavor it has. Write today. If 
you enclose 10 cents we will also send you the 
64-page Steero Cook Book, full of practical and 
delicious recipes—helpful to every housewife. 


every wrapper—are sold in boxes of 12. 


TEERO CUBES—the name Steero is on Schieffelin & Co., 260 William St., New York ¢ 
; 


If not readily obtainable at your dealer’s, we Distributors for 


will mail direct upon receipt of 35 cents. American Kitchen Products Co., New York Aa 
Large families, clubs, boarding houses, and , aR 
hotels will find the tins of 50 and 100 more ‘3 ‘\ 
convenient. Ask your grocer, druggist, or RS 
delicatessen dealer for Steero, 











“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


“T intended to give her child a name. 
And there were other things. I can’t very 
well explain them to you. Her mother 
was ill. Can’t you understand, 

Lily? I don’t want to throw 

any heroics.”’ In his excitement he P 
had lapsed into boyish vernacular. 
“Here was a plain problem \ 
and a simple way to solve it. : 
But it is off now. Things ak 
cleared up without that.” , 

She got up and held out 
her hand. ‘‘It 
was like you to try 
to save her,” she 
said 

“Does this 
mean I am to 
gor a 

‘“‘I am very 
tired, Willy.” 

He had a mad impulse to take her in his 
arms and, holding her close, to rest her there 
She looked so tired. For fear he might do it 
he held his arms rigidly at his sides. 

“You haven’t asked me about Aim,” sh 
said unexpectedly. 

“T thought you would not care to talk 
about him. That’s over and done, Lily. 
Don’t you think we’d better try to forget 
all that?” 

She looked up at him, and had he had 
Louis Akers’ intuitive knowledge of women 
he would have understood then. “‘I am never 
going back to him, Willy. You know that, 
don’t you?” 

“T hoped it, of course.” 

“‘T know now that I never loved him.” 

But the hurt of her marriage was still too 
fresh in him for speech. He could not dis- 
cuss Louis Akers with her. “No,” he said 
after a moment, “I don’t think you ever did. 
I'll come in some evening, if I may, Lily. I 
must not keep you up now.” 


OW old he looked, for him! How far 

removed from those busy, cheerful days 
at thecamp! And there were new lines of re- 
pression in his face, from the nostrils to the 
corners of his mouth. Above his ears his 
hair showed a faint cast of gray. “‘ You have 
been having rather a hard time, Willy, 
haven’t you?” she said suddenly. 

“T have been busy of course.” 

“And worried?” 

“Sometimes. But things are clearing up 
now. 

She was studying him with the newly 
opened eyes of love. What was it he showed 
that the other men she knew lacked? In the 
end she answered her own question, and 
aloud. “TI think it is patience,” she said 
And to his unspoken question: “You are 
very patient, aren’t you?” 

“T never thought about it. For heaven’s 
sake, don’t turn my mind in on myself, Lily. 
I'll be running around in circles like a pup 


chasing his tail.”” He made a movement to 
leave. 

But she seemed oddly reluctant to let him 
go. ‘Do you know that father says you 


have more influence than any other man in 
the city ie 

‘“That’s more kind than truthful.” 

‘And—I think he and grandfather ar 
planning to try to get you, when the mills 
reopen. Father suggested it, but grand 
father says you’d have the presidency of the 
company in six months, and he’d be sharp 
ening your lead pencils.” 

Suddenly Willy Cameron laughed, and 
the tension was broken. “‘If he did it with 
his tongue they’d be pretty sharp,” he said. 

For just a moment, before he left, they 
were back to where they had been months 
ago, enjoying together their small jokes and 
their small mishaps. The present fell away, 
with its hovering tragedy, and they were 
boy and girl together. Exaltation and sacri- 
fice were a part of their love, as of all real 
and lasting passion, but there was always 
between them also that soundest bond of all, 
liking and comradeship. 

“T love her. I like her. I adore her,” was 
the cry in Willy Cameron’s heart when he 
started home that night. 


XLII 


LINOR DOYLE was up and about her 

room. She walked slowly and with 
difficulty, using crutches, and she spent 
most of the time at her window, watching 
and waiting. From Lily there came at fre- 
quent intervals notes, flowers and small 
delicacies. The flowers and food Olga 
brought to her, but the notes she never saw. 
She knew they came. She could see the car 
stop at the curb, and the chauffeur, his 
shoulders squared and his face watchful, 
carrying a white envelope up the walk; 
but there it ended. 

She felt more helpless than ever. The doc- 
tor came less often, but the vigilance was 
never relaxed, and she had, too, less and less 
hope of being able to give any warning. 
Doyle was seldom at home and, when he was, 
he had ceased to give her his taunting in- 
formation. Woslosky had developed blood 
poisoning and was at the point of death, 


with a stolid policeman on 
guard at his bedside. She 
knew that from the news- 
papers she occasionally 
saw. And she connected 
Doyle unerringly with the 
tragedy at the farm behind 
Friendship. 

She recognized, too, since 
that failure, a change in 
his @afiner to her. She 
saw that he now both 
hated her and 
feared her, and 
that she had be- 
come only a 
burden and a 
menace to him. 
He might decide 
to do away with 
her, to kill her. He 
would not do it himself; he never did his own 
dirty work, but the Russian girl—— Olga was 
in love with Jim Doyle Elinor knew that, 
things, by a sort of intu 
ition. She was afraid of Olga. She did not 
care particularly about death, but it must 
not come before she had learned enough to 
be able to send out a warning. 












as she knew many 


Y DOYLE’S increasing sullenness she 

knew things were not going well with 
him, and she found a certain courage in that; 
but she knew him too well to believe that 
he would give up easily. 

She watched the election closely. She 
knew that if Akers were elected the local 
revolution would be held back until he had 
taken office and made the necessary changes 
in the city administration, but that if he 
went down to defeat the council would turn 
loose its impatient hordes at once. She 
waited for election day with burning anxiety 

When it came it so happened that she was 
left alone all day in the house. 

Early in the morning Olga brought her a 
tray and told her she was going out. “I am 
going to be away all day, Mrs. Doyle,”’ she 
said in her excellent English. “I have work 
to do.”’ 

“Work?” said Elinor 
to do here?” 

“Tam not a houseworker. I came to help 
Mr. Doyle. To-day I shall make speeches.”’ 
Elinor was playing the game carefully 
‘‘But—can you make speeches?”’ she asked. 

“Me? That is my work here, in Russia, 
everywhere.” 

Always afterward Elinor remembered the 
five minutes that followed, for Olga, stand 
ing before her, suddenly burst into impas 
sioned oratory. She cited the wrongs of the 
poor under the old régime. She painted in 
glowing colors the new. She was excited, 
hectic, powerful. Elinor in her chair, an 
aristocrat to the finger tips, was frightened, 
interested, thrilled Long after Olga had 
gone she sat there, wondering at the real 
conviction, the intensity of passion, of hate 
and of revenge that actuated this newest 
tool of Dovle’s 


““TIsn’t there work 


There wa a polling place across the 
treet in t basement of a schoolhouse. The 
ote was heavy, and all day men lounged on 
the pavements, smoking and talking. Once 
she saw Olga in the crowd, and later Louis 
Akers drove up in an open aut obile 





handsome ntly confident, and greeted 
with cheers. But 


gained nothing from his face. 


ippart 


Elinor, knowing him well 


_ that night she heard Doyle come in 
and move about the lower floor. At 
midnight he came up the stairs and un- 
locked her door. He entered, closing the 
door behind him, and stood looking at her 
His face was so strange that she wondered 
if he had decided to do away with her. 

“To-morrow,” he said in an inflectionless 
voice, ‘‘you will be moved by automobile 
to a farm I have selected in the country 
You will take only such small luggage as the 
car can carry.” 

“Is Olga going with me?” 

"No. Olga is needed here.” 

“T suppose I am to understand from this 
that Louis has been defeated, and there is no 
longer any reason for delay in your plans.” 

“You can understand what you like.” 

*‘Am I to know where I am going?” 

“You will find that out when you get 
there. I will tell you this: It is a lonely 
place, without a telephone. You'll be cut off 
from your family, I am afraid.”’ 

She gazed at him. “Why don’t you kill 
me, Jim? I know you’ve thought about it.” 

“Ves, I’ve thought of it. But killing is a 
confession of fear. 1 am not afraid of you.” 

“T think you are. You are afraid now to 
tell me when you are going to try to put this 
wild plan into execution.” 

He smiled at her with mocking eyes. 
“Ves,” he agreed again. “‘I am afraid. You 
have a sort of diabolical ingenuity, not intel- 
ligence so much as cunning. But because 
I always do the thing I’m afraid to do, Ill 
tell you. Of course, if you succeed in passing 
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Attaches to Any Faucet and Drains 
or Fills Washing Machines and Tubs 


ERE is one of the handiest little devices ever 
invented for household use. 

No need now to laboriously drain your washing 
machine or tubs with a pail or to use a pail to 
fill them. 

To drain machine or tub simply attach to faucet, 
insert hose in machine or tub and turn on the 
faucet. This creates a suction which quickly 
empties the machine or tub or pail. 

Uses only water pressure as power. Fits any 
faucet. Made of aluminum—will not rust, and 
lasts a lifetime. 

Sold by hardware, housefurnishing, and depart- 
ment stores and plumbing shops. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send us $3.50 
and we will send you one by return mail. Thou- 
sands already in use. 

Order yours today—it will save you many, 
many steps and many a heavy lift. 


Penberthy i272 Drainer 




































Address Department ‘‘G’’ 
PENBERTHY INJECTOR COMPANY 


Established 1886 . 
New York Depot Canadian Plant 
71 Beckman St. DETROIT, MICH. Windsor,Ontario 


Penberthy Faucet 
Adapter—Converts any 
smooth faucet into a threade! 
faucet to which any standar! 
hose can be attached. You 
will need this with the 
Drainer if your faucets are 
not threaded. Easy to attach. 
Useful for many other pur- 
poses. Price 50c. 




















URABILITY 

makes Martex Turkish Towels in 

creasingly popular. But luxurious 
softness of texture, flexibility, beauty of de- 
sign and ability to absorb water quickly are 
almost equally important. Martex Towels 
excel in all. The red-and-white Martex 
label is your assurance of dependable 
Turkish towels. The magnified underweave 
fabrics at the left show you why this is so. 


Vartex Turkish Towels, Bath Mats and Wash Cloth 
are sold by leading department stores everywhere. 


W. H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO. 


Jasper and Huntingdon Streets :: Philadelphia, Pa. 


is the feature which 


Left: Magnified under 
weave of Martex Towel. 
Firm, closely-hnit fabric that 
wears wall and costs Jeast 
Right: Equally magnified 
underweate of heap tewei, 
Nete the /oose rie, ak 
weave; Wweart mul fast 
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"I knew hed consent 


“Phil said home furnishings were too costly nowadays to expect to begin 
where the old folks left off. 

“But | soon thoroughly convinced him that when it came to the floors 
the most economical ones we could have were Blabon Art floors of Linoleum.” 

“How did you ever do it?” 

“Oh, I just got out my Home Journal and showed him the advertisement 
of Blabon Art Linoleums, where it told how there are beautiful inlaid patterns 
to harmonize with the furnishings of every room in the house, and how their 
beauty goes clear through to the burlap back and gives years of service, and— 

“that a Blabon floor may be waxed and polished if one wants, and— 

“that Blabon floprs make housework easier because they only need a light 
regular going over with a damp cloth or mop. 

“And I reminded him that as long as we had to get along without a maid 
some means would have to be devised to prevent his bride from becoming 
a household drudge. 

“That was enough! 

“He capitulated on the spot!” 
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Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made 
upon a felt paper base are not linoleum, and to describe 
advertise or sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law 
Felt paper floor coverings have a black interior which is 
easily detected upon examining the edge. 


For genuine linoleum look 


fon the name Blabon. 


[he George W. Blabon Company 
Philadelphia 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 159) 





it on ” He shrugged his shoulders. “Very 
well then. With your usual logic of deduc- 
tion, you have guessed correctly. Louis 
Akers has been defeated. Your family—and 
how strangely you are a Cardew!—lost its 
courage at the last moment, and a gentle- 
man named Hendricks is now setting up 
imitation beer to his friends.” 

Behind his mocking voice she knew the 
real fury of the man, kept carefully in con 
trol by his iron will. 

“As you have also correctly surmised,”’ he 
went on, “there is now nothing to be gained 
by any delay. A very few days, three or 
four, and’’—his voice grew hard and ter 
rible—‘‘ the first stone in the foundation of 
this capitalistic government will go. In 
evitable retribution ” His voice trailed 
off. He turned like a man asleep and went 
toward the door. 


HERE he stopped and faced her. “I’ve 

told you,” he said darkly. “I am not 
afraid of you. You can no more stop this 
thing than you can stop living by ceasing to 
breathe. It has come.” 

She heard him in his room for some time 
after that, and she surmised from the way 
he moved, from closet to bed and back 
again, that he was packing a bag. At two 
o'clock she heard Olga come in, singing in 
Russian, and Elinor had a sickening convic- 
tion that she had been drinking. She heard 
Doyle send her off to bed, his voice angry 
and disgusted, and resume his packing, and 
ten minutes later she heard a car draw up 
on the street and knew that he was off to 
begin the mobilization of his heterogeneous 
forces. 

Ever since she had been able to leave her 
bed, Elinor had been formulating a plan of 
escape. Once her door 
had been left unlocked, 
but her clothing had been 
removed from the room, 
and then, too, she had not 
learned the thing she was 
waiting for. Now she had 
clothing, a dark dressing 
gown and slippers, and 


she had the information. Sa b 
#3 


y 


But the door was securely 
locked. ) 

She had often thought i 
of the window. In.the | 
daytime it frightened her | 
to look down, although it i 
fascinated her too. But 
at night it seemed much 
simpler. She was not a 
brave woman. She had 
moral rather than physi- 
cal courage. But she knew 
now that she must 
get away, if she were 
to go at all. 

She got out of 
bed and, using her 
crutches carefully, 
moved to the sill, 
trying to accustom 
herself to the thought 
of going over the 
The plaster 
cast on her leg was a 
real handicap. She 
must get it over first. 
How heavy it was, 
and unwieldy! 

She found her scis 
sors and, stripping 
the bed, sat down to 
cut and tear the bed- 
ding into strips and tie them together. The 
knots took up an amazing amount of length. 
It was four o’clock in the morning when she 
had a serviceable rope, and she knew it was 
too short. In the end she tore down the 
window curtains and added them, working 
desperately against time. 
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edge. 


Ses put out her light and worked in the 
darkness, a strange figure of adventure, 
this middle-aged woman with her smooth hai? 
and lined face, sitting in her cambric night- 
gown with her crutches on the floor beside 
her. She secured the end of the rope to the 
foot of her metal bed, pushing the bed pain- 
fully and cautiously, inch by inch, to the 
window. And in so doing she knocked over 
the call bell on the stand, and almost imme- 
diately she heard Olga moving about. 

The girl was coming unsteadily toward the 
door. If she opened it —— 

“T don’t want anything, Olga,” she called. 
“T knocked the bell over accidentally.” 

Olga «hesitated, muttered, moved away 
again. 

Elinor was covered with a cold sweat. She 
began to think of the window as a refuge. 
Surely nothing outside could be so terrible as 
this house itself. The black aperture seemed 
friendly; it beckoned to her with friendly 
hands. 

She dropped her crutches. They fell with 
two soft thuds on the earth below and it 
seemed to her that they were a long time in 
falling. She listened after that, but Olga 
made no sign. Then, slowly and painfully, 















Elinor worked her injured leg over the sill, 
and sat there looking down and breathing 
with difficulty. Then she freed her dressing 
gown around her and slid over the edge. 


XLII 


LECTION night found various groups 

in various places. In the back room of 
the Eagle Pharmacy the neighborhood forum 
was gathered once again. A wildly excited 
forum, which ever agd~anon pounded Mr. 
Hendricks on the back and drank round 
after round of soda water and pop. Doctor 
Smalley, coming in rather late, found them 
all there, calling Mr. Hendricks “‘ Mr. Mayor” 
or “ Your Honor,”’ reciting election anecdotes 
and prophesying the end of the Reds. Only 
Willy Cameron, sitting on a table near the 
window, was silent. 

Mr. Hendricks, called upon for a speech, 
rose with his soda-water glass in his hand. 
“I’ve got a toast for you, boys,” he said. 
““You’ve been talking all the evening about 
my winning this election. Well, I’ve been 
elected, but I didn’t win it. It was the plain 
people of this town who elected me, and they 
did it because my young friend on the table 
yonder told them to.” He raised his glass. 
““Cameron!” he said. 

“Cameron! Cameron!” shouted the 
crowd. “Speech! Cameron!” 

But Willy shook his head. “I haven’t 
any voice left,”’ he said, ‘‘and you’ve heard 
me say all I know a dozen times. The plain 
truth is that Mr. Hendricks got the election 
because he was the best man and enough 
people knew it. That’s all.” 

To Mr. Hendricks the night was one of 
splendid solemnity. He felt at once very 
strong and very weak, very proud and very 
humble. He would do his best and, if 

honesty meant 

anything, the 

% people would have 
\ it, but he knew that 

) honesty was not 
enough. The city 

needed a strong 

man; he hoped that 

the Good Man who 

) made cities as He 
made men, both 


} 





» 


evil and good, 
\ would lend him a 
iTS 


hand with things. 
As prayer in his 
mind was _ indis- 
solubly connected 
with church, he 
made up his mind 
to go to church the next Sun- 
day and get matters straight- 
ened out. 


A THE same time another 
group was meeting at the 


Benedict. Louis Akers had 
gone home early. By five 
o'clock he knew that the 


chances were against him. At 
Doyle had called 
him on the tele phone and told 
him that Woslosky was dead 
but the death of the Pole had 
been discounted in advance, 
and already his plas e had been 
filled by a Russian agent, who had 
taken the first syllable of his name 

and called himself Ross. Louis Akers 
heard the news apathetically and went back 
to his chair again. By eight o'clock he knew 
that he had lost the election. 

Ross and Doyle, with one or two others, 
found him at nine o’clock, an untasted meal 
on the table and the ends of innumerable 
cigarettes on the hearth. In the conference 
that followed he took but little part. 

The Russian urged immediate action, and 
Doyle by a saturnine silence tacitly agreed 
with him. But Louis only half heard them. 
Only once he looked up. Ross was making 
use of the phrase: “ Militant minority.” 

“Militant minority!’ Louis said scorn- 
fully; “you overwork that idea, Ross. What 
we've got here now is a militant majority, 
and that’s what elected Hendricks. You're 
licked before you begin. And my advice is, 
don’t begin.”’ 

But they laughed at him. 

“You act like a whipped dog,’’ Doyle said, 
‘crawling under the doorstep for fear some- 
body else with a strap comes along.”’ 

“They’re organized against us. We could 
have put it over six months ago; not now.” 

“Then you'd better get out,” Doyle said 
shortly. 

“I’m thinking of it.” 

But Doyle had no real fear of him. He 
was sulky. Well, let him sulk. 

Akers relapsed into silence. His interest 
in the conspiracy had always been purely 
self-interest; he had never had Woslosky’s 
passion or Doyle’s cold fanaticism. They 
had carried him off his feet with their prom- 
ises, but how much were they worth? They 
had failed to elect him. Every bit of brains, 
cunning and resource in their organization 
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HERE is no essential loveliness of sea pearls which Coro 

Pearls do not possess; nor any romance in the creation of 
the natural gems more wonderful than the fashioning of Coro 
Pearls by human hands. 

In hue, texture and soft splendor these man-made gems con- 
sistently maintain a perfection so rarely rivalled by nature that 
a flawless sea pearl is almost beyond price. 

Yet the essential loveliness of such a sea-treasure is achieved 
in Coro Pearls at a price comfortably low 

Necklaces of Coro Pearls, $15 to $350, readily identified, are at jewelers’ 
and fine stores’ jewelry departments—also great varieties of Coro jewelry 
and bead necklaces. Coro jewelry is always well made, always in good taste. 
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PAUL JONES 
MIDDIE:S 


HE delight of the girl because of their stylish appear- 


ance — cut, tailoring, finish, workmanship; of the boy 


because they fit, look well and stand the wear and tear of 
play. 


Quality alone is responsible for “the charm of a Paul Jones 






hard 


Middy.” The highest quality middy manufactured —the original 


girls’ middy. 


The label (shown below) is placed in the 



















neck of each garment for your protection. 
Made in various styles, materials and colors 


Sold by good dealers most 


to suit all tastes. 
everywhere. 


Paul Jones Garments: 
Middy Blouses, Middy 
Dresses, Skirts, Bloom- 
ers,Boy s’ Middies, Boys 
Middy Suits. 


MORRIS & CO., INc., 
BALTIMORE 
Originators of Girls’ 


and Boys’ Middy 
Garments 
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“a flesh shade mercerized 
batiste, $1.50 


flesh brocade, 38 to 54, ee rassi¢re WT 4 


3.00 ~ 


- Model Pandeaufirassiére 


From the daughter of fifteen, who is just budding 
into girlhood, to her mother, who wishes to retain an 
appearance of girlish lines, the Model Bandeau Bras- 
siere moulds the youthful figure flexibly and upholds 
the mature figure firmly. Model Brassiéres are made 
for Full Figures, Normal Figures and Slender Figures 
(sizes 32 to 34) in every type of fastening. 75c to $10. 
For Sale Every where 
Illustrated Style Book sent, on request 


‘ Mada Tyrassiere (“o. 
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*, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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” Fifi Main Street Prices 
FY OU shopped on Fifth Avenue you couldn’t get greater style or 
higher quality in children’s headwear than the Regal-Spear dealer 
| | in your town can supply. Regal-Spear hats for little folks are created in 
the heart of New York's fashionable shopping district. But because we sell thousands 

where the exclusive shop sells one, they are very reasonably priced. 
Ask the Regal-Spear dealer to show you the new styles. If you don’t know him, ask us. 

THE REGAL-SPEAR COMPANY 

425 Fifth Ave., New York. 647 S. Wells St., Chicago 


~~ » ‘9 
a Cloth Headwear House in the World 
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had been behind him, and they had failed. 
Presently he roused himself and took a per- 
functory part in the conversation, but his 
mind obstinately returned to itself. 

He knew every rendezvous of the Red 
element in the county; he knew where their 
literature was printed; he knew the store- 
houses of arms and ammunition, and the 
route of the anarchist army to the city. 
Suppose he turned informer? He would set 
himself right and, provided the government 
got the leaders before those leaders got him, 
as they would surely try to do, he would have 
earned something surely. 

Doyle sat back in his chair and watched 
him. He saw that he had gone to pieces 
under defeat and 
men did strange 
things at those 
times. With un- 
canny shrewd- 
ness he gauged 
\kers’ reaction, 
his loss of con 
fidence and, he 
surmised, of his 
loyalty. He 
would follow his 
own interest 
now and, if he 
thought that it 
lay in turning 
informer, he 
might try it. 
But it would 
take courage. 

When the con- 
ference broke up 
Doyle was sure 
of where his man 
stood. He was 
not worried. 
They did not need Akers any longer. He 
had been a presentable tool, a lay figure to 
give the organization front, and they had 
overrated him at that. He had failed them. 
Doyle, watching him contemptuously, real- 
ized in him his own fallacious judgment, 
and hated Akers for proving him wrong. 

Outside the building Doyle drew the Rus- 
sian aside and spoke to him. 

Ross started, then grinned. “You're 
wrong,” he said. “He won’t try it. But, of 
course, he may, and we'll see that he doesn’t 
get away with it.” 

From that time on Louis Akers was under 
is age 
espionage. XLIV 

OCTOR SMALLEY was by way of 

achieving a practice, and he took to 
making his hospital rounds early in the 
morning, rather to the outrage of various 
head nurses, who did not like the staff to 
come a-visiting until every counterpane was 
drawn stiff and smooth, every bed corner a 
geometrical angle, every patient washed and 
combed and temperatured and in the exact 
center of the bed. 

But Doctor Smalley, being a bachelor, was 
entirely blind to the early morning de- 
ficiencies of his wards. Besides, he was 
young and had had a cold shower and two 
eggs and various other things, and he saw 
the world at eight a. M. as a good place. He 
would get into his little car whistling, and 
driving through the market square he would 
sometimes stop and buy a bag of apples for 
the children’s ward, or a bunch of fall 
flowers. Thus armed, it was impossible for 
the most austere of head nurses to hate him. 

On the morning after the election Doctor 
Smalley rose unusually early and did five 
minutes of dumb bells, breathing very deep 
before his window, having started the cold 
water in the tub first. 

At the end of that time he padded in his 
bare feet to the top of the stairs and called 
in a huge, dngpbonthing voice: “Ten 
minutes.” 

These two cryptic words seeming to be 
perfectly understood below, followed the 
sound of a body plunging into water, a pro- 
longed ‘“‘Wow!” from the bathroom, and 
noisy, hurried splashing. Dressing was a 
rapid process, due to a method learned dur- 
ing college days, which consists of wearing as 
little as possible and arranging it at night 
so that two thrusts (trousers and under- 
drawers), one enveloping gesture (shirt and 
undershirt) and a gymnastic effort of stand- 
ing first on one leg and then on the other 
(socks and shoes) made a fairly completed 
toilet. 


\ JHILE putting on his collar and tie the 

doctor stood again by the window, and 
lustily called the garage across the narrow 
street. “Jim!” he yelled. ‘“ Annabelle break- 
fasted yet?” (Annabelle was his shabby 
little car.) 

Annabelle had breakfasted—on gasoline, 
oil and water. 

The doctor finished tying his tie, singing 
lustily, and went to the door. At the door 
he stopped singing, put on a carefully pro- 
fessional air, restrained an impulse to slide 
down the stairrail and descended with the 
dignity of a man with a growing practice and 
a possible patient in the waiting room. 





At half past seven o’clock he was on his 
way to the hospital. He stopped at the 
market and bought three dozen oranges out 
of a ten-dollar bill he had won on the election, 
and almost bought a live rabbit because it 
looked so dreary in its slatted box. He 
restrained himself, because his housekeeper 
had a weakness for stewed rabbit, and turned 
into Cardew Way. 


H* PASSED the Doyle house slowly, in- 
specting it as he went, because he iby a 
patient there and because he had felt that 
there was something mysterious about the 
household, quite aside from the saturnine 
Doyle himself. 


He knew all about Doyle, of 
course; all, that 
is, that there was 
to know, but he 
was a newcomer 
to the city, and 
he did not know 
that Doyle’s 
wife was a Car 
dew. Sometimes 
he had felt that 
he was under a 
sort of espion- 
age all the time 
he was in the 
house. But that 
was ridiculous, 
wasn’t it? Be- 
cause they could 
not .know that 
he was on the 
Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 

There was 
something curi- 
ous about one 
of the windows. 
He slowed Annabelle and gazed at it. That 
was strange; there was a sort of white rope 
hanging from Mrs. Doyle’s window. 

He stopped Annabelle and stared. Then 
he drew up to the curb and got out of the 
car. He was rather uneasy when he opened 
the gate and started up the walk, but there 
was no movement of life in the house. At 
the foot of the steps he saw something and 
almost stopped breathing. 

Behind a clump of winter-bare shrubbery 
was what looked like a dark huddle of 
clothing. He parted the branches and saw 
Elinor Doyle lying there, conscious and 
white with pain. 

Perhaps never in his life was Doctor 
Smalley to be so rewarded as with the look 
in her eyes when she saw him. ‘Why, Mrs, 
Doyle!” was all he could think to say. 

“T have broken my other leg, doctor,” she 
said, “‘the rope gave way.” 

“You came down that rope?” 

“‘T tried to. I was a prisoner. 
me back to the house, doctor. 
me back!” 

“Of course I'll not take you back,” he 
said soothingly. ‘I'll carry you out to my 
car. It may hurt, but try to be quiet. Can 
you get your arms around my neck?”’ 

She managed that, and he raised her 
slowly, but the pain must have been fright- 
ful, for a moment later he felt her arms relax 
and knew that she had fainted. He got to 
the car somehow, kicked the oranges into 
the gutter, and placed her, collapsed, on 
the seat. 


Don’t take 
Don’t take 


[ WAS only then that he dared to look 

behind him, but the house, like the street, 
was without signs of life. As he turned the 
next corner, however, he saw Doyle getting 
off a street car, and probably never before 
had Annabelle made such speed as she did 
for the next six blocks. 

Hours later Elinor Cardew wakened in 
a quiet room with gray walls and with the 
sickening sweet odor of ether over every- 
thing. Instead of Olga a quiet nurse sat by 
her bed, and standing by a window, in low- 
voiced conversation, were two men. One she 
knew, the doctor. The other, a tall young 
man with a slight limp as he came toward 
her, she had never seen before. 

A friendly young man he was, thin and 
grave of voice, who put a hand over hers and 
said: ‘You are not to worry about any- 
thing, Mrs. Doyle. You understand me, 
don’t you? Everything is all right. I am 
going now to get your people.” 

“My husband?” 

“Your own people,” he said. ‘I have al- 
ready telephoned to your brother. And the 
leg’s fixed. Everything’s as right as rain.” 

Elinor closed her eyes. She felt no pain 
and no curiosity. Only there was something 
she had to do and do quickly. What was it? 
But she could not remember, because she 
felt very sleepy and relaxed, and as though 
everything was indeed “as right as rain.” 

It was evening when she looked up again, 
and the room was dark. The doctor had 
gone, and the grave young man was still in 
the room. There was another figure there, 
tall and straight, and at first she thought it 
was Jim Doyle. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 165 
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Cranberries should be 
on the table every day 


They are the most delicious—healthful—eco- 
nomical of fruits. 


8 lbs. of cranberries and 2’ lbs. of sugar make 
10 tumblers of beautiful jelly. Try this recipe— 


Cranberry Jelly 


Cook until soft the desired quantity of cranberries with 1% 
pints of water for each two quarts of berries. Strain the juice 
through a jelly bag. 

Measure the juice and heat it to the boiling point. Add one 
cup of sugar for every two cups of juice; stir until the sugar 
is dissolved ; boil briskly for five minutes; skim, and pour into 
glass tumblers or porcelain or crockery molds. 


Try this delicious sauce with meats — 


Cranberry Sauce 


One quart cranberries, two cups boiling water, 14% to 2 cups 
sugar. Boil the sugar and water together for five minutes; 
skim ; add the berries and cook, without stirring, until they 
are translucent. 


This recipe makes an exceptional ice — 


Cranberry Ice 


One quart cranberries, one pint water, one pound sugar, juice 
of two lemons. 

Cook the cranberries with the water until the berries are ten- 
der; then strain; add the sugar and cook until this is 
thoroughly dissolved. Cool; stir in the strained lemon juice, 
and freeze to the consistency of water ice. Serve as a des- 
sert or in sherbet glasses as an accompaniment to roast turkey 
or any hot or cold meats. Enough for six persons. 


For the most appetizing of pies, try this recipe— 


Cranberry Pie 
Have ready a partly baked pastry shell. Pour in sauce when 
cold, made by the above sauce recipe, put strips of pastry over 
the top, and finish baking in a moderate oven. 


Always cook cranberries in porcelain-lined, enameled or 
aluminum vessels— never in tin. 


A recipe folder, containing many ways to use and preserve 
cranberries, will be sent free on request. 


American Cranberry Exchange, 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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| ELICIOUS Dromedary Dates, imported from the 
date-groves of the Orient, are the finest obtainable. 


Chis moist, luscious, wholesome fruit delights children 


and grown-ups. Rich in natural sugar, dates are very 


nourishing— one of the most valuable foods for giving the 
body fuel and energy. 

You will take added delight in the convenience and 
cleanliness of Dromedary Dates. In modern sunlit pack- 
ing rooms they are carefully layered, wrapped in parathn 


paper, and packed in dust-proof cartons. 


Dromedary Dates can be served plain, as a fruit confec- 
tion, and in many interesting combinations. ‘They are 
delicious in desserts, bread, cereals, and satads. Our book 
of 1920 NOVELTY RECIPES,”’ sent Free on request, 


tells of many new ways in which to enjoy dates. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B 375 Washington Street, New York 


Also Importers and Packers of 
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Ti; 11S picturesque building in far- 
off Arabia is headquarters from 


which millions of pounds of 


Dromedary Dates are annually 
shipped. These are selected from 
the choicest crops of the Euphrates 
River date gardens, where are 
grown the best dates in the world. 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


*‘Jim!”’ she said. ‘‘ You must go away, Jim. 
I am going to tell all I know.”’ 

But the figure turned, and it was Howard 
Cardew, a tense and strained Howard Car- 
dew, who loomed amazingly tall and angry, 
but not with her. “I’m sorry, Nellie dear,”’ 
he said, bending over her. “If we’d only 
known—can you talk now?” 

Her mind was suddenly very clear. “I 
must. There is very little time.” 

“T want to tell you something first, Nellie. 
I think we have located the Russian woman, 
but we haven’t got Doyle.” 

Howard was not very subtle, but Willy 
Cameron saw her face and understood. It 
was strange beyond belief, he felt, this 
loyalty of women to their men, even after 
love had gone; this feeling that, having 
once lain in a man’s arms, they have taken a 
vow of protection over that man. It was not 
so much that they were his as that he was 
theirs. Jim Doyle had made her a prisoner, 
had treated her brutally, was a traitor to her 
and to his country, but—he had been hers. 
She was glad that he had got away. 


XLV 


There was a little city, and few men within 
it; and there came a great king against it, and 
besieged it, and built great bulwarks against 
it: Now there was found in it a poor wise 
man, and he by his wisdom delivered the city. 
— Ecclesiastes ix: 14, 15. 


N AND around the city, in the mill towns, 
there were more than fifty thousand foreign 
laborers. Subtract from that the loyal 
aliens, but add a certain percentage 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 162) 


knowing— Willy, do you remember once that 
you said you cared for me?” 

“IT remember.”’ He stared straight ahead. 

“Are you—all over that?”’ 

“You know better than that, don’t you?” 

“But I’ve done so many things,”’ she said 
wistfully. ‘“‘You ought to hate me.” And 
when he said nothing, for the simple reason 
that he could not speak: “I’ve ruined us 
both, haven’t I?” 

Suddenly he caught-up her hand and, 
bending over it, held it to his lips. 

** Always,” he said huskily, “I love you, 
Lily. I shall always love you.”’ 

lhere was a conference held in the mayor’ 
office that night—Cameron and Cardew and 
one or two others of the Vigilance Com 
mittee, two agents of the government secret 
service, the captains of the companies of 
state troops and constabulary, the chief of 
police, the mayor himself, and some repre 
sentatives of the conservative elements of 
organized labor. Quiet men, these last, un 
easy and anxious. The majority of their men 
would stand for order, they declared, but 
there were some who would go over. They 
urged, to offset this reflection on their organ- 
izations, that the proletariat of the city might 
go over too. 

The mayor had got the governor on the 
long-distance wire, and the latter had prom- 
ised if the thing eventuated to send troops. 
‘But I’m hanged if I know what to do,” the 
governor had said perplexedly. ‘‘We’re hav- 
ing a conference here now. Rioting has 





of the native-born element, members 
of seditious societies and followers of 
the red flag, and the Council of Twenty 
had a potential army of dangerous 
size. 

Asan actual fighting force they were 
much less impressive. A certain num- 
ber would not join the line of march 
at all. Of those that remained only 
a small percentage were adequately 
armed. There were a few machine 
guns and some long-range rifles, but 
by far the greater number had only 
revolvers. The remainder had extem 
porized weapons, bars of iron, pieces 
of pipe, farm implements, lances of 
wood tipped with iron and beaten out 
on home forges. 

They were a rabble, not an army, 
without organization and with few 
leaders. Their fighting was to be as in 
dividualistic as their doctrines. They 
had two elements in their favor only, 
numbers and surprise. 

To oppose them, if the worst came, | 
there were one five thousand 1 








The High Hills for the 
Morning 


By JOHN RUSSELL MCCARTHY 


HE high hills for the morning; 
The river’s edge at noon; 

The meadowlands for eventide ; 
Fair sleep beneath the moon. 


There's glory on the high hills 
And friendship by the stream; 

There’s love upon the meadowlands 
Beneath the moon, a dream. 


The high hills for the young feet, 
The stream for me and you 

And far the fair, green meadowlands 
Dream through the wonder-blue ! 





armed men, including the city and 
county police, the state constabulary 
and the citizens who had signed the cards 
of the Vigilance Committee. The local post of 
the American Legion stood ready for instant 
service, and a few national guard troops still 
remained in the vicinity. 

It was dark when Howard Cardew and 
Willy Cameron left the hospital. Elinor’s in 
formation had. been detailed and exact; that 
the gas and electric light plants, both on the 
outskirts of the city, were to be attacked 
first and captured, the men employed being 
forced to shut off all city service. ‘The pump 
ing stations of the city water department 
were to be taken next, a more difficult feat, 
since the water plant lay above the city and 
across the river. A small army was to cross 
the river by a railroad bridge twenty miles 
up, for that purpose. In the meantime the 
main body was to advance, capture the two 
bridges to the West Side, take the municipal 
building, which was to be headquarters, and 
the banks. Capitalists were to be captured 
and held as hostages. It was expected that 
there would be a general strike in the city 
as the result of its invasion and that the 
citizens, finding themselves without light, 
water, coal or food, would speedily yield. 

“Tt may be to-night,” Elinor had finished, 
lying white and exhausted among her pil 
lows. ‘If he knows I am gone, he will know 
I have raised the alarm.” 

Before they left Lily came in. She heard 
enough to frighten her, and she stood silent 
while the final words were being said. 


\ HEN they went out she followed them 
‘¥ into the hall and laid a detaining hand 
on Willy’s arm. “You will be fighting, too, 
of course,” she said breathlessly. “It has 
come, after all.” 

“T think it has come. It will be nothing 
more than a great riot, Lily.” 

“But you may be hurt!” 

“I may have one chance to fight for my 
country,” he said rather grimly. “Don’t 
begrudge me that.’’ But he added: “I'll 
not be hurt. The thing will blow up as soon 
as it starts.” 

“You don’t really believe that, do you?” 

“T know they’ll never get into the city.” 

But as he moved away she called him 
back, more breathlessly than ever, and quite 
white. “I don’t want you to go without 


broken out to-night all over the state. I 
think the country’s gone crazy.” 

By midnight word began coming in from 
the outlying towns. There was a movement 
of some sort on foot. And by three o’clock 
in the morning it was reported that small 
bodies of men, avoiding the highways, 
focusing at different points in the open coun 
try. The state police had been fired at from 
ambush, and two of them had been killed 
They had ridden into and dispersed various 
gatherings in the darkness, but only to have 
them re-form in other places. The enemy was 
still shadowy, elusive; it was apparently sav 
ing its ammunition. It did little shooting, 
but reports of the firing of farmhouses and 
of buildings in small, unprotected towns 
began to come in rapidly. 


were 


Y THE concerted opinion of the confer 

ence the outlying troops and constabu 
lary were called in to the borders of the city 
and there stationed, while armed guards were 
sent to protect the various plants. The gov 
ernor was again advised and promised troops 
quickly. But it was up to the city to protect 
itself for the next taalive hours. 

The Vigilance Committee toiled all that 
night, building the barricades at the bridg 
heads. Doctors, lawyers, clerks, shopkeepers, 
they looted the river wharves with willing 
hands. They turned coal wagons on their 
sides, carried packing cases and boxes and, 
under the direction of men who wore the 
Legion button, built skillfully and well. 

Willy Cameron toiled with the others, 
lifted and pulled and struggled, and in the 
midst of his labor he had again that old 
dream of the city. The city was a vast num- 
ber of units, and those units were homes. 
Behind each of those men there was, some 
where, in some quiet neighborhood, a home. 
It was for their homes they were fighting, for 
the right of children to play in peaceful 
streets, for the right to go back at night to 
the rest they had earned by honest labor, for 
the right of the hearth, of lamplight and sun 
light, of love, of happiness. 

Then, in the flare of a gasoline torch, he 
came face to face with Louis Akers. The two 
men confronted each other silently, with 
hostility. Neither moved aside, but it was 
Akers who spoke first. 


“‘Always busy, Cameron,” he said. 
“What'd the world do without you, any- 
how?” 

“Aren’t you on the wrong side of this 
barricade?” 

‘*Smart as ever,” Akers observed, watch- 
ing him intently. “As it happens, I’m here 
because I want to be, and because I can’t get 
where I ought to be.” 


OR a furious moment Willy Cameron 
thought he was referring to his wife, but 
there was something strange in Akers’ tone 

“*T could be useful to you fellows,” he was 
saying, “‘but it seems you don’t want help 
I’ve been trying to see the mayor all night 

““What do you want to see him about?’ 

“T’ll tell him that.” 

Willy Cameron hesitated. 
trick, Akers.” 

“All right. Then go to the devil!” He 
turned away sullenly. 

Willy Cameron stood undecided. It would 
be like the man as he knew him, this turning 
informer when he saw the strength of the de 
fense, and Cameron had a flash of intuition, 
too, that Akers might see, in this new rdle, 
some possible chance to win back with Lily 
Cardew. He saw how the man’s cheap soul 
might dramatize itself. 

“*Akers!” he called. Akers stopped, but 
he did not turn. “I’ve got a car here. If 
you mean what you say, and it’s straight, 
I'll take you.” 

““Where’s the car?” 

On their way to it, threading in 
and out among the toiling crowd, 
Willy Cameron had a chance to ob- 
serve the change in the other man, 
his drooping shoulders and the al- 
most lassitude of his walk. He went 
ahead, charging the mass and going 
through it by sheer bulk and weight, 
his hands in his coat pockets, his soft 

hat pulled low over his face. 

i Neither of them noticed that one 
of the former clerks of the Myers 
Housecleaning Company followed close 
behind, or that, holding to a tire. he 
rode on the rear of the Cardew iuto 
mobile as it made its way into ti 
center of the city. 

In the car Akers spoke only once 


“T think it’s a 





“Where is Howard Cardew?’’ he 
asked. 
“With the mayor probably. I left 
him there.” 
It seemed te him that Akers 


found the answer satisfactory. He 
sat back in the deep seat and lighted 
a cigar. 
rhe municipal btilding was under 
guard. Willy Cameron went up the 
steps and spoke to the sentry there. 
It was while his back was turned that 
the sharp crack of a revolver rang out, and 
he whirled in time to see Louis Akers fall for 
ward on his face and lie still. 


fe shadowy groups through the coun 
tryside had commenced to 

Groups of twenty became a rabble of five 
hundred. The five hundred grew and joined 
other five hundreds. From Baxter alon 
more than two thousand rioters started out 
and by dawn the main body of the enemy 
reached the outskirts of the « ity, a long, ir 
regular line of laughing, jostling, shouting 
men, constantly renewed at the rear until 
the procession covered miles of roadway 
Chey were of all races and all types; in 
dividually they were, many of them, like 
boys playing truant from school, not quite 
certain of themselves, smiling and yet uneasy, 
certainly not wicked in intent. But they 
were shepherded by men with cunning eyes, 
men who knew well that a mob is greater 
than the sum of its parts, more wicked than 
the individuals who compose it, more cruel, 
more courageous. 

As it marched it laughed. It was like a 
lion at play, ready to leap at the first scratch 
that brought blood. 

Where the street-car line joined the Friend 
ship Road it was met by the chief of police, 
on horseback and followed by a guard of 
mounted men, and ordered back. The van 
hesitated, but it was pushed on by the irre 
sistible force behind it, and it came on, no 
longer singing, but slowly, sullenly protesting 
and muttering. Its good nature was gone 

As the chief turned his horse was shot 
under him. He took another horse from one 
of his guard, and they retired, moving 
slowly and with drawn revolvers. There was 
no further shooting at that time, nothing 
but the irresistible advance. The police 
could no more have held the armed rabble 
than they could have held the invading 
legions in Belgium. 

In the mill district, which the mob had 
now reached, they received reénforcements, 
justifying the judgment of the conference 
that to have erected their barricades there 
would have been to expose the city’s de 
fenders to attack from the rear. And the 
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For Sickroom—Automobile — 


° 
Sleeping Porch 

The Henderson Foot Warmer imparts 
comfort and cozy warmth on cold winter 
nights. 

Among its superior points is the pat 
ented screw top guaranteed not to leak. 
Made by hand of specially prepared clay, it 
cannot burst or corrode. When filled with 
about three quarts 
of boiling water 
it holds its 
heat over 
night. 
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‘ r Makes a 
Welcome Christmas Gift! 


Price $2.50 delivered east of the 
Mississippi. Other points, $2.75—Can- 
ada, $3.00. 

Druggists and general storekeepers 
will find this foot warmer a good seller. 

Write for special dealers’ prices. 


Dorchester Pottery Works 
85 Victory Road, Dorchester, Mass. 
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What New Thought Does 


Shows the place to begin, 

Gives the might to win; 

Dissolves your fear, 

Makes your problems 
clear; 

Eliminates strife 

From your daily life ; 

Offers a new way, 

Makes living pay. 
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Thought, Elizabeth Towne and W am E. Towne, editors. Edw 
Markham, Dr. Orison Swett Marden and Dr. Frank Crane a 
among its contributors. Send now and we will include What |! 
Know About New Thought” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
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| Detachable Rubber Heels 


Put on like rubbers, they save 

/-| wear, prevent run-down heels, and 
— you walk on cushions. 

For French and Louis Heels 

Black, tan, gray and white. 50c 


pair. If dealer not supplied send 
hy his name with remittance. 
i For size, mark outline of 
\ your heel. 





|\\ ROBERT E. MILLER, Inc. 
- x 2 Dept. A, 11 Broadway, New York 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc 
100 in script lettering, including t 





sets of envelopes. $3.50. 100 Visit 
ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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; i inc. Envelopes 


| 50 Engraved Visiting Write for samples 
; Royal Engraving Co., 8144 Walnut St., Phils, Pa 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 165) 


mill district suffered comparatively little. 
It was the business portion of the city to- 
ward which the mob turned their covetous 
eyes, the great stores, the hotels and restau- 
rants, the homes of the wealthy. 


greatly outnumbered, and where the rioters 
fought, according to their teaching, with 
every trick they could devise. Posted in 
upper windows they fired down from compar- 
ative safety; ambulances crossed and re- 
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Pleased by the lack of opposition the mob crossed the bridges. The streets were filled 
grew more cheerful. The lion played. They with rioting men, striking out murderously 
pressed forward, wanton and jeering, firing with bars and spikes. Fires flamed up and 
now and then at random, breaking windows burned themselves out. In one place, two 
as they passed, looting small shops, which blocks of mill-workers’ houses, with their 
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they stripped like locusts. Their pockets 
bulging and the taste of pillage forecasting 


furnishings, went in a quarter of an hour. 
Willy Cameron was fighting like a demon. 
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ALBRECHT FUR FACTS AND FASHIONS” 
This remarkable book tells the whole 
truth about furs and accurately -~ 
illustrates the newest fur fashions 
on living models lt tells how to 
judge fur values--how to distin- 
uish real from timitations--what 
urs wear best-- and gives their real 
names as well as their trade names. 
This valuable book may save you 
dollars Send 10*now for catalog 103 
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Fashion 
Mail Order 


Wanamaker’s Fashion Mail Order Catalog. 


You'll find all that vour heart can wish in the 
treasure house of Wanamaker’s Fashion Mail 
Order Catalog. A marvelous book, not large 
but packed from cover to cover with selected 
offerings of authentic fashion and good quality, 
at prices more moderate than you have seen in 


head and from along the Cardew wharves; 
temporarily checked by the play of machine 
guns which swept the bridge and kept it 
clear for a time. Their leaders were pre- 
pared, and sent snipers into the bridge tow- 
ers, but the machine guns continued to fire. 

That the struggle would be on the bridges 
Doyle and the Council had anticipated from 
the reports of the night before. They were 
prepared to take a heavy loss, but they had 
not prepared for the thing that defeated 
them: that as the mob is braver than the 
individual, so also it is more cowardly. 

Pushed forward from the rear and unable 
to retreat through the dense mass behind 
that was every moment growing denser, a 
few hundreds found themselves facing the 
steady machine-gun fire from behind the 
barricades, and unable either to advance or 
to retire. Thus trapped, they turned on their 
own forces behind them, and tried to fight 
their way to safety, but the inexorable 
pressure kept on, and the defenders, watch- 
ing and powerless, saw men fling themselves 
from the bridges and disappear in the water 
below rather than advance into the machine- 
gun zone. The guns were not firing into the 
rioters, but in front of them, to hold them 
back, and into that leaden stream there 
were no spirits brave enough to hurl them- 
selves. 

The trapped men turned on their own and 
battled for escape. With the same violence 
which had been directed toward the city 
they now fought each other, and the bridge 
slowly cleared. But the mob did not disperse. 

It spread out on the bank across, a howl- 
ing, frustrated, futile mass, disorganized and 
demoralized, which fired its useless guns 
across the river, which seethed and tossed 
and struggled, and spent itself in its own 
wild fury. And all the time cool-eyed men, 
on the wharves across, watched and waited 
for the time to attack. 

“They’re sick at their stomachs now,’ 
said an old army sergeant, watching, to 
Willy Cameron. ‘They’ll be starting their 
filthy work over there soon, and that’s the 
zero hour.” 


> 


bin CAMERON nodded. He had 


seen one young Russian boy with a 


their homes. The real bat- 
tle was fought there, around 
the Cardew mills, a battle 
where the loyalists were 






















UDDENLY, to his amazement, Willy saw 

old Anthony Cardew. He had somehow 
reached an upper, window of the mill office 
building, and he was showing himself fear 
lessly, a rifle in his hands; in his face was a 
great anger, but there was more than that. 
Willy Cameron, later, decided that it was 
perplexity. He could not understand. 

He never did understand. For other eyes 
also had seen old Anthony Cardew. Willy 
Cameron, breasting the mob and fighting 
madly toward the door of the building, with 
Pink behind him, heard a cheer and an angry 
roar and, looking up, saw that the old man 
had disappeared. They found him there 
later, the rifle beside him, his small and 
valiant figure looking, with eyes no longer 
defiant, toward the heaven which puts, for its 
own strange purpose, both evil and good 
into the same heart. 

By eleven o’clock the revolution was over. 
Sodden groups of men, thoroughly cowed 
and frightened, were on their way by back 
roads to the places they had left a few hours 
before. They had no longer dreams of em- 
pire. Behind them they could see on the 
horizon the city itself, the smoke from its 
chimneys, the spires of its churches. Both, 
homes and churches, they had meant to 
destroy, but behind both there was the in 
destructible. They had failed. 

They turned, looked back, and went on. 


On the crest of a hilltop overlooking the 
city a man was standing, looking down to 
where the softened towers of the great steel 
bridges rose above the river mist like fairy 
structures. 

Below him lay the city, powerful, signifi 
cant, important. The man saw the city only 
as a vast crucible, into which he had flung 
his all and out of which had come only de- 
feat and failure. 

But the city was not a crucible. The melt 
ing pot of a nation is not a thing of cities, 
but of the human soul. The city was not a 
melting pot. It was a sanctuary. 

The man stood silent and morose, his chin 
dropped on his chest, and stared down. Be 
side and somewhat behind him stood a 
woman, a somber, passionate figure, waiting 
passively. 


At four o’clock the small- 
est Wilkinson had hammered 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 168 
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‘ childlike face venture forward alone into the His eyes traveled from the city to her . = 
i fire zone and drop. He still lay there,on the and rested on her, contemptuous, thwarted, 
Catalo 6 bridge. And all of Willy Cameron wasinre- cynical. ‘You fool,” he said, “‘I hate you, Ts 
volt. What had he been told, that boy, that and you know it.” ; 
19 20 _ 19 9 1 had made him ready to pour out his young But she only smiled faintly. *“We'd better y 
life in that way? There were others like him get away now, Jim,” she said. Ni 
in that milling multitude on the river bank He got into the car. pair 
STRETCHING YOUR DOLLARS beyond, young men who had come to America sien espe 
with a dream in their hearts, and America had XLVI Al 
’ done this to them. Or had she? She had ATE that afternoon Joe Wilkinson and | 
It Has Come At Last! taken themin, but they were not her own, Dan came slowly z. the street toward 7" 
HE high prices of the past two years have and now, since she would not take them, they the Boyd house. _The light of battle was still une . 
Lentils Sienten dowe and te wainek ake would take her. Was that it? Was it that in Dan’s eyes, his clothes were torn and his __| leath 
hove @itdle thie autumn eit Gad her America had made them her servants, but collar missing, anc he walked with the fine | | fo 
dollars doing unexpected work. not her children? He did not know. swagger of the conqueror. 
Robbed of the city proper, the mob *Y’ask me,” he said, “and I’ll tell the | . aes 
The stunning dress of satin charmeuse here illus- turned on the mill district it had invaded. world this thing’s done for. It was just as Hi 
trated is a striking example of what has occurred. Its dream of lust and greed well to let them give it a try to tl 
Copied exactly from a model that retailed earlier was over, but it could still and find out it won’t work.” you | 
i for $50 and more, it now can be purchased destroy. Joe said nothing. He was A ru 
through Wanamaker’s Mail Order Department Like a battle charge, as in- white and very tired and a or tc 
| for $25, in a quality of satin that makes it deed it was, the mounted city little sick. “If you don’t wear: 
; remarkable at that price. Note the smart binding and state police crossed the mind I'll go in your place ber | 
of black grosgrain ribbon around the sleeves and bridge. It was followed by and wash up,” he remarked wrinl 
{ the front edges of the surplice waist. It is a the state troops, by city as they neared the house. Ru 
wonderful gown, modish enough for any occasion policemen in orderly files, “T’'ll scare the kids to death shoes 
and yet sufficiently simple to wear with good and then by the armed citi- if they see me like this.” the k 
f taste wherever you go. zens. The bridge vibrated Edith was in the parlor. and <« 
Extraordinary as this frock is, it is only one of to the step of marching She had sat there almost all 
dozens of beautiful things that are pictured in men, going out to fight for day in an agony of fear. — 
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Send a postal today, this very minute, addressed 
Department “AA”, saying, “Send me your 1920-21 
Fashion Mail Order Catalog”. It will come 
to you free of charge and at once. 


John Wanamaker, New York #' 





L-R 800 —Satin charmeuse, 
Navy blue or black, sizes 34 


to 44. 
' Free delivery . . . $25 
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\ swagger rain parasol gives added 
smartness to your « 
Rubbers, shapely 


rainy day attire 


Smart new shoes— 
one pouring wet day 
will crack and stain them 


ostume 


mS 


well made, are 
designed to complete the smartest 


UCH a downpour! Your expen- 
sive new suédes on. No, you 
daren’t take one step out without 


your rubbers. 


Water dulls and stains any leather. 
Mud and dirt rot it. Repeated wettings 
soak shoes through. They lose their 
shape. They crack while they dry. 


When you have paid so much for 
shoes, you simply cannot afford to have 
them go so fast. 


Keep your feet just as slim shod on 
rainy days as on dry—but save your 
shoes. 


U. S. rubbers have made rainy day 
trimness possible. Made to follow exactly 
the smart lines of your shoes, they give 
tone to your rainy-day attire. There are 








Tack this up over 
your shoe closet 


Never wear the same 
pair of shoes continuously, 
especially in wet weather. 


Always keep your shoes 
on trees when not in use. 


Never get your shoes 
wet. Dampness discolors 
leather, causesit tostretch, 
lose its shape and wear 
out quickly. 

Have your rubbers fitted 
to the shoes with which 
you intend to wear them. 
A rubber fitted too short 
or too narrow splits and 
wears out quickly. A rub- 
ber fitted too large will 
wrinkle and crack. 


Run down heels on your 
shoes bear unevenly on 
the heels of your rubbers 
and quickly ruin them. 


—_— 

















Fifty-three Factories 


slim, dainty sandals 
to slip over after- 


Never let a rainy day find you 
unprepared. The simplest way to 


insure protection for every style of 
shoe ‘you have is to buy your rubbers | | 
when you buy your shoes—they will ] 
have the same smart lines and be 
sure to fit snugly a ‘ 
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noon shoes. Practical storm rubbers. 
Warm, comfortable arctics. Every style 
of heel the vogue demands. 


All the years of experience, skill and 
craftsmanship of the U. S. Rubber Co. 
have been utilized in making these rub- 
bers so light and elastic, they give slim, 
graceful lines — so durable, they give ab- 
solute protection. 


You can identify these rubbers by the 
U. S. seal under the instep. 


Get them when you buy your shoes — 
they are on sale at the same shops. 


Many women have found that this in- 
sures a perfect fit. A rainy day never finds 
them unprepared —they have the right 
rubbers to insure protection for every kind 
of shoe they own. Their feet 
in U. S. rubbers will look trim 
and neat on the rainiest days. 

























United States Rubber Company 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the World 
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At church or the theatre 
light, slim U.S. sandal 


are practical heyares 
easy to slip on and off 
and they are ample pro- 


tection for light showers 


Dainty evening slippers 
must be protected even 
in stepping from your 
loor to your car. Many 
vomen are finding that 
U.S. arciics, trim, well 


finished, warm, ar: 


exactly what they hav 
always wanted for this 
pur pose 
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The Greatest Rinse 


That Any Woman Ever Tried 


DUT the juice of one lemon 
into a quart of water and 
pour over the hair after sham 
pooing-~ the best “Beauty Shops”’ 
do this. 


isn’t used. Note the difference. 
Simply fee/ the hair. Also note 
its lustrous, fine appearance. 

That test will convince you. 
You'll always use the lemon 
rinse. It is harmless and most 
effective. Try it now. 

Get California Sunkist Lem- 
ons. They are rich in juice. All 
first-class dealers sell them. 















It removes a curd formed by 
soap which is otherwise always 
left on the hair afterward. The 
hair is sticky and unclean in com- 
parison when the lemon rinse 


S CALIFORNIA 


unkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organization of 10,000 Growers 


Section 223, Los Angeles, California 


Send for FREE BOOK, ‘‘Toilet Uses for 
the Lemon — How it Helps to Beautify’ | 
‘ conga 
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A POOR WISE MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 166) 


at the front door and, on being admitted, 
had made a shameless demand. “Bed and 
thugar,” she had said, looking up with an 
ingratiating smile. 

Edith got the bread and sugar and, having 
lured the baby into the parlor, had held her 
while she ate, receiving now and then a 
sticky kiss in payment. She sat there, rock- 
ing gently, while the chair slowly traveled, 
according to its wont, about the room. 

Joe found her there and stood in the door 
way, looking at her with haunted, hungry 
eyes. “I'll take her home in a minute,” he 
said. “‘] 

He came into the room, and suddenly 
he was kneeling beside the chair, his head 
buried against the baby’s warm, round body 
“T loved you so, Edith!” 

** Don’t you love me now?” 

*“ Heaven knows I do. I can’t get over it; 


I can’t. I’ve tried, Edith.’ He sat back on 
the floor and looked at her. ‘I used to 
think that maybe you and | +. 

“T know Joe No decent man would want 
me now.” 

>- That!” he said, astonished “T don’t 
mean that, Edith. I mean’’—he got up 


and straightened himself 
about me.” 

‘But I do care for you—perhaps not quite 
the way you care, Joe, but I’ve been through 
such a lot. I can’t seem to feel anything 
terribly. I just want peace.” 

“T could give you that,” he said eagerly. 

Edith smiled. Peace, in that noisy house 
next door. And yet it would be peace, after 
all, a peace of the soul, the peace of a good 
man’s love. 

“Tf you want me, I'll marry you,” she said 
very simply. 

He never noticed that the kiss she gave 
him, over the sleeping baby, was slightly 
tinged with granulated sugar. 


XLVII 


ILY’S widowhood, like her marriage, was 
purely technical. She felt a real sadness 
and regret, a remorse for the part she had 
played in Louis Akers’ life, but no grief 
(nd she felt very strongly the need of a 
strong and loving hand to hold to. She said 
that to Willy Cameron on the evening of the 
battle with the anarchists. 

It was from Willy who, having brought 
back all that was mortal of Anthony Cardew 
and seen the melancholy procession up the 
stairs, had stood in the hall, hating to in 
trude but hoping to be useful, that Lily 
heard the news of Louis Akers’ death. She 
stood, straight and erect, and heard him 
through, watching him with eyes sunken by 
her night’s vigil in the hospital and by the 
strain of the day. But it seemed to her that 
he was speaking of some one she had known 
long ago, in some infinitely remote past. 

“T am sorry,” she said when he finished, 
“but I don’t really feel anything. It’s dread- 
ful.” 

Before he could catch her she had fallen 
to the floor, fainting for the first time in her 
healthy young life. 

An hour later mademoiselle went down 
to the library door. She found Willy Cam 
eron pacing the floor, a look of wild despair 
in his eyes. Mademoiselle successfully con 
cealed a smile 

“She is all right, Mr. Cameron,” she said 
“Tt was but a crisis of the nerves, and to be 
expected. Now she demands to see you.” 

Grayson, standing 

in the hall, had a 
swift vision of a tall 
figure, which issued 
with extreme rapid 
ity from the library 
door and went up 
the stairs, much like 
a horse taking a 
series of hurdles. 
In the little boudoir 
Willy Cameron knelt 
beside the couch and 
gathered Lily clos 
in his arms. 

Thanksgiving of 
the year of our Lord f 
1919 saw many \ 
changes. It saw egy 
Jim Doyle a fugi- 
tive, Woslosky dead, 
and the Russian, 
Ross, bland, cunning 
and eternally plot 
ting, in New Eng 
land under another 
name. And Mr 
Hendricks ordering 
a new suit for the 
day of taking office. 
And Doctor Smalley 
tying a bunch of 
chrysanthemums on 


“you don’t care 

















Annabelle, against a football game, and tak- 
ing a pretty nurse to see it. 

It saw Ellen roasting a turkey, and a 
strange young man in the Eagle Pharmacy, 
a young man who did not smoke a pipe, and 
allowed no visitors in the back room. And 
it saw Willy Cameron in the laboratory of 
the reopened Cardew Mills, dealing in tons 
instead of grains and drams, and learning to 
touch any piece of metal in the mill with a 
moistened forefinger before he sat down 
upon it. 

But it saw more than that. 

On the evening of Thanksgiving Day there 
was an air of repressed excitement about the 
Cardew house. Mademoiselle, in a new silk 
dress, ran about the lower floor, followed by 
an agitated Grayson with a cloth, for made 
moiselle was shifting ceaselessly and with 
trembling hands vases of flowers and spilling 
water at each shift. At six o’clock had ar 
rived a large, square, white box, which the 
footman had carried to the rear and there 
exhibited, allowing a palpitating cook, scul 
lery maid and divers other excitable and 
emotional women to peep within. 

\fter which he tied it up again and carried 
it upstairs. 


T SEVEN o’clock Elinor Cardew, lovely 

in black satin, was carried down the 

stairs and placed in a position which com- 

manded both the hall and the drawing-room. 

For some strange reason it was essential that 
she should see both. 

At seven-thirty o’clock came the rush of 
guests. 

The city moved on about its business. In 
thousands of homes the lights shone down on 
little family groups, infinitely tender little 
groups. The workers of the city were there, 
the doors shut, the fires burning. To each 
man the thing he had carned, not the thing 
that he took. To all men the right to labor, 
to love and to rest. To children, the right 
to play. To women, the hearth and the 
peace of the hearth. To lovers, love and 
marriage and home. 

The city moved on about its business, and 
its business was homes. 


At the great organ behind the staircase the 
organist sat. In stiff rows near him were the 
Cardew servants, marshaled by Grayson 
and in their best. 

Grayson stood, very rigid, and waited. 
And as he waited he kept his eyes on the 
portrait of old Anthony in the drawing-room 
beyond. There was a fixed, rapt look in 
Grayson’s eyes, and there was reassurance. 
It was as though he would say to the por 
trait: “it has all come out very well, you 
see, sir. It always works out, somehow. We 
worry and fret, we old ones, but the young 
come along, and somehow or other they 
manage, sir.” 

What he actually said was to tell a house 
maid to stop sniveling. 

Over the house was the strange hush of 
waiting. It had waited before this—for 
birth and for death; but never before 

The bishop was waiting also, and he, too 
had his eyes fixed on old Anthony’s portrait 
a straight, level-eyed gaze, as of man to 
man, as of prince of the church to prince of 
The bishop’s eyes said: ‘All will 
be done properly and in order and as befits 
the Cardews, Anthony.” 

The bishop was as successful in his 
line as Anthony Cardew had been in 
his. He cleared his throat. 

The organist sat at the 
great organ behind the stair 
case, Waiting. He was play 
ing very softly with his eyes 
turned up. He had played 
the same music many times 
before and always felt very 
solemn, as one who makes 
history. He sighed. Some 
times it seemed to him that 
he was only an accompani 
ment to life, to which others 
sang and prayed, were 
christened, confirmed and 
married. But what was the 
song without the music? 
He wished the housemaid 
would stop crying. 

Grayson touched him on 
the arm. “All ready, sir.” 

Willy Cameron stood at 
the foot of the staircase, 
looking up. 


Success. 


THE END 
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its medicinal properties which ‘help — 









Tort 1, etsWater at $1.50 and 
750. 


As ‘ 5 inbiae’ Meridor, the original grease- 


banish the worry of a rough red, sallow © less cream, is the ideal foundation for 


or shiny skin! : 


Besides the Face Powder, which is 
60c, there is As-the-Petals Rouge, in 
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PERFUMER 


Dept. 6-F, Newbutigh-on-the-Hudson 
New York 


Send for free samples of As-the-Petals Face Powder 
and Créme de Meridor: For 25c im stamps we will also 
send a bottle of bewitching As-the-Petals Perfume. 


cAs-the-Petals' Face Powder. For all oc- 
casfons and seasons—a day and night 


cream in one. 25¢c ame 50c jars. © 


bgtke Be sent at 
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film of face powder over all. 
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disappearing toilet cream. 
in New York in 1900. 
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Creme Elcaya 
Elcaya Face Powder 
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carefully over the cheeks before 
Cream is quite dry; and after that, the 
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Begin today to make your skin more 
by this easy formula: 


CREME ELCAYA 


rubbed 


gently into the skin; then if you need 
Elcaya Rouge 


spread 


the 


CREME ELCAYA is the original non-greasy 
It was introduced first 
Today its purity and 
superiority are acknowledged throughout the world. 
Your dealer has ELCAYA 

and has sold it for years. 

Eleaya Cold Cream 
Elcaya Rouge 


JAMES C, CRANE, Sole Agent, 148 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 
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Clear away 
the summers tan 


ON’T wait for it to ‘“‘wear’’ off. You can easily make 
your skin fair and smooth in a short time. 
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UMFY 


IB 


for His Royal Highness 


—the Baby 





ABY’S Kumfy Krib is his little kingdom for his 
first four beautiful years. Starry-eyed and happy, 
he regards the outside world with supreme indifference. 
Over snowy hills of soft pillows he explores and plays, 
and when sleep time comes he snuggles down tn his 
tiny screened-in castle, safe from harm. 


Here is what Kumfy Krib means to baby’s mother— 
She knows that 
when she turns her back for a minute, exploring little 
hands cannot pull off the table cover, or curly little head 
come in dangerous proximity to sharp chair corners. 


A place for baby to play safe/y. 


And when baby sleeps, she can raise the spring and 
mattress from play level to easily-reached bassinet 
height without disturbing baby. This is an exclusive 


Kumfy Krib feature! 


At department and furniture stores. 


WOODSTOCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


Rocheste r, N. Y. 








Kumfy Krib is built to be 


easily wheeled through 
doors. It can be folded 
1 canopy 


to &-inch width 
top to protect 
from the strong light, or a 
creen top to keep him safe 
from flies and mosquitoes 
may also be purchased. 


baby eve 
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A DOLLS HOUSE 


THAT COULD NOT FAIL TO MAKE 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


ELOW is pictured one of the most sat- 
isfying doll’s houses ever conceived. 
Gray in color, with white window and 
door frames, it is an exact copy of a Nan- 
tucket cottage, even to the “‘Captain’s Walk”’ 
upon the roof, from which the doll, like the 
seafaring folk of the island, may scan the 
horizon fora sail—or something ! Two women 
were the builders, assisted by a convales- 
cent soldier, and what two women have done 
one woman, with or without the aid of a 
man, may do again by taking a little longer 
time. 

Ten boards in all are required for the 
cottage—four for the sides, two for the roof, 
two for the floors and two for the partitions. 
With the exception of the foundation floor, 
which is an inch and a half thick, they are 
all a quarter of an inch through 

If there is a Boy Scout in your household, 
or a promising young mechanical genius, 
whose proudest possession is a well-equipped 
tool chest, it will be a simple matter to 
get the boards cut in the sizes indicated on 
the working drawings. The salesman in a 
lumber yard or a carpenter is certain to take 
more than a passing interest in cutting the 
boards to exact sizes, however, if your family 
has the misfortune to be minus a boy. 


© PUT the house together, use screws 
about three-quarters of an inch long and 
lightly screw on the front, so that it may be 
removed as often as its little owner wishes. 
The windows are isinglass with panes out- 
lined in white paint, and, of course, are 
stationary. The ‘“Captain’s Walk’’—also 
painted white—is four and one-quarter 
inches by seven inches, with spindles three- 
eighths of an inch square and two and one- 
quarter inches long, set one-half inch apart, 
and is topped with a rail five-eighths of 
an inch wide and three-eighths of an inch 
thick. For the chimney four tiny “ boards” 
are cut, the shortest one being three and 
one-half inches high and the longest five 
and one-half inches. 
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But it is the interior that will bring the 
squeals and gurgles of pure joy on Christmas 
morning, when the cottage is discovered 
under the tree. There is a living room of 
comfortable proportions, with a hallway at 
the back, a spacious kitchen in which a truly 
elaborate meal may be prepared, a bedroom 
that could not fail to please the most fastid 
ious doll, and—this is very important—an 
attic in which to keep the fair damsel’s trun} 
and excess baggage. 


HE furnishings of the cottage are in irre 

proachable taste, and there isn’t a doubt 
but that the fine Georgian and Colonial 
pieces will cause envious flutterings in many 
a sawdust breast. Allin Sheraton style is the 
living room, and one can imagine the solid 
comfort of the wing chair in the alcove, the 
stately dignity of the sofa between the arches 
and the pleasure that even the most frivolous 
doll would find in reading the book on the 
table by the light of so tasteful a lamp. The 
kitchen lacks nothing that a careful house 
wife would want, even to a kitchen cabinet, 
while upstairs the bedroom is correctly fur 
nished with a four-poster bed, a dressing 
table, bureau, cradle and rush-bottom chair 
Then, of course, there are the little things 
bowls, pewter plates, fruit dishes and 
baskets. 

The furnishings, however, are not essen 
tial to the success of the gift, for every child 
has a collection of doll’s furniture, and it will 
take only a fraction of a minute to begin 
moving in, in case the cottage comes empty 
If, by any chance, the furniture on hand does 
not fit, the tragedy can be easily repaired by 
making new—out of cardboard, perhaps 
and in the making the long, long hours of 
youth will fly all too quickly. 
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The Floor Plan Above 
Includes a Stairway 
and a Colonial Mantel 
piece That Might be 
Omitted if Desired 


The Photograph at the 
Right Shows the Fasci 
nating Interior That is 
Revealed When the 
Front of the Cottage is 
Unscrewed and Put 
Aside 














At the Left is the 
Finished House, an 
Exact Copy ofa 
Nantucket Fisher- 
man's Cottage, 
Even to the “Cap- 
tain’s Walk’’ Upon 
the Roof 
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THE WILSON LABEL 


and what it means to you 


HE Wilson \7-shaped label is a 

symbol of our good work. It can not 
appear upon a product which does not 
earn it. It is a pledge to you of our good 
faith and good will. We are glad to find 
it becoming recognized and accepted as 
a guide to dependable, appetizing, nour- 
ishing food products. 


It means that the product which it iden- 
tifies is as good as the label. Think over 
the many things you buy, or are asked 
to buy—and how many times your 
decision is guided by the label. It either 
convinces or warns you. It either helps 
or hinders your purchase. 


We know that you are going to rest 
your judgment eventually upon the 
Wilson label itself—and we cannot 
afford to do anything else than to have 
it invite you to buy the product and to 
guarantee to you that you will be pleased 
that you bought it. 


HE Wilson Certified label appears 
on all the choice foods we prepare for 
you and it means that each has been se- 
lected, handled and prepared with respect. 


Your own mother could not be more 
careful and thoughtful than we are. 
You willsee the Wilson Certified label on 


HAMS OLEOMARGARINE 
BACON SHORTENING 
CANNED MEATS LARD 

SAUSAGE SALAD OIL 


Wherever you see the Wilson Certified 
label, please accept it as a personal, 
individual promise to you that the food 
is of the choicest quality, that it has been 
prepared under the best conditions, that 
it has been sent to your market properly 
protected — and what is perhaps even 
more important, that you will enjoy it. 


Operating on these principles is what 
has built up our business to its present 
position, and only by maintaining these 
principles can we hope to grow. 


"“Thid mark [WILSON & Co.) your quarantee” 
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” Fust what I wanted!” 
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Christmas time than to 
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HERE is only one thing better at 
get just 


what you wanted, and that is to give 


Copley 
= —— ) some one just what she wanted. 
ie Crane’s Linen Lawn and _ Eaton’s 
Highland Linen perform this double 
a , , , ‘ 
service at holiday time quite frequently. 
eer ad ° al . 
ed They are such delightful presents either 
Tntervale Premia? J to give or receive. 
| 
| | 
| Miss Caroline De Lancey (Eaton, 
y Crane & Pike Co., 225 Fifth Ave., 


; Sonnet 














New York 


Usable samples 
sent on request 
for 25 cents 
Geraldine 


EATON, “CRANE &S PIKE COMPANY 


New York) will answer any questions 
rélating to stationery, correct forms 
for wedding and other invitations, 
announcements and visiting cards, 
without obligation on your part. 


Usable samples 


sent on request 


for 15 cents 
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THE GRASSHOPPERS HARVEST 


closely, she wasn’t much like that other girl. 
That one had been fluffy and talked a lot, 
and her eyes were blue; this one was slim 
and brown and rather silent and watchful. 
Still, women were all alike. 

He hardened his heart, though it was thud- 
ding, and spoke 4 bravely; so bravely that 
he seemed to speak threateningly, though of 
this he was quite unaware. 

“T was going to say,” he began, “that on 
account of the danger of the plumbing freez 
ing, we find it necessary to turn off the water 
from these summer cottages the first of 
October. Our frosts up here come pretty 
early, you know. Were you going back to 
the city soon?” 

The girl was looking fixedly at one of the 
letters he had handed her. “I haven’t begun 
to pack yet,” she said in a low voice. 

He looked at the many books and curtains 
which were none of his furnishing. ‘‘ Looks 
as if you’d got a big job on your hands to get 
out to-morrow.” 

‘To-morrow ?”’ 

“Well, you see, we usually turn off the 
water by the first, and this is the fifth.” 

‘‘{—did not understand,” said Miss Bates, 

and her chin went up haughtily, “from our 
agreement that we must leave on a definite 
day. The lease read ‘for the season.’”’ 
* ELL, most folks think the season’s 
rather more than over. Aren’t you be- 
ginning to find it pretty cold? This is no win- 
ter house, you know. And the water pipe that 
connects from the main supply in the road 
isn’t more than six inches under the soil, to say 
nothing of its being exposed where it comes 
in under the foundations. Even if I didn’t 
turn it off, you can see the frost would do it 
for you in a day or two. I’m afraid I'll have 
to do it to-morrow, really. But if you like, 
I'll take you and what you need most down 
to the village hotel. Then you can leave 
your folks there and come back to get the 
rest of the stuff together. Unless you'd like 
to have me store it for you and have it ready 
for next year, in case you would like to come 
back.” 

He tried to smile and thought he succeeded 
in looking benevolent and helpful. Con 
found the girl! Why should she turn pale 
and lean against the table that way? He was 
only trying to keep her and her family from 
freezing to death. 

“‘T should be glad,”’ she said after a short 
pause, “‘to stay here a little longer. We-—we 
are very comfortable. Really, we have not 
been cold, and the air is so good for my 
grandmother and brother. That was why we 
came, you know~—the air. Couldn’t the pipes 
be wrapped where they are exposed?” 

As if in mocking answer, 
a blast of winter wind 
rushed snarling under the 
floor and lifted the rug, 
striking at the windows 
with the same blast as if it 
would tear them out. 

Abner listened with grim 
satisfaction to this reén 
forcement of his argument. 
“We're in,”’ said he, “for a 
spell of weather.”’ 

With that he made his 

xit with what grace he 

could, and took with him 
the picture of a slim girl in 
a brown sweater, leaning 
in a drooping way against 
a red-covered table follow 
ing him with wide, scared 
looking eyes. 


E WAS very unhappy 

and very angry. He 
discussed the matter with 
his horses as he urged them 
to a gallop along the smooth 
highway, using the vocabulary which 
he had laid aside in those days when 
the city girl with blue eyes had 
chevied him into sending himself 
through college, the strong vocabulary 
which is in vogue throughout that 
valley, but for which, having once 
laid it aside, he had never regained 
the taste. 

His father, who was bringing in two 
brimming milk pails from the cow 
barn, set them down and listened, with an 
attentive smile, in the darkness. He was a 
shrunken and bent old man with a wise and 
bright brown eye and an ear still as keen as 
a hound’s. And he quite understood from 
the language with which his son urged horses 
that needed no such urging that all was not 
well with the harvesting of that crop which 
had been sown on the Knob pasture. 

After a moment’s thought he gave his head 
a knowing wag and proceeded with his pails 
to the kitchen, thence with a dreary sigh to 
the milk room, for this looking after the milk 
was no sort of job for a man, he reflected 
sadly, and now that Susan Hanks didn’t 
come in to help nearly as much as she might, 
what with the summer-cottage bee in her 
bonnet, his womanless house was getting to 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


be a drearier thing than ever. Dang it, why 
didn’t Ab marry Susan? What if she was 
ten years older? She’d be better than noth- 
ing, wouldn’t she? He bungled through the 
milk job somehow, then set on the tea to 
simmer and got up some ham from the 
cellar. He was slicing cold boiled potatoes 
for frying when Abner came in. 


r THE young landlord had been loquacious 
to his horses, he was-taciturn enough as he 
sat down to his dismal meal. Perhaps it 
made him no better natured to contrast this 
kitchen interior with the one he had just 
left. Not only the girl’s scared eyes had been 
following him home, but there had been a 
haunting odor of gingerbread. Funny 
thing for a city girl to be able to cook! That 
other girl couldn’t. Neither had his tenant’s 
lamp been smoky. He nibbled critically at a 
huge bowl of crimson pickled beets which 
had been Cousin Susan’s latest gift, leaned 
his head on his hand despondently and 
pushed away his plate. 

Presently he roused himself and took 
down his rifle from its hooks. “I’m going 
after deer to-morrow,” he said. “There'll be 
snow pretty soon and, if we're to have 
venison this year, I’d better get busy.”” His 
head was carefully bent over the cleaning of 
his rifle as he drawled carelessly: ‘Think 
you could get up to Piney Lodge to-morrow 
and turn off the water? I promised ’em 
to-night I’d do it to-morrow morning, but I 
want to get an early start. You'll be taking 
the cows over to the hill pasture anyway, I 
suppose.” 

The old man eyed his son narrowly, a gray 
dish towel suspended in one hand and a 
plate in the other. ‘Thought they’d dug in 
for the winter.” 

“Well, they haven’t. The shack most 
blew over while I was there. I guess I talked 
some sense into ’em. Maybe they’ll want 
some things taken down for them. I said 
I’d store anything they wanted to leave.” 

Mr. Levine looked with great 
penetration for some time 
longer at the back of his son’s 
head, but it was not raised. 
“T’ll turn it off,” he said at 
length with an emphasis which 
\bner chose to ignore. 

Now that Rachel held in her 
hand the long awaited letter, 
she felt the blood collect suffo 
catingly about her heart, for if 
it did not contain that which 
she had 
waited for 
so l ong, 


what, oh 


When Rachel Looked Up She Thought at First it Was Some 


Other Man, One Whom She Had Not Met 


what, should one do? What of Grandmother, 
who so placidly and trustingly had followed 
her desperate leading, and what of eight- 
year-old Herbert, also trustfully following, 
neither of them having any other wiser one 
to follow in all the world! 


HE dropped the letter in the pocket of her 
sweater and turned upon them a face that 
was smiling though pale. By and by, when 
they were asleep, or when she could get off by 
herself, she would open it. For the present 
the thing was that Grandmother and Her- 
bert should not be troubled by that wretched 
man’s threats about the weather, nor by the 
wind that was buffeting the tiny building. 
“T suppose,” she said unconcernedly, 
“we'll have to find some better-house soon, 















as he says, but there’s no hurry. I don’t 
believe he’ll turn off the water to-morrow. 
It isn’t cold at all yet. And in a few days we 
may be able to buy some dear little place, 
just as we planned. There are lots of them 
around.” 

Then to prevent their talking and ques- 
tioning, she built up the fire in the range hot 
and bright, having first fearfully counted the 
few white sticks that still glimmered out 
there in the windy dark and set things to 
rights for the night, singing against the wind 
as she moved about—against the north 
wind. Her voice was a deep, sunny con 
tralto with never a plaintive note in it any 
where, and the song, something out of her old 
glee-club days, sounded like joy and exulta 
tion and not at all of fear: 


Love, the wind is in the south to-day 7 
That is what the birds all say 


Birds and a southern wind! While under 
cover of the night Mount Pyb was capping 
his head with snow, and on the morrow 
would begin upon the mantle for his shoul- 
ders, of which the hem should sweep acros 
the valley. 


\ HEN at last Grandmother and Herbert 
were in bed and she had stealthily made 
sure, after patient waiting, that they were 
both asleep, she read the letter by the night 
light she kept burning in the kitchen. It was 
from the real-estate agent and read in part: 


I have been doing what I can in the matter of 
selling your house, and I regret to report that I 
have met with no success. The demand is for 
small houses, whether for sale or rent. Such of 
our customers as desire large houses expect 
them to be more modern than yours, or at least 
in good repair. Possibly five hundred dollars 
spent for paint and repairing the roof and 
porches might help to a sale, but of course it is 
too late in the season now to hope for good re 
sults. If well advertised in the spring, and re 
paired, I think we shall be able to accomplish 
something 

“Five hundred dollars!” 
whispered Rachel. “And 
after paying that terrible 
mortgage interest and the 
taxes, I haven’t fifty left. 
Nothing for winter! Oh, 
Grandmother — Herbert 
what have I brought you 
to? I ought to have kept 
you in the city and tried for 
work there.”’ 

It had seemed such a 
wise and sane thing to do 
when, father being dead 
and only the old house left, 
she had added a mortgage 
to it for enough to take 
them away to this little 
farming village, where, tem- 
porarily at ease in this sum- 
mer camp, they could look 
about in a leisurely way for 
just such a farm as they 
would buy when the house 
sold. And then—she was 
so strong and Herbert was 
growing so fast—how simple 
to raise their own food and 
by degrees, just enough 
more to sell to the big hotels. 
Perhaps they could get 
enough that way for Her- 
bert to go to college. Women 
were succeeding at farming 
every day. She had never 
doubted about it at all, un 
til just of late when she saw winter 
coming down the mountains upon 
her and still the old house they had 
left stood vacant, refusing the help 
they had so counted upon. 

And if the house would not sell, 
if she could not pay the next in 
terest on the mortgages, if she had 
not even enough to get them all 
back to the city so that she could 
find work, nor enough to move 
them into some other winter-tight 
house here in the valley—what 
was to happen? What did people 
do when they were up against 
things like that? 

A vision of the landlord, huge 
and threatening, rose before her 
and she began to cry. Why did people have 
to be like that? 


R. LEVINE was taking the cows to 
their frost-nipped pasture. Sunrise 
flared at his back and turned the whitening 
tops of the mountains ahead of him to fine 
gold, all except Mount Pyb, which was still 
wearing a snowstorm, like a shako of white 
plumes, right in the face of the sunshine. 
The wind, however, had gone into hiding 
temporarily, although not far away. You 
felt it was only waiting to break out again 
with the coming of darkness. 
He glanced at Abner’s bungalow with a 
sour smile as he guided the cattle through 
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Will be a Healthy, Happy Growing Baby if it Has Loving 
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the Knob pasture. The thread of smoke 
going up from the chimney seemed very 
small for the coldness of the day and the 
thinness of the walls of that house. He 
remembered hearing his wife, who had been 
a schoolmarm, tell Abner a story about a 
grasshopper which had danced all summer, 
and then—well, frosted grasshoppers cer- 
tainly made fine fodder for Thanksgiving 
turkeys when you turned them in to glean 
among the stubble. 

And the grasshopper in the nursery story 
had gone to the ant when winter came, and 
the ant had said—well, he disremembered 
just exactly what the ant had said except 
that the water would be turned off to-day. 
He gave a rumbling chuckle. He had made 
a pretty shrewd guess as to just what diffi- 
culty was keeping Ab’s tenants so long._-It 
was a joke on Ab, but Ab had succeeded in 
turning some of it on his father. Mr. 
Levine scowled at the little house and threw 
a stone with cruel accuracy at the half-grown 
Jersey bull, who had done nothing worse 
than linger to crop a frosted knot of clover. 


i ON’T see why Ab has to put his dirty 
work on me,” he complained. 

And then he was aware of someone com- 
ing toward him in the level morning light, 
her dark hair reddened with the shine like 
the tops of dead wayside weeds and her face 
as white as winter and as frightened as a lost 
child’s. 

“‘T wanted to see you,”’ she said in a dim 
voice. ‘I supposed I could manage alone, 
but I’ve thought it over and I believe I ought 
to talk to some man—some honest man who 
knows about the way things are done. I 
don’t. I thought I did, but I don’t.” 

‘“‘T guess I be as honest as most,” said Mr. 
Levine. He picked up a twig and began to 
whittle it to a careful point. ‘I’m listen- 


den death, and how his insurance had lapsed 
just before and his debts had taken every- 
thing except just the old house, which was 


except keep house, and that only in her 
grandmother’s old-fashioned way—nothing 
at all that would bring in money. But she 
had always loved working with plants and 
animals and everything outdoors, and once, 
in their prosperous days, she had seen this 
farm country. 

When she had finished he shut his knife 
withasnap. “I got to put them cows in,” he 
remarked. “‘You better go home and get 
some breakfast. Get your traps together. 
I’ll be over in half an hour. Ab—he’s gone 
hunting; he won’t bother ye. I got another 
house I’ll put ye in—belongs to me. I don’t 
build chicken coops and call ‘em houses; 
that’s Ab’s idea, his and Cousin Susan 
Hanks’s. Mine’s a double house. There’s 
folks livin’ in one half, but they won’t bother 
ye none. wi 

“Know anything "bout cooking? The 
folks in the other half of the house kinda 
need a woman to do for ’em. Man’s wife 
died a few years ago. Him nor his son 
they ain’t had a square meal since she went. 
Maybe they’d pay ye wages. Anyway, ye 
could have all the vittles and wood ye need 
What do ye want to do the men’s end of 
farmin’ for when there’s so many women’s 
jobs squallin’ for somebody to do ’em?”’ 


BNER, coming down the mountain with 
his deer, strained his eyes in vain to 
make out the window lights of his bungalow 
in Knob pasture. Would they be gone? 
Either way he was ill at ease. Why had the 
girl looked at him like that? He had been as 
civil as he knew how. What did she want 
anyway? He had offered to help all he 
could. He merely hadn’t wanted three 
people to freeze to death. 

If the girl hadn’t gone, he: would take 
around some venison in the morning when he 
went to see again about that water. And if 
she still persisted—well, he could earth up 
the foundations after a fashion and stop the 
cracks and heap sods over the pipe in the 
road. If she had some such important 
reason as she seemed to think 
for staying, he might make it 
safe enough for another week 
or two. But as he drew nearer 
the little house it became clear 
that she had gone. How, then, 
had his father managed it? 
Roughly? Had he made the 
girl cry? 

He opened a window, stepped 
in and looked about with his 
pocket flash. At least there was 
no sign of disordered haste. Her 
bright chintz was gone, and the 
books and the china so different 
from that which he had supplied. 
But everything was in perfect 


Abner Strained His Eyes in Vain to Make 
Out the Window Lights of His Bungalow 


order; the stove polished, and all other sur- 
faces dustless and empty as an eggshell. 

He came out sadly and shut the window. 
The deer was heavy and cold as he took it up 
once more, and it had looked at him—when 
dying—as Rachel Bates had looked at him 
when he told her she must go. Where was 
she now? On the train going south? And 
why had she wanted so badly to stay? 

A half mile farther, across lots, he saw the 
lights of his own home. Evidently Cousin 
Susan Hanks had come in. It was high time. 
Probably she wanted to be on hand for her 
share of his venison. 


E OPENED the kitchen door, then stood 

with fallen jaw. In some ways, with the 
carcass of the deer swinging behind him, his 
face reddened with the storm, and his padded 
shooting coat bulging about him, he was, had 
he but known it, a more fearsome figure than 
the bearlike one which had confronted poor 
Rachel Bates the evening before. Her face 
had been flushed from bending over the 
range, but now, under his amazed look, it 
whitened and quivered. 

She had just taken her last apple pie from 
the oven. She had counted much on soften- 
ing his heart with those pies. Now she stood 
holding it out, rather piteously. But Her- 
bert, perfectly at ease, shouted “Hi!” and 
began to exult over the dead buck’s horns, 
and Grandmother, with her cane, came smil- 
ing out of the sitting room, saying that when 
she was a girl on the farm she remembered 
her father coming home with just such a deer 
as that. They had always smoked a good 
deal of venison. She remembered just how it 
was done. But Rachel’s head drooped lower 
and her smile faded. She set the pie down 
and went into the other room. 

Mr. Levine, who had been whittling a 
splinter of wood to a careful point, kept on 


" . ad Very new . er ~ — > il > ith tk r. t _— a ti 
tionary or reversible gears. Go- design.Note ing,” said he. ; Se ee ee 
y 8 thehighsides So she told him—about her father’s sud- “Well,” said he at length, when his son 


still remained immovable, “I done it. The 
water’s turned off.””, And when there was 
still no reply: “‘ New hired girl suit ye?” 


line sent free on request. ~~ big and old-fashioned and out of repair. And The fragrance of the pies stole toward 
“a how she had never learned to do anything Abner, the smell of hot cinnamon and apple. 
~ t 


It brought him out of his faintness until he 
had the strength to stagger to the table and 
look down at them. 

“Have one,” said his father hospitably. 
“T did. A whole one. There’s half a dozen 
in all, and she’ll make more to-morrow.” 

Abner faced him at last. Herbert was de- 
lightedly fingering the dead buck and Grand- 
mother, still placidly knitting, had followed 
Rachel. 

“You mean to say ——” 

“There’s chicken in the oven, and bread 
raising up there on the shelf above the stove. 
To-night we get biscuit. You don’t want to 
scare her that way, though. She thinks you 
don’t like it.” 

“T guess I'll hang this meat down cellar,” 
said Abner dully. 
es OU want to wash up some,” counseled 
his father. ‘‘ Put on store clothes. We’re 
going to have supper all together to-night; 
bime by they’re going to have it fixed up so’s 
to have their own dining room, the way we 
divided the house with pa and ma after I 
married and brought your ma here to live.”’ 
He chuckled. “They didn’t know I was 
bringing ‘em here. I just told ‘em ‘twas a 
double house. Knew you’d scared her 
What'd you doit for? She was terrible fright- 
ened when she found 
’twas our house and 
you'd be coming home 
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GENERATION ago anything but 
sterling would have been a breach 





: 
| 4 of the conventions Tonight, at formal : 

A dinners in fashionable houses the country ¥ 
A over, the tableware may be sterling or it 
‘ may be Alvin Silver, The Long-Life Plate. } 

| i Either is correct. 

| A THE SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE of 
i Alvin Silver, The Long-Life Plate, is due to 


the smartness and absolute correctness of 
Alvin design, the beauty and refinement 
of Alvin craftsmanship. 











IN ARTISTIC MERIT, there is no 
difference between Alvin Silver, The Long- 
Life Plate, and sterling. No distinction is 
apparent to the eye or the touch. 


THE PERFECT PRODUCT in silver- 
craft, whether it be sterling or Alvin 
Silver, The Long-Life Plate, is correct for 
George Washington any occasion in any home. - Lencester 
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Fine Hand-Made Lingerie 


Made in New Orleans by real French needlework- 
ers, De Lis Lingerie and Hand-Made Infants’ 
Wear shows the daintiness and charm that arechar- 
acteristic of French needlework. It is the kind of 
work that has made the reputation of New Orleans 
as the Paris of America. The prices of these gar- 
ments are extraordinarily cheap. 


+» oc Hand-Mad 
a l 2S Infants ‘ 
Wear 


Like Imported Garments—Cost Less 


[t is remarkable that such garments can be made 
for so little. We are showing herewith several 
beautiful selections. You will have to see these 
articles to appreciate them. Thousands of women 
throughout the United States have bought De Lis 
Hand-Made Infants’ Wear and Lingerie. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
So sure are we that you will be satisfied that we guar 
antee satisfaction on all numbers shown here. Send 
along your order, and if you do not like the article or 
articles your money will be refunded upon their return 
Special Christmas Selections 
on Approval 

Ask for our catalog showing complete line of 
beautiful hand-made baby clothes and lin 
gerie. They are especially suitable for 
Christmas. You see before you buy. 


De Lis, Dept. F-11, New Orleans 
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Special No. 235—Slip, fine quality 
mainsook; round hand embroidered 
yoke, finished with veining. Neck and 
sleeves edged with lace and veining. 
Sizes infants’ to 2 years. Exception- 
ally good value . . 
No. 621B—Bonnet, organdy, insertion 
and featherstitching. Three ruffles 
edged with lace. Sizes 12 to 17. . $4.00 
No. 1700—-Ladies’ Gown of nainsook. 
Hand embroidered in front. Sizes 36 
6 Boe Gs «6 “be re $5.00 
No. 1044— Dress, organdy, an exquis- 
ite party dress is this empire model. 
Tucks, featherstitching and embroid- 
ery. Neck and sleeves edged with yoy 
deux and lace; 1 to 3 years . 









S00 
No. 0482C—Cap, soft lawn. Tucks, 
featherstitching and French knots. 
Revere edged with lace. Sizes il 
- Combination Set 
No. 1504D—Dress, batiste, beautiful 
hand embroidery. The yoke is ex- 
tremely attractive with dainty spray 
of embroidery. Embroidery spray 
above ruffle. Neck, sleeves and ruffle 
, edged with entre-deux and lace. In- 
fants’ to 2 years. ...... $8.50 
No. 1504S—Underskirt, batiste. But- 
tons on shoulder. Ruffle edged with 
entre-deux and lace. Dainty spray of 
embroidery above ruffie. Infants’ to 
2 years. .... : $6.00 
No. 1504C—Cap, organdy Festooned 
turn back. Dainty sprays of em- 
broidery. Sizes 11 to 15 . $3.50 
Will sell separately. 
garments sent prepaid 

























never-ceasing blessing to busy mother 
from baby’s birth all through crib years. 

Summer, 
stairs, 
naps in gleaming-white Kiddie-Koop. 


For it is snuggest, warmest Bassinet and 


Crib; cleanest and safest Play-Pen 


KippiE-KO°P 


Bassinet, Crib and 


For the Price of Crib Qlone 


Il night,all day— 
it serves. 


Kiddie-Koop is practically of every minute 
use to baby—is an endless economy, a 


winter—indoors, outdoors—up- 
downstairs—the tot sleeps, plays, 





Combined | 





PLAY PEN 
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THE GRASSHOPPER'S HARVEST 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 174) 


and find ’em here. You put on your store 
clothes and act polite. This is a house, not a 
chicken coop. And it’s mine. I don’t have 
no truck with them bungalow contraptions.” 


AVING hung his buck by its hind legs to 

two strong hooks in the cellar beam, 
which had borne exactly this same sort of 
burden annually for many years, Abner stole 
to his room, treading cautiously, though why 
it certainly would be hard to say. Only that 
there was something in the house to be afraid 
of, and that he, being a cowardly man, 
wished to avoid all calling of attention to 
himself. As he opened.the door he was won 
dering with sickening mistrust whether there 
was any oil in his lamp. And behold there 
was not only oil in it but it was burning, 
neither very high nor so low as to smell of 
kerosene, but just right. And the chimney 
was clean too. And the room—it was differ- 
ent, swept and tidied, and with fresh white 
curtains where he had left a grimy and torn 
rag knotted up out of the way. 

Had he dared he would have gone down to 
the kitchen again for warm shaving water; 
but when he stepped into the hall he could 
hear sounds of setting the table, so he slunk 
back with his empty mug. He gulped and 
trembled as he put on his Sunday suit. Yet 
when he was dressed and surveyed the creases 
in his trousers and shook out his cuffs, his 
courage came back a little. 

Recollections of those abortive college 
days, brief as they had been, consoled him. 
He ran over what remained to him of those 
mental furnishings, straightening as he could 
at short notice such twists of pronunciation 
as were peculiar to his valley. 

“Cow,” he muttered; “house, round—not 
keyow or heyouse or ——”’ and with this 
direction upon his lips, he wavered down 
the stairs and out into the dreadful glare 
of the big lamp which was set in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen table. 

When Rachel looked up she thought at first 
it was some other man, one whom she had 
not met, some harmless, young-looking fel- 
low very much the sort she was used to. 
Then she saw and was, if anything, more 
frightened than ever. Would he, she won- 
dered, be angry at what she had done to his 
room? But—-what was this? The man was 
pulling out Grandmother’s chair and bowing 
her into it at the head of the table, and now 
he was doing the same for herself, and he 
looked neither a bear nor a cutthroat! She 
drew a deep breath. Was it really going to be 
allright? Like--this? 

““T guess you could cook a turkey, come 
Thanksgiving,” purred Mr. Levine. “It'll 
seem more worth while fattening up the old 
gobbler if we know he’s going to be cooked 
right. To-morrow and next day we'll have 
venison. Wish you’d been here in time to 
put up the currant ‘jell,’ Rachel. I give all 
the currants away this year—to Cousin 
Susan Hanks. Her nose’ll be put out o’ joint, 
by golly, and serve her right. She’s a pill.” 


,REMEMBER we used to smoke our 

venison,” said Grandmother dreamily 
“Tt is a pity not to have currant jelly. We 
had just sucha big kitchen as this,” she pur 
sued gently, “‘and had our dining table at one 
end just as you do. Of course we baked in a 
big brick oven beside the fireplace. Cook 
stoves weren't used much until | was a young 
lady. We heated the ovens with wood, then 
swept them out witha broom. We baked the 
whole week’s supply at once.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Levine; “TI re 
member my mother’s baking days. White 
bread first while the oven was hottest, then 
brown bread and beans to bake overnight.” 

“Tt is like returning to my youth,” said 
Grandmother. ‘People were kinder then 
more neighborly. I have fancied in my later 
years a coldness; and then the war. Here | 
could almost think I had dreamed all these 
last years. My dear Rachel, these two gen- 
tlemen are of the old school. Iam glad to be 
able to show you what I mean at last.” 

Rachel looked at her, startled. There was 
a kind of deep understanding in the words. 
Had her grandmother known her anxiety all 
along, the awful perplexity and despair? 

“It is going to be a great privilege for my 
grandchildren and myself to live here,” 
Grandmother said to Abner, ‘‘and to con- 
tribute the woman’s share of the farm work.”’ 

Abner bowed rustily, but still 


parlor, while Rachel began to gather up the 
ishes. 

Abner, who had trailed into the parlor, 
trailed back awkwardly when he found 
Rachel had stayed in the kitchen. 

“The dishes,” said he, “‘are my job.” 

But, although she smiled, she would have 
none of him; and he was too shy to press the 
point, but wandered back into the parlor 
again, where he sat stiffly in his store clothes 
near the stove in such a position that he 
could keep his amazed attention upon the 
kitchen. Grandmother took her knitting, 
and Mr. Levine, resuming his knife and a 
stick, patiently whittled long slivers into the 
wood box while he exchanged reminiscences 
with the old lady. 


ERBERT must have the rifle down, and 

Abner had to explain it all and tell how 
he had shot the bear which had once worn the 
wonderful coat. 

Some time this winter, Herbert  stipu- 
lated, Abner was to take him hunting and 
let him shoot a bear for himself. He, too 
wished a coat or, better yet, let’s keep it a 
secret and sheot it in time for Christmas and 
let Sis have it for a rug. 

Then the dishes were done, and Rachel 
came in—very tired but happy, not with a 


‘pleading look any more—and took a green- 


cloth case of odd shape from the corner of 
the room. 

“IT wonder,” said she, “if you gentlemen 
care for music? If you don’t I hope you'll be 
quite frank, but if you do I'll play and sing a 
little for you. I used to be on our college glee 
club, but I’ve been getting out of practice 
lately.” 

So she sat on an ottoman, upon which a 
kitten had been embroidered in cross-stitch 
fifty years ago and still was bright, and she 
sang, quite splendidly, all sorts of things, 
until it was really late for country folks. 

And while she sang the wind came up even 
fiercer than it had ‘ue night before. At 
a particularly vicious blast her eyes met 
Abner’s for the first time with really friendly, 
humorous understanding. 

“Tt’ll be nice and warm over at the bunga 
low,” he drawled. 

She smiled and sang for a last song a little 
thing she called ‘‘ The South Wind,” the onc 
which she had sung to keep her little family 
warm the night before in the face of this 
same north wind: 


Love, the wind is in the south to-day! 
So is what the little birds all say: 
Love, the wind is in the south 

{nd oh, the sweetness of thy mouth! 


All night long there fell a living rain; 
All night long I heard it on my pane ; 
All night long I dreamed of you ; 

Morning came, and dreams were true. 


‘That ain’t no south wind,” cackled Mr. 
Levine as a blast like a solid, giant fist struck 
the side of the house; ‘but this house has 
stood against it a hundred year and can 
stand a hundred more, fur’s I see. Well, I 
guess I’ll be moseyin’ along, and much obliged 
for the music.” 

Abner also rose, but he hesitated. “I want 
to tell you,” he said, then found his word 
crumbling, “‘I hope you'll like it here,’ he 
concluded lamely. 


wy ER, as Rachel’s eyes were closing, she 
heard Abner, in a voice which he sup 
posed inaudible to all but himself, trying 
over the words of her south-wind song: 


All-l night long I dreamed of you 


She opened her eyes a little wider and 
raised up on her elbow to listen to a thought 
which buzzed and buzzed with impish in 
sistence at her ear, buzzed and buzzed. “Ii,” 
it said, “if he ———”’ 

The blood surged over her face, making it 
hot in the darkness, but she smiled as she 
listened to the musically rumbling voice. 
And the smile was of assent. Poor Abner did 
not smile. He was suffering very much, not 
knowing of that smile of assent. 

Mr. Levine knew perfectly well how things 
were going, and delayed his snoring ‘a few 
moments to delight in the discomfiture of 
Cousin Susan Hanks. ‘‘She’s a pill,” he said; 
‘so was the ruffly one that sent him mooning 
off to college. This one’ll do.” 

Grandmother also saw the future 
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keeping him, asleep or awake, away from 
ground draughts, insects, animals, forbidden 
toys, even when alone. And when the side 
is let down—lo! a splendidly convenient 
Bath-and-dressing-table. Mothers, consider 
well the savings of Kiddie-Koop—in space, 
care, steps, worry, money! 


very plainly and was thankful that she 
had trained Rachel so that she was 
fit to be a farmer’s wife. The past, 
she felt, was about to come into its own 
again. Abner looked, 
she thought, like a very 
pleasant, kind, young 
man. 


it was a bow, and muttered 
something about the advantage 
being all on his own and his 
father’s side. And then, the pies 
having somehow ceased 
to be, the grandmother 
by this nameplate on its 


side. Clip the illustra- rose and led the way 
tion as a reminder. to the lit and warm 
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Identify Kiddie-Koop 
and its exclusive features 


carry. Springs raise or lower to right height. 





Know a// the exclusive Kiddie-Koop features. 
Write—TODAY—for FREE Booklet and satis- 
faction-or-money-back offer. 


} E. M. Trimble Mfg. Co. 

431 Central Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 
For Canada—Lea-Trimible Mfg. Co., Toronto 
| 


| Safety screened. Wheels through doors. Folds to 
| 


E.M.TRIMBLE MFG.CO. r 


ROCHESTER.N.Y t )& 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE le yaa 
PK IDDIE-K99 wy 
¥ 
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KEG.U.S PATENT OFFICE 
PATENTED NOV. 25.'3!3 } ax 
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A Man's food- 
| Wheat Cereal An Infants food 


creamy-white granulated hearts of wheat— Made by the millers of Pillsbury’s Best 
so easily digested that it forms the first and Flour and under the same supervision— 
best food for infants, yet so nourishing you can naturally depend on the constant, 
and substantial that it sustains the hardest uniform high quality of this wholesome 
d worker—such is Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal. breakfast cereal. 


Always buy Pillsbury’s Family of Foods—different in kind, but alike in quality. 
it At your grocer’s. 








LD Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal 
Pillsbury’s Health Bran Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 






FAMILY OF FOODS 


Wheat Cereal 


: Rye, Graham and Macaroni Flours 

1: 

A; Asbuy 

3 sarsbury:. $5 PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
> Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
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A booklet of the most famous 
skin treatments ever 
‘a formulated 


You will find complete treatments for 
all the commoner skin troubles, as well 
as scientific advice on the skin and 
scalp, in the booklet, “A Skin You 
Love to Touch,” which is wrapped 
around every cake of Woodbury’s 
e | Facial Soap. Among the treatments 
ee! given are: 





Blac kheads 4 confession 
Blemishes—How to get rid of them 

Conspi uous Nose Pores—|I low to reduce them 
Enlarged Pores—How to make your skin fine 
Oily Skin and Shiny Nose—How to correct them m 
Sluggish Skin—To rouse it ae: .* 
Tender Skin—The new treatment - 






To what type 
does your skin belong? 


S your skin dry or oily —sensitive or ticular type —see what a fresh, individual 
resistant—fine or large-pored? charm you can give it by this care. In 
| Study your skin and find out to just the little booklet that is w rapped around 
if what type it belongs—then give it the care every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap you 


that suits its zvdividual needs. will find careful and ‘scientific directions 
Remember — different types of skin need on the care each type of skin needs. Study 
different care. If your skin is extremely sen- the treatment recommended tor your skin 


sitive-—then it needs a very special form of and begin using it tonight. Ina week or 
cleansing which, instead of irritating and ten days you will notice a marked im- 
coarsening its delicate texture, will render provement in your complexion—the grad- 
it firmer and more tolerant. If it is paleand ual perfecting of your skin by natural meth- 
sallow —then it needs to be roused and ods, which is the special achievement of 


stimulated. Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
For every skin condition there is a special Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sold at all 
; treatment which, if followed regularly and drug stores and toilet goods counters in the 
i faithfully each day, will help you overcome United States and Canada. Get a cake to- 
the faults in your complexion and gain the day —begin, tonight, the treatment your 
smooth, clear, flawless skin you long for. skin. needs. A 25-cent cake lasts for a 
Begin, now, to take care of your skin month or six weeks of any treatment, and 

in the way that especially suits its par- for general cleansing use. 





“Your treatment for one week”’ 


A beautiful little set of the Woodbury skin preparations 
sent to you for 25 cents 





Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature Woodbury’s Facial Cream; and samples A skin that is sensitive or easily 
set of Woodbury’s skin preparations, of Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial irritated needs special care. Con- 
’ containing your complete Woodbury Powder, with directions telling you just sult the little booklet that comes 
treatment for one week. how they should be used. Write today with each cake of Woodbury’s 
You will find, first the little booklet, for this special new Woodbury outfit. Facial Soap and learn the right 
A~ SKIN - YOU ««A Skin You Love to Touch,”’ telling Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 111 treatment for this type of skin 
(OVE -TO-TOUH you the special treatment yourskin needs; Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
then a trial size cake of Woodbury’s If you live in Canada, address The 
Facial Soap—enough for seven nights of Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 111 Sher- 


any treatment; a sample tube of the new brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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winter curtains if they are designed with 
dignity. 

If desired the gingham may be lined with 
silk muslin, organdie, cheesecloth or muslin 
dyed a decorative tone blending with the 
gingham selected. 

The curtains themselves may be pleasingly 
embellished by trimming the edges with 
quilled casings of plain gingham, silk muslin, 
sunfast, linen or taffeta. Wool fringe about 
an inch wide is another smart trimming. 

Unbleached muslin, com- 
ing as it does in all widths, 
and of a beautiful weave —_— 
and texture, may be dyed 
at home with great success, 
after one becomes suffi- 
ciently proficient in the art 
by practicing with a few 











An Attractive Treatment for a Deep Window 


NE of my firmest beliefs is that taste counts for more 
than expense. This applies to anything that may, in 
the remotest sense, be influenced by artistic feel- 

ing: A squat gray bowl of bittersweet touched to flame by 
the sun; a dinner table set with ivory pottery on a jade 
green cloth in the glow of gleaming candles; a voile curtain 
shimmering in lengths of soft blue and rose—the stuff that 
dreams are made of—as the light of early morning filters in 
through the window. All these things cost little as money 
goes nowadays, and yet they make the world a very pleasant 
place to live in, 

What is needed is a proper appreciation of the things that 
are really beautiful, apart from the thoughtless attitude 
which induces one always to choose the highest price in the 
hope that so—and only so—superior effects may be ob- 
tained. Anyone can place carnations in a cut-glass vase, 
but it takes an artistic sense to recognize that, decoratively, 
the stunning simplicity of the bittersweet in a simple jar far 
transcends them, The average person, without even taking 
thought, can deck a table with snowy damask, china heavily 
banded in gold, much silver and many roses, when it would 
be extremely unlikely that a more original and more charm- 
ing treatment would occur to them. 

So in the matter of curtains, any woman who can stand 
the initial expense may drape her windows with rich velours 
and silks, but in so doing what assurance has she that her 
windows are more successful than those next door, which are 
simply hung with muslin, dyed and wool-embroidered, or 

fair expanses of chintz? For the matter of taste is the all- 

nportant one; with this, muslin or silk, gingham or velvet 
iatters little, as in any case the fine sense that is enabled to 
iake the right choice of material gvill be enabled also to 
reate with it a window treatment of beauty. 


The Personal Note of Care and Pride 


SS are so many unusual and lovely materials that 
can be used for window hangings: Materials that have 
been designed for curtain use, such as gingham, 
bleached muslin, voile, linen, or an imitation of it, 
islin, cotton Georgette, poplin, the figured challis, 
plain Jap crépes and other alluring possibilities 
the dress goods counter, as well as the regular 
ngs for curtains—the inexpensive bolts of cre 
nne and chintz, for there is a wide range of price 
these materials; the denims, which offer chance 
beauty if they are treated with the respect ac- 
rded velvet, and the lightweight reps. 
rhe effect of these may be quite as pleasing as 
ough the curtains had been made of stuff costing 
large sum, and in the effort of perfect making 
ere will be a personal note of care and pride that 
ight not otherwise be there. 
lhe more characterful ginghams, checked, plaid 
or striped, are quite suitable for the making of 
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samples thrown in the dye 


INEXPENSIVE WINDOW 
TREATMENTS FOR WINTER 
By Ethel Davis Seal 
DRAWINGS BY MARION DISMANT 


But in many cases a very cheap stuff can be found for the 
purpose, and this lining will make even inexpensive curtains 
wear twice as long. The lining, of course, should always be 
of a plain color. 

Valances are made on a wooden strip, after a paper pat- 
tern has been taken by which to cut the material. Valances 
are usually lined to give body to them, especially when they 
are unfulled. Side drapes may sometimes be loosely held 
back by a made strip of the material; this is done when 
there is difficulty in keeping the side drape in place neatly. 








pot and after an enjoyable 
and experimental mixing of 
colors, in order to get some- 
thing really unusual: A rich peacock, a fine 
old mustard, the deep wistaria, so difficult 
to buy by the yard; soft, woodsy greens and 
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browns, old blues, flat rose—the finely ar- 
tistic tones. After being dyed, this muslin 
may be made up royally, lined, if you will, 
and embroidered in coarsely effective designs 
in wool. Denim, too, that comes already 
dyed, may be scantly made, bound with 
wide edge casings of satin, taffeta or velvet 
and ornamented with a design of birds and 
flowers in patchwork, which need not be 
elaborate, but which may act as an accent 
at a fitting point. 


It is Worth the Trouble 


HEN so much depends upon the making 

of the inexpensive curtain. It isa general 
failing of human nature to slight the making 
of cheap things. Even though curtains be 
cheap, that allows no reason why the rods 
on which they are hung should not be put 
up with the greatest exactness and care. 
For overdrapes the rod runs along the wood- 
work at the top of the window and should 
be adjusted so that it will reach to the ex- 
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treme edges of the side woodwork. Accurate 
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measurement should be taken so that the rod ; 

is exactly straight or the curtains will hang 

askew. The rods for the thin inner curtains 

of white should be hung on that part of the 

woodwork which will bring them as near to the glass as 
possible. In the making itself we come to the question 
whether or not the side drapes shall be lined. 

In the more expensive curtains side drapes and valances 
are almost always lined; they set better, wear better and 
usually the effect is better when the light does not filter 
through in too pronounced a fashion. The query naturally 
rises as to whether it is worth while to line a material with 







































































Simplicity Was the First Thought Here 


And you will find that if you apply all the rules governing 
the nice making of curtains in general to the making of cheap 
curtains in particular you will be quite as pleased with the 


result as if the initial cost had been very much greater. And 
curtains may make all the difference in the world. If yours 
are noticed at all, you want them to! noticed because 
of their eterna ntn ss and be 1ut\ The greatest ¢ ynpliment 
that can be paid to your curtains is to have a brand-new 
guest st Lin the dd slow] 
1g l g \\ i 
really beautiful ) l ‘ Q t d 
mentioning one single thing | { i bird's 
eye view And when ta yim 
particular inspection, such a comfort to know 
that they will nobly stand the test 
Do not. have curtains too voluminous for your 
room. If your room is small and furnished with a 
delicate sparseness, have curtains to match, beau- 


tifully made and of dainty material. With a very 
low ceiling the window treatments should not be 
excessively wide. In a tall, thin room you should 
not emphasize the fact by having tall, thin window 
treatments too. 





























A Group of Inexpensive Hangings Whose Lowly Origin is Scarcely Recognizable 
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“Only its style is seen— 
its comfort is felt” 


"Tis an untold pleasure to wear 
the Ease-All Shoe. Style and in- 
dividuality are so happily blended 
with these exclusive features of 
abiding comfort: 

An invisible, built-in arch support 


that firmly, yet gently, holds up the 
“fallen arches’. 


Specially constructed counters, long 
both on inside and outside, support 
the instep. 


This arch support and these special 
counters(both patented)afford quick 
relief to sufferers and gradually cor- 
rect the trouble caiale. 


The Ease-All Shoe appeals to 
every woman who until now has 
been unable to enjoy stylish shoes 
because of arch troubles. 


SAS AS AX AS 


\ 
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An interesting folder “ Invisible 
Foot Comfort Plus Visible Style” 
and name of nearest Ease-All 
store sent on request. 


UTZ & DUNN CO. 
Makers of 
**Style Shoes of Quality’’ for Women 
44 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Shoe of 
Invisible C fis 


ano 


Visible Style 


This trademark is 
your guide and our 
pledge. 
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nf E, t All ; hands of Europeans. But for years, while with awe the other day when a daring young 
n ICINg, uring, crying ‘‘Give us immigration!” and all the woman in Rio de Janeiro secured the post 
' time receiving healthy streams of newcom- of secretary in the Brazilian national mu 
e bd ; ers, the control of both soil and government seum in an open competition, defeating 
Fascinating eauty by landowners has prevented growth. several male aspirants. Another Brazilian 
woman almost simultaneously announced 
, i d : Suffrage is Neglected her candidacy for the municipal council of 
ERE is a complexion blessing for every woman who values Rio de Janeiro, with a platform based upon 
her appearance. Just think of it—a dainty face powder HE land question is one of the most observation characteristically feminine. 
cold creamed. Something new! Something different! A pressing in South America, and dev elop- The Brazilian capital is hampered in its 
: os ; , ment will turn uponits solution. Fortunately, growth by a wall of granite mountains, and | 
marvelous blend that enjoys the distinction of a United States the attack is now being made in the more also by large holdings of uncultivated land | 
Government Basic Patent. advanced countries from two directions: paying nominal taxes. Having secured her | 
that of discontent from below, and through facts by personal investigation, she an- 
a administrative measures originated by the nounced a platform of increased taxation for 
a e a more farsighted landowning and governing — such lands, or appropriation by the city, to 
individuals. make them available for small owners, with 
Cold Creamed Powder’ Here and there one finds a South American scientific agricultural training to bring them 
woman who is an avowed feminist, or seeks into production. 
Use La Meda Cold Creamed La Meda Cold Creamed Powder is freedom from the conservative scheme tol- 
Powder in the morning and you are a really wonderful preparationofdis- © erated by her sisters. But this type is still CONTINUED ON PAGE 183 
sure of a soft, velvety smooth, _ tinctiveoriginalityand merit. Scien- @ 
powdered finish that lasts all day re- __tifically correct. Made by a special 4 


gardless of weather or perspiration. 
A skin charm that gives no over- 
done or artificial suggestion. 

While the rest of your friends are 
finding it hard to keep themselves 
presentable, you can look fresh and 
sweet at all times, without contin- 
ually dabbing with your powder puff. 





process. Absolutely pure. The toilet 
requisite of exquisite refinement. 

Any druggist or toilet counter 
anywhere can get La Meda Cold 
Creamed Powder for you, or we will 
send it postpaid on receipt of 65 
cents for a full size jar. Three tints 
—Flesh, White, Brunette, 





THE OTHER AMERICAN WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


are definite signs that they will do so in 
future, and perhaps sooner than the South 
Americans themselves anticipate. 

If one could put the South American 
woman in a phrase, it might be ‘‘ She asks no 
questions.” 

A well-to-do Argentino sailing home with 
his large family, after a first visit to New 


quite innocent show places of Manhattan. 

“How did your wife like the cabarets?” 
asked an American woman. 

The Argentino’s face fell in a second. 

“Oh—madam—but I did not take my 
wife!” he protested. 

The thought seemed absolutely startling. 
And Friend Wife, sitting placidly at his side, 
the center of her large and lusty family, did 
not even lift a questioning eyebrow. 

Woman’s intense crusade in other coun- 
tries for social freedom, economic independ- 
ence, suffrage and other modern advantages 
is beginning to make an impression in South 
America, but as yet limited. Girls of the 
rising generation are disposed to ask ques- 
tions and make comparisons, and they may 
go far in a very short time, once under way. 
But their mothers seem conservatively satis- 
fied with the old order. 


Also, There is Poverty 


TEP out of the few great capitals into the 
rural districts that provide the wealth 
largely spent on the outer culture of which 
South Americans are so proud, and one will 
find poverty, illiteracy, disease, absence of 
comfort, absence of schools, high death 
rates, particularly among children, and con- 
ditions which, in countries of greater in- 
dustrial development and population, arouse 
woman’s curiosity, pity and reforming in- 
stinct. In South America these conditions 
are accepted largely as a matter of course, 
even by the men, and poverty and ignorance 
are counted beneficial in “‘cheap labor.” 
Two minutes’ walk from the magnificent 
boulevards of the cities one can find the 
crowded conventillo, or single-story tenement, 
with the poor living under conditions that 
legislators have but lately suspected are 
amenable to law and administration. A 
conventillo of that kind faces the beautiful 
capitol in Buenos Aires, staring across from 
the other side of a boulevard. 

Like ourselves, the South American 
countries have taken advantage of the 
depreciated exchange in human beings, and 
imported workers from crowded countries, 
chiefly Italy, Spain and Portugal. Where 
our own immigrants, however, have come 
to stay, and during our pioneer period 
had opportunities to secure free land, the 
most accessible lands in South American 
countries have been held by large owners, 
and tilled on the tenant system. The immi- 
grant does not stay. A certain number of 
the more enterprising become landed pro- 
prietors themselves, or apply business talents 
in the cities, where trading is largely in the 


in the slenderest minority, and considered 
altogether freakish. 

Feminine suffrage in most South Amer- 
ican countries will probably wait until there 
is real male suffrage, or the two may come 
together. In Argentina and Uruguay, at 
least, suffrage is theoretically broad, with 
fines for men who neglect voting. It has 


Ly 203 (io ZOO: os Oz York, was enthusiastic about the night life been found difficult to enforce this law, 
al la ° ° * : . . 
A So TT Tm il MITT of our metropolis. Even Buenos Aires has however, and voting is even more neglected 
mt mm | nothing like the noisy, flashy, expensive and _ than in the United States. 


Girls Want to Get Out 


HE chief difference between the most 

advanced South American countries and 
our own is absence of community spirit and 
local political effort. Instead of the town 
meeting and local taxation for community 
improvement like schools, roads and gani 
tary works, communities look to federal and 
provincial governments, or to foreign capi- 
talists, for such betterments. Taxation takes 
indirect forms, such as high tariffs on im- 
ports. 

The South American citizen is not back- 
ward about criticizing his government, hold- 
ing it responsible for everything disagreeable, 
from the price of bread and charcoal to crops 
and weather. But he has yet to realize that 
much good and evil are under his own com- 
munity control, if he will deal with them 
through local politics. 

The self-supporting South American 
woman begins to appear, but in slender 
numbers. Manufacturing industries are 
developing in Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Uruguay, creating places for women clerks, 
office assistants, supervisors and the like. But 
the thought of “nice girls’’ leaving the shelter 
of the home for a period in the business world 
before marriage is still startling to the South 
American father and mother. More and 
more the South American girl wants to get 
out. She has her doubts about the reality of 
the “shelter,” or its value, if real. She is 
getting out in small numbers, and to-morrow 
there will be an exodus. But there is still 
family apprehension and an old traditional 
bogy to be laid. 


They Like Our Movies 


NE of the strongest influences upon her 

is that of the American moving picture 
Our films have conquered the southern conti- 
nent. Movie theaters flourish in every city, 
and their offerings are almost invariably 
American productions, only a small number 
of Italian, French and British films being 
exhibited. 

What they like most of all is the detail, and 
this enables the South American girl to peer 
into another scheme of life, where they see 
girls and women associating freely with men, 
see them working in offices, managing their 
own affairs, getting on by their own efforts. 

“Tf North American girls can do these 
things, why not I?” the senorita asks herself 

Already she is making her demonstration 
by practical achievement, though as yet in 
small numbers. Admiration was mingled 
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HOLMES EDWARDS 
SILVERWARE 


ARMONY, that runs like a strain of music through every 
detail of entertainment, is the goal of the thoughtful hostess. 
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She selects table appointments that harmonize in their beauty 
and good taste with the spirit of the home over which she reigns. 


More and more women are choosing Holmes & Edwards Silver- 
ware, confident that this fine product of modern silversmithing 
is correct in every essential. 


You may have Holmes & Edwards silver in Super-Plate, with its 
extra protection of silver at exposed places, or Silver-Inlaid, with 
blocks of solid silver set cunningly in at the rest points to ward 
off wear. 


AT ALL BETTER DEALERS’ IN SILVERWARE 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, SUCCESSOR 


Canadian Distributors 
STANDARD SILVER COMPANY, Limited 


Toronto, Canada 
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EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO 


“and you should 
see it clean!” 


ontentment and satisfaction are perceptible in 

homes where Eureka is. For Eureka aids in 
creating an atmosphere of crisp cleanliness that 
unobtrusively distinguishes the well groomed 
home. 


And simply because it makes this possible without 
fatigue or annoyance or even undue effort on its 
operator’s part, Eureka is literally looked upon as 
a source of happiness by homekeepers, since its 
possession does much in dispelling irksome clean- 
ing cares. 


Because they know how: thoroughly and quickly 
Eureka cleans, how easily they accustom themselves 
to guiding it from place to place, and how freely it 
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Draws the Air Clear Through 
the Carpet 













This Way Not This Way 


Eureka’s cleaning is rapid and thorough because it draws through the fabric more air 
moving at greater velocity. Instantly this unmatched suction dislodges imbedded dirt 
It cleans faultlessly, harming neither nap nor warp nor fabric 












Eureka's widely recognized efficiency is based solely on volume and velocity of air, 


saa: nothing else is required for perfect renovation. 





adapts itself to every requirement of the fastidious 
home, over 350,000 women have selected Eureka. 
On the other hand, their husbands commend their 
selection of Eureka not so much on account of its 
easy operation and flexibility, but because they 
know that it is built by one of the largest makers 
of vacuum cleaners in the world and because 
it takes its excellence from a cleaning principle 
fundamentally right! 

A fascinating booklet, “Keeping the House Clean,’ 
is ready for distribution. Homekeepers will profit 
by knowing its contents. Write for a copy. 


5 





EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, Detroit, U? S. A. 
Canadian Branch: Kitchener, Ont. Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher St., London, Eng. 


Winner of Grand Prize at the Panama Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Grand Prize and Gold Medal 
at Brussels, Belgium, February, 1920, and Grand Prize and Gold Medal at Milan, Italy, July, 1920 
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THE OTHER AMERICAN WOMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 180) 


One word comes constantly into the visi- 
tor’s mind as he moves among South Amer- 
icans in their own countries—‘“‘ Precocious.” 

The South American school tot of eight or 
ten rises at his teacher’s command and 
delivers a fluent oration on his flag and 
country. With her own bashful boys in 
mind the North American visitor says 
‘Wonderful!’? The wonderful thing, how- 
ever, would be to find a Latin boy who could 
not make a speech. ‘‘ You like music?” asks 
the South American college student on the 
steamer. ‘“‘ My brother plays. What do you 
like~Chopin, Beethoven, rag-time, tango?”’ 
\nd the kid brother tinkles through any- 
thing you please 

Our technical men will tell you that South 
\merican youths have wonderful capacity 
to master book knowledge, but there it often 
as mental engineering, or chemistry, 
or management Self-possession, absence of 
shyness, intellectual versatility and agility 
these strike the visitor as outstanding char- 
rcteristics 


stops, 


They are Beginning to Ask Questions 


HE South American girl is precocious 

too. She has an aplomb that makes her at 
home anywhere. If she appears to be a few 
steps behind the world procession of femi- 
ninity, it is due, as in her brother’s case, to 
her environment rather than her native wit. 
She and her brother are both out of touch 
with conditions that have become everyday 
matters to us. He is a good mental engineer 
largely because his own country still lacks 
material development and practical engineer- 
ing opportunities. She lives her life of so- 
ciety, amusement, charities, marriage and 
family because human problems by which 
Northern women are affected, and with which 
they endeavor to deal, do not yet exert the 
same pressure in South America. 

For this reason, perhaps, one misses our 
‘‘self-improver” type. Here and there, in 
the South American woman who has begun 
to ask questions, and made good use of op- 
portunities for travel—perhaps the wife of a 
professor or journalist—one finds a magnifi- 
cent preincarnation of the South American 
woman of to-morrow. Measuring her own 
country’s educational or economic needs by 
those of older nations, she has undértaken to 
do something about it. But the woman’s 
club, the chautauqua, the orchestra concert, 
the art class, the settlement house—such 
activities of our own women are still largely 
in the future. 

She has her eyes upon ourselves to an ex- 
tent almost disconcerting. The war effected 
a transformation in South American think- 
ing. France has long been that continent’s 
intellectual godmother, and England its 
model in practical affairs. France is loved, 
and England admired. We Yankees were a 
mythological race of dollar chasers, too self- 
ish and too soft to fight. When we turned 
our energies to war the South Americans 
were astonished. That made us more tan- 
gible. South America now admires us—but 
the feeling does not go beyond that 


Education and intellectual life generally 


npose upon the South Americans the nec« 
itv for learning another language, the 
world’s full thought being available in 


neither Spanish nor Portuguese. That other 


language, until now, has been French. But 
to-day there is a new tendency toward 


English, with education and practical experi- 
ence in the United States or England. 

To conquer this new world at a blow, by 
capturing a Yankee husband, is a thoroughly 
pragmatic plan of battle. 

An increasing number of South American 
women possess Yankee husbands, and there- 
fore have special faeiltties for observing their 
North American sisters. They play an inter- 
esting part in developing acquaintance be- 
tween the two continents. 

The South American woman is studying us 
much more intently than we are studying her. 

And the South American matron is keen 
in observing advantages possessed by her 
North American sisters. 

Some things about the South American 
woman are explained by the church. She 
would probably have become more aggres- 
sive in attacking pressing social problems 
ere this but for the sisterhoods and religious 
orders which deal with poverty and like evils 
She is generous with money and active in 
raising funds for them, but her interest stops 
when these orders have been financed and 
she misses the benefits of personal participa- 
tion in social work. 

South America is preduminantly Roman 
Catholic. In some countries state and 
church are legally united. The church is 
powerful politically and through religious 
influence with women and the uneducated 
masses. There is little religious intolerance, 
however. Even in countries where the union 
of state and church makes the establishment 
of other sects illegal, the latter are tolerated 
and permitted to build churches and wor- 
ship, though limited in missionary activities. 

The priestly liberal has been an outstand- 
ing figure in South America since the days of 
Las Casas, the “Apostle of the Indies.”’ 
And among South American liberals there is 
a growing belief that separation of state and 
church is desirable for the development of 
both. 

The Greater Burden is Upon Us 
S WAR turned South America’s attention 
to us, sorit stimulated our own interest 
in the Southern continent. 

But our interest is still largely theoretical 
and romantic, and the burden of overcoming 
distance and ignorance rests upon us more 
than our neighbors. 

We mentally picture our Southern cousins 
as swashbuckling, pleasure-loving, irrespon- 
sible caballeros, but they are really hard 
headed Latin Yankees from the northern 
provinces of Spain and industrious, conserva- 
tive littie Portugal. We lump them together 
as “‘Latin-Americans,” with tropical trim- 
mings, when each nation is sharply individual, 
separated from its neighbors by distance and 
temperament, and frequently old animosi- 
ties, and the greatest progress has been made 
by countries in the temperate parts of the 
continent. 

The time has come to bros ude n our interest 
beyond trade, and by r 
in mutual 


opiniot 


neeti them half 


laintance - establish tne 
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b on understanding, 


for mutual progress 
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IT IS EASY TO MAKE THESE 
NEW SWEATERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


having the single crochet on top of the single 
crochet and chains on chains. Crochet until 
the entire piece measures seventeen inches 
in length. The width should not exceed 
twenty inches. 

Then chain seventy-three at each side for 
sleeves, on these seventy-two stitches; there 
should be twelve solid and twelve open 
stripes made, at each side. Work until the 
sleeves are six inches in width, then count 
how many rows there are in these last six 
inches. The work is now up to the neck. 
Now crochet on oily twenty-four solid 
stripes for one side of front, for about ten 
rows, then add one stitch at neck for V effect 
in every fourth row, until there are as many 
rows in this second half of the sleeve width 
as there were counted at back, or until the 
entire sleeve width measures twelve inches. 
Then stop working on sleeve and continue 
on the remaining stitches, for another two 
inches in width, still increasing as before. 

Now break silk. Begin at second front, 
leaving three solid and four open stripes at 
neck. Be sure to have only twenty-four 
solid stripes on other front. Work after the 
directions of first front, then join in center, 
being careful to have pattern come out evenly. 
Work as many rows in front, beginning to 
count at sleeve, as there are rows made in 
back, before the sleeves were put on. It is 


_— 


always better to count after measuring, so as 
to assure an evenness of work. 

Crochet three rows of double-crochet 
stitches at bottom of front and back, also at 
sleeves, then sew up underarm and sleeve 


seams. Trim with a seven-inch fringe at 
sleeve. The bottom fringe may be as long as 
desired, some very smart models having 


extremely long fringe that reaches the hem 
of one’s skirt. On this sweater a twelve-inch 
fringe was used. 

The collar is made as follows: Chain 
twenty-two, skip first chain, work in pattern 
of solid and open stripes, having four solid 
stripes with three open ones between, until 


the collar measures thirty-six inches in 
length. Sew around neck. 
For the belt, chain ten, have two solid 


and one open stripes, until sixty inches long. 
Trim with olive made as follows: Chain 
three, join. In a ring, crochet ten double- 
crochet stitches in ring, join. In second round 
have two double crochet in each one of previ- 
ous round. 

Continue in this manner, having but one 
stitch in each stitch for five additional 
rounds, then fill with cotton or soft yarn 
and draw together. 

This sweater can also be made of Shetland 
floss, and in that case it would require twelve 
ounces. 
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This is the new Fusan pattern 
in Syracuse China 
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being truly artistic. 


will have it for a long time. 


but it is worth while to wait. 
America, it is sensibly priced. 


Syracuse, New York 





CHINA 


OOD taste in china is as apparent and 
important as in your furniture and dra- 
There is the same difference be- 
tween the beautiful and bizarre, between 
lasting charm and flimsy fragility. 
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No matter which pattern of Syracuse 
China you select, you may count upon its 


Choose it carefully, for Syracuse China 
is so well made and substantial that you 
Quite likely 
your order cannot be filled immediately 


Made in 
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Proup of Tuer LEADERSHIP in style creation, 
Karpen designers yearly conceive and Karpen 
craftsmen carefully build splendid furniture of 
unusual beauty, comfort and durability. Skilled 
workmen and modern methods unite in making 
possible the manufacture of the superlatively 
good furniture at a reasonable cost. 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago or New York, for the illus- 
trated book ; ‘Distinctive Designs.’ Karpen dealers everywhere 
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YOUR CHOICE OF TWO 
LIVING ROOMS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


be beautiful. Also, every room holds deep 
possibilities within itself of being beautiful 
in any number of ways. 

What does your living room look like? 
Does it satisfy you? Is it happy, cozy, liv- 
able? Or is it yet to be furnished? 

Much can be done in a process of elimi- 
nation in the making over of a living room 
that is no longer young. 

Then much can be done during the first 
days of new furnishing, when everything is 
at stake and enough beauty may be gained 
and to spare to last a lifetime, if one will only 
stand in the door. It is a wonderful thing to 
start afresh in your furnishing. What will 
you do with your rooms? 


The Keynote of the Whole House 


HE living room is the keynote of the 
house. The decision as to what your 
living room shall be, then, is a vital one. 

And that more than one plan may be fol- 
lowed, depending on expediency, individual 
taste and expense, is proved adequately by 
these two pictured schemes prepared, it will 
be seen on examination, for one and the same 
room. And these two treatments, differing 
so radically, settle beyond question that 
there might be evolved by various tempera- 
ments any number of varying schemes gra- 
dating between them. 

The living room in gray and rose and blue 
creates an effect of livableness that is 
tinged with a formality rather enhancing 
the fundamental comfort of the place. This 
is a room that has grown, one feels sure, 
through the years, and has become an abso- 
lute expression of the personality behind it. 
It is a room one would want to live up to— 
quietly elegant, refined, restful and subtly 
harmonious. The gray walls and floor make 
possible the pure notes of rose and blue, and 
this same expanse of gray forms quite a 
factor in the dignity of the scheme. The 
simulated height of the room, created by the 
paneling of the walls and the floor-length 
curtains at the windows, is largely respon- 
sible for the element of pleasant formality, 
but of course this is intensified by the type 
of furniture and its arrangement. 

Each piece of furniture has been chosen 
for its grace as well as for its utility. The 
lines of the charming sofa exemplify this as 
well as those of the Chinese cabinet which, 
although straighter, accomplish a grace of 
proportion and simple outline that justify 
the beautiful but ornate lacquer work. 
There is grace in the curves of the armchairs, 
with their flaring arms and cabriole legs, in 
the curve of the large wall picture, the small 
straight chair and the foot rest, the semi- 
circular table, the scant looping back of the 
flowered curtains—curves relieved by the 
stripes on some of the upholstery, the un- 
broken length of the rose draw curtains, and 
the paneling on the walls. 

The wall outside of the picture plane, 
directly opposite the windows, is glorified 


“T LIKE THANKSGIVING” 


| By Katharine Haviland Taylor 


And then she gives me—off a s 
And says: “My, my, how time 


And says: 


Then mother says: 


Aunt Lucy says: 
And mother says: 








LIKE Thanksgivingtime a lot 
(The day before especially), 
When the cooking smells, and the kitchen’s hot, 
And mother says to me: 
“‘Now, if you stay, you mustn’t touch; I’ve only made one pumpkin pie. 
I wonder whether Lucy’ll come. My, how the time does fly.” 


I like the little cans of spice, 
The noisy whirring of the beater 
When it fluffs the egg so high and nice, 
And mother asks me: 
n—just a little, weeny taste, 
oes fly! It’s two. 


Sometimes she gives some dough to me 
“Now do run off and play.” 
But I like to cook, to help and see, 
So I don’t stay long away. 
“You back again? Well, sit down by the table.” 
And so I do, and really help—as much as I am able. 


Then on Thanksgiving Day itself 
Our folks come in from all around, 
And some of the food’s on the pantry shelf, 
And some of it makes a sound— 
A spluttery, smelly, cooking sound—out on our kitchen stove; 
But we can’t eat till Uncle Will tells how fast and fine he drove! 


Then after that we find our place 
And all tell father what kind of meat 
We like (that is, after he says grace) 
And the women act so sweet / 
“How did you manage? I could not begin it.” 
“This simple meal? I cooked it in a minute!” 


by a fireplace flanked by low shelves built 
in for books, and close to the blazing hearth 
is drawn another comfortable armchair, the 
back of which is done in gray to match the 
rug, the front in the flowered cretonne. Near 
the fireplace also, against the wall at right 
angles to it, there is a decorated Sheraton 
side table, copied from the one given by 
Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton. This space 
also could have been filled nicely by a baby 
grand piano. 

The second scheme, in the blue and mus- 
tard coloring, shows an entirely different 
way of treating this same living room. The 
problem is no less well thought out, but the 
result is much less expensive without sacri 
ficing quality at a single point. The room is 
more sturdy, more emphatic, more typically 
American, perhaps cozier than the other one. 
Since this room is shown from the same view 
selected for the other, the fireplace and right 
wall are also left to the imagination; 
make the picture entire, let me tell you that 
the fireplace looks out on two comfortably 
plump overstuffed chairs done in black ve- 
lours showing a line of gold, one holding a 
mustard pillow, the other one of peacock 
color. The right wall is lined with built-in 
bookshelves filled with colorful books, sets 
in tan, blue, green, black, accented occa- 
sionally by an orange-red binding, and all 
flecked decoratively with gold. 

Since all the chairs in a room should not 
be overstuffed, unless one wants to emulate 
the hotel lobby or the clubroom, so two 
lighter weight armchairs have been placed 
on either side of the plain roomy sofa, a comb- 
back Windsor and a compact wicker chair. 
The gate-legged table and the fine secrétaire, 
both of mahogany, are lifetime purchases 
and justify the comparatively moderate sum 
expended for them, for there is no real 
economy in buying makeshifts. The sofa, 
too, while plain of line, is of the best quality 
and will repay every penny it cost. 


so, to 


No Gloom in This Room 


N THIS room the windows are interest- 

ing, first for themselves and their frankly 
simple treatment, then for their absolute 
dissimilarity to those in the other drawing, 
proving what difference may be made even 
by the method of hanging a curtain. — Sill- 
length curtains are less formal than the longer 
ones and many think them more homelike, 
though frequently one has to be governed in 
this matter by the type of room, the height 
of ceiling, the kind of furniture, and so on. 

It will be seen at a glance that this room, 
although of the same proportions as the other, 
appears lower and broader; that it seems 
sunnier. The first effect is brought about by 
the unbroken wall surfaces and the type of 
curtains; the second by the judicious use of 
the tones of yellow, always the color of sun 
light. One could never imagine this room 
depressing, even on the grayest of November 
days. 


“Sweeter?” 


I must make haste !”’ 
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Dancing Feet 
That Never Touch the Floor 


HESE dancers are gliding and _ sliding 

on a mar-proof, scar-proof surface that 
protects the floor from the hardest kind of 
wear. This surface is as hard and smooth as 
glass. Its satiny texture stays fresh and new 
and lustre-bright. 
colorless when spread. Science has contributed 
this brilliant coat. 
every purpose. It is sold at good paint stores 
and its name is 


It is very transparent and 


It is the one varnish for 





This remarkable varnish is equally good for 
either indoor or outdoor use. Weather doesn’t 
affect it. 
make it yield. Cosmolac will not turn white 
or cloudy. It beautifies and adds life to any 
surface, wood or metal, and it does not chip, 
peel, blister or crack. Cosmolac leads the 
Masury Big Six, the foremost group of the 
Masury Quality Family of Paints and Var- 
nishes for every use. The other five are 


Steam or water, hot or cold, cannot 


Masury Perfection Flat White and Colors for walls 
and broad surfaces. They dry without gloss, without 
brush marks. Soft and restful to the eye and endure 
in a way peculiar to all Masury products. Easily 
cleaned with soap and water. Many pastel-tones 
but only one grade, that comes not only of knowl- 
edge but the will to excel in sheer qui ality. 


Masury China Gloss White Enamel is really white. 
It covers woodwork with a smooth, hard coat that 
shimmers like moonlit water. It is easily kept clean 
and is not dulled by soap or water. And it is as good 
for use on metals as it is for woodwork. 


Masury Liquid House Paints cannot be surpassed 
They stay fresh and bright through 
severe weather punishment because they are pure 
lead and zinc paints—and so guaranteed. Many 
colors and tones. 


for outdoor use. 


Masury Pure Colors in Oil are standard products 
used by first class painters for tinting white lead and 
zinc in mixing of paint for first grade work. They en- 
joy renown because they are true to name and nicety 
of requirement. Specify their use by your painter 


for satisfactory results from every point of view. 


Masury Superfine Colors are for use on motor-cars, 
coaches and carriages. Insist upon them for your 
vehicle and you will get a first class result. Only a 
first class mechanic should use them. Masury Su- 
perfine Colors are used by the builders of the very 
finest of motor cars. 


Send us your name and address, with 25 cents, stamps, to pay packing and postage, and we will mail 


to you our fine book,“ The Partnership of Paint.” 


It treats of the domestic and industrial uses of Paints 


and Varnishes in a new and original way. It is interesting, refreshing and good reading for an evening. 


It would bring a dollar in any book store. Address 


us, please, at 48 Fay Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


John W. Masury & Son 


Brooklyn,N.Y. 


New York - Chicago - Minneapolis - San Francisco 


KNOWN FOR QUALITY 
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Pasfe -Lieuid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


S YOUR linoleum dull and dead-looking? Bring it back to life and it will 

reflect a bright, clean, well-cared-for home. All you need is Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax and a cloth. Johnson’s Wax brings out the pattern of linoleum—preserves and 
protects it from wear. It doesn’t take long—an ordinary sized floor can be polished 
in less than an hour and it may be walked upon immediately. 


The Secret of Beautiful Floors 


Beautiful floors are largely a matter of prevention—the great secret is to put 
them in perfect condition and then keep them that way. Doorways, stair- 
treads and other parts receiving hard usage should be polished 
frequently. This requires no great amount of time or effort if the 
proper finish is used. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste is the proper finish for floors of all kinds—wood, 
tile, marble, composition and linoleum. It does not show scratches 
or heel-prints, and floors polished with it can easily be kept in 
perfect condition. 


Rejuvenate Your Furniture 


PREPARED WAXS 8 ) with Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid. It imparts a hard, dry, velvety 
mae \OUNSOR’ - polish of great beauty and durability. Use it also on your leather goods, 

thing a ee woodwork and automobiles. Johnson’s Prepared Wax forms a thin, 
protecting coat over the varnish, similar to the service rendered by 
a piece of plate glass over a desk or dresser top. 


Your dealer has “JOHNSON’S”—do not accept a substitute. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Canadian Factory—Brantford, Ont. 
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Polly Collapsed Upon a Couch and Buried Her Head in the Pillows. 


“Go, Please. I Must Be Alone” 


THE LANTERN OF DIOGENES 


DON’T see,” remarked 

young Mr. Townley,“ why 

you should feel as you do 
about Marvin Bascom.”’ 

“He’s a hypocrite,” Mrs. 
Townley announced with an 
upward movement of her dainty shoulders. 
“T know.” 

“How do you know?” 

““Oh—just intuition, I suppose. A woman 
can usually tell.” 

“Rot! Whenever your sex can’t think of 
a sensible reason you talk about intuition 
Bascom’s all right. He’s got to be all right 
Don’t forget I’ve turned that lumber deal over 
to him. His company is going to finance it.”’ 

“T’m not going to forget it. I only hope 
Mr. Bascom doesn’t.” . 

“Of course he won’t. He’s promised.” 

“T know. And he’s been promising for 
months. Meanwhile, he comes here every 
other night, eats your dinners, smokes your 
cigars and wears out the furniture. . How do 
you know he isn’t just stringing you along 
until your options expire, so he can get them 
for himself? Then where would you be?” 

“Polly—Polly—don’t be such a cynic. 
My old friends are always welcome to any- 
thing I have. I’ve never been able to un 
derstand why you dislike them so. It’s the 
same with Porter, and Wilcox, and Monty 
Blake. I don’t believe you really like any of 
them.” 

Polly Townley dusted a 
I owder over her exquisite nose, there by pre 
venting her husband from observing its 
momentary elevation 

“They’re all right, I guess. I haven’t any 
thing against them. But as for their being 
such devoted friends—well, I have my 
doubts.” 

“Huh!” her husband growled. ‘Suppose 
I'd say the same thing about Fanny Good 
rich, and May Harris, and Rita Halliday, 
and all the rest of the Country Club bunch!” 
He took up his military brushes and began a 
violent assault upon his sleek hair. “‘Some 
cats!” 

“Jimmy! How dare you say such things 
about my friends!” 


suspicion of 


y HY shouldn’t I? You heard what 

they said about poor old Tom Dillon 
and his wife last night. Heavens knows they 
were friendly enough with them as long as 
things were going smoothly. But the minute 
Tom and Edith got into the divorce courts— 
wow! Out with their hammers, every one of 
them. I don’t doubt they’d do the same 
thing to us.” 

“Well, I didn’t notice that the knocking 
was confined to the women. The men did 
their share. Isn’t it awful to think of the 
way your friends turn on you when trouble 
comes? Of course I’ve always been fond of 
Tom Dillon, but you know he did leave poor 
Edith sitting at home while he was gallivant 
ing about.” 

“There you go—knocking like all the rest. 
Edith always was an unreasonable little fool. 
Tom had to stay out nights entertaining 
clients. Half the time he’d much rather have 
been in bed. He’s told me so himself.” 

“‘Of course you would stand up for him. 
He’s a man. I think he loved it. And there 
were girls in the parties too. Mr. Bascom 
says so.” 

“Did Marvin Bascom say that?” Mr. 
Townley’s brow wrinkled in a momentary 


ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES 


By Frederic Arnold Kummer 


frown. “Do you know, Polly,” he went on, 
“T’d give my eyeteeth to find out what 
Bascom really thinks of me. Way down in 
his heart, I mean. I’ve got to know. Hunter 
& Adams, in Boston, have got wind of that 
lumber proposition, and have written me 
twice about it, suggesting an interview 
That’s why I’m going there to-night. I want 
to feel them out, but of course I can’t do 
anything so long as the matter is in Bascom’s 
hands. But if I thought for a moment he 
wasn’t going through with it I’d close with 
them at once. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if a 
man had the power to read the other fellow’s 
mind, find out if he’s straight or not? Sort 
of like old Diogenes going about with his lan 
tern, looking for an honest man.” 


OLLY had been standing rigid before the 

mirror, powder puff in hand, for several 
moments, a queer expression twisting about 
her big, gray eyes. Suddenly she wheeled on 
her husband. “Jimmy!” she exclaimed 
“*T’ve got it!” 

“Got what?’’ Mr. Townley asked, shrug 
ging his broad shoulders into the sleeves of 
his coat 

‘The most brilliant idea you ever dreame 
of—the lantern of Diogenes, in fact. You 
want to find out whether Marvin Bascom is 
an honest man And you’d like to know 
about the rest of your friends too. And you 
said most of the women in our crowd are 
cats. Very well. Are you game to put the 
whole lot of them to the test?” 

“Test? What test?”’’ Jimmy Townley re 
garded his wife with a certain uneasiness 

“Tl tell you. Mr. Bascom and Rita 
Halliday are coming here this evening, aren’t 
they?” 

“T understand so. What of it?” 

“And you are going to Boston on the mid- 
night.” 

“Sorry to say I am. But I don’t see 
what ——” 

“You will in a minute.” She clapped her 
hands like a beautifully bad child. “‘Here’s 
my big idea. We'll pretend we've had a 
terrible row. Rita and Mr. Bascom don’t 
know you're going to Boston. We'll let 
them think you’re leaving me— forever. 
Your suitcase is all packed, isn’t it? Good. 
Remember now, I’m going to divorce you. 
We'll quarrel violently, right before them, 
and part. Then we'll find out what they 
really think of us.”’ 

“You—you mean they’ll talk?” inquired 
Mr. Townley, a trifle bewildered. 

“Certainly, you stupid old dear—just as 
they did about the Dillons. They’ll talk their 
heads off. They'll come to me and tell me 
what they really think of you, and they'll 
come to you, when you get back, and tell you 
what they really think about me, and then 
we'll get together and compare notes.”’ 

Jimmy Townley’s smile expanded into a 
broad grin. “It’s a great idea, Pol,” he said. 
“Immense. Only you’ve got the thing all 
wrong. I’m not afraid of my friends. But 
just wait until Rita Halliday and that bunch 
get started on you. Oh, boy!” 

“Jimmy, I will not allow you to speak in 
that way about my friends.” 


] 


H. CRANK 


“Well, I didn’t notice you 
handing any bouquets to 
mine.”’ 

“That’s different.” 

“Not a bit of it. I think 
it’s a silly idea myself, but I’m 
not afraid to try it, if you aren’t. Only re- 
member one thing: you’re not supposed to 
believe any of the junk you may hear about 
me until I’ve had a chance to explain ——”’ 

“Jimmy! I believe you are afraid.’ 

“Nonsense. No more than you are. But 
I don’t want this thing to land us in the di 
vorce courts in earnest.’’ He turned as the 
tinkle of the doorbell came up the stairs. “I 
guess that’s Marvin and Rita now. Is this 
thing on, or isn’t it?” 

Polly, her eyes dancing, dashed some violet 
water on a handkerchief and began to rub 
her face vigorously. 

“‘Of course it’s on, silly. Wait until I mess 
myself up a bit. I’ve got to look as though 
I’d been crying, you know.”’ She rubbed her 
eyes with the toilet water until they smarted. 
“T’ll receive them first, of course. Then you 
come in with the grip. Our quarrel has got 
to be about a woman, a mysterious blonde. 
I’ll fake up some lines when the time comes. 
Now be sure, dear, that you look very angry.” 
She threw her arms about him and gave him 
a tumultuous kiss. ‘‘Good-by, Jimmy boy 
Take care of yourself. And don’t stay away 
any longer than you have to. I'll wire you in 
Boston if I find out anything. And don’t 
forget, when you get back, you’d better not 
come here first. Look up some of our friends 
and see what they have to say about me. I'll 
already have heard the worst about you , 


E minutes later Jimmy Townley, bear 
ing overcoat and grip, stalked down the 
stairs. There was a fierce scowl upon his face; 
he greeted his guests with a restrained and 
awkward gravity quite foreign to him. He 
did not look at Polly; he did not dare look at 
her, fearing the twinkle of mischief he felt he 
would see in her eyes. Polly, however, was 
quite equal to the occasion. Not for nothing 
had she devoted herself to amateur theatri- 
cals. She gave Jimmy a stony glance, then 
addressed herself to Miss Halliday. 

“Rita,” she said, “‘and you, too, Mr. 
Bascom—I regret that you have come at so 
unfortunate a time. I only hope that you 
will be spared a scene.’’ She faced Jimmy, 
her features drawn, haggard. ‘‘Are you going 
to give this creature up or are you not?” 

“*T—I don’t know what you mean,” Jimmy 
stammered 

“Vou do know, perfectly. The letter I 
found in your pocket was enough to convince 
anyone, even a jury. If you beg my forgive- 
ness now, if you show me that you are hon- 
estly and sincerely repentant, I may consider 
taking you back, in name at least, some day, 
when time has dulled the bitterness and 
sorrow in my heart.” She pressed a scrap of 
lace to her eyes, choked back an incipient 
sob. Miss Halliday and Mr. Bascom had 
risen and stood staring at the two in utter 
amazement. “If you refuse,’’ Polly went on 
in a sepulchral voice, “if you go out of that 
door to join her, as I know you plan to do, 
you go out of my life forever.” Polly had 
heard this line in a Broadway melodrama; 
she delivered it with tremendous effect. 

“But, I say,” interposed the horrified Mr. 
Bascom. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 188 


Buy Jewelry—Diamonds 
Watches—Silver—Etc. 
Direct by Mail 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail 
Jewelers and Diamond Importers 


From our 45th Annual Catalog (which we will be 
pleased to mail to you free) we have selected at 
random a few interesting items—as follows. Money 
refunded unless entirely satisfied. 
No. 108715. 
Diamond 
Mounted in 
fry This 
solid gold 
ring in the 
new green gold 
finish, is richly 
pierced. Perfectly 
cut, blue = a 
mond em led in 7 ~ 
black $25 00 No. 60066) . Saffein Pat- 


. ent Leather Pocket Book 
aes Ke 801073 with mirror, 6 x 4 in. 
}o- _ $1.95. Silver mono- 
mm gram $1.25 extra. 
Mahogany 8-day Clock, is 12% 
in. high, hour and half-hour cathe 


dral gong. Our price, : 
delivery prepaid . 10.50 


















No. 50735J. Cheese Server, 
good weight—sterling silver 


handle, beautifully 
finished, length 6 in. 75 cts 
No. 323083. Men's Solid Gold 


Waldemar Vest Chain, 13 inches long, smart $3 50 


new pattern 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


of Jewelry—Diamonds—Watches—Silver— 
Pearls—Toilet Goods—Leather Goods—Um- 
brellas—Clocks—Cut Fountain Pens 
and Hundreds of Other Articles. 
e ° ° 
This beautifully illustrated 144-page 
Bo 0 will save 
you both 
time and money in 
shopping by mail< 
particularlyatthis 
gift buying sea- 
son. There are 
thousands of 
beautiful and 
useful gifts to 
select from for 
every member 
of the family 
and for every 
one of your 
friends. Write 
today—a 
postal card 
request will 
do — with 
your name 
and ad- 
dress — you 
will receive 
a Free copy 
of this cata- 
log by return mail. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mfg. Wholesale and Retail Jewelers since 1870 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


No. 801073. 
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Let Me Quote You a Special Price 
On My 


e Fireless 
Cooker 













Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every 
cent. Get my 
Special Low Factory Price 
direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout Full 
set of famous “ Wear-Ever” 
aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes 
William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


A Delightful Christmas Gift 
Distinctive 

Unique 
Pleasing 






















THREE PENCILS, your name engraved in Gold, 50 cts. 
Holly or Floral Box. Reindeer boxes please the kiddies. 
The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City 


You Can Bea N P 
ou Can Dea Nurse eg 
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Study at home Prepare quickly 
to earn $15 to $30 weekly and ex- 
penses. Enroll in 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 


Hospital openings for those 
who can take two years’ 
training. Catalog free. man a 


Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, I a 


High School Course 
in p 4 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home inside two years. Meets 
all requirements for entrance to college and the leading 
professions. This and thirty-six other practical courses 
are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
American School of Correspondence 

Dept. H 853 CHICAGO, ILL. 

























No olive oil is purer or finer 
in flavor than imported 


Pompeian 
Olive Oil 











ogue Coiffures 
Switches 95c up. Transformations, Curls, Wigs, etc. 





CATALOG FREE on request. Money Back Guarantee 
Frances jeoberts Co. 
100 Fifth Ave. Dept. 52 New York 
THE HOUSING BOOK 


Just Pus.isuep* Containing photographic reproductions, 
with floor plans of one and two family houses of oem, brick, 
stucco and concrete, also four, six and nine family apart- 
ments. 150 illus. 132 pp. &% x 11, Cloth. Price $3.00 
The Wm. T. Comstock Co., Publishers 23 Warren St, N. ¥. 
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Beauty 1s a thing of 


a thousand subtleties 
THE PINK-TIPPED HAND OF YOUTH 

is one of the “points” of that subtle difference be- 
tween the woman who is truly charming in every 
small and infinitely important detail and the 
woman who never quite achieves distinction. A 
bit too much of the wrong sort of polish—thick- 
ened, roughened skin at the base of the nails—an 
over-manicured look caused by indiscreetly chosen 
nail rouge or nail white—the result is deplorable— 


*" HYGLO 


Manicure Preparations 


are made for the well-groomed woman who realizes that 
she is as old as her hands look, the woman whose taste in 
small details is invariably correct, and who understands the 
tremendous importance of trifles. 

HYGLO NAIL POLISH, in cake and powder form, for the ex- 

quisite polish the gentlewoman prefers. 35c and 65c. 

HYGLO CUTICLE REMOVER and NAIL BLEACH, to efficiently and 

painlessly remove the cuticle and prevent hangnails. 35c. 

HYGLO NAIL POLISH PASTE, for just the right lustre—softly bril- 

liant and lasting. 35c. 

HYGLO NAIL WHITE, the finishing touch to a perfectly manicured 

hand. 35c. 
Also HYGLo Compacte Face Powders and Rouges, lip-sticks, eyebrow pencils 
and HYGLo CosMETIQUE, for the eyelashes and eyebrows (removed with water). 
Small trial sample of HYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail Powder sent on receipt 
of 10c in coin, 


GRAF BROS., Inc. 
113 West 24th Street, New York 


HAROLD F. Rircure ¢« Co., Inc., Seling Agents 
171 Madison Avenue New York 
10 McCaul Street Toronto, Canada 
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TWO-PLY CROCHET 
PACKAGE OUTFITS STANDARD SIZE BALLS 


Combine Quality and Economy, and For crocheting the child's hat illus- 
women who realize the charm of trated and articles requiring a soft 
dainty, feminine apparel find that twist crochet cotton, Royal Society 
through Royal Society Packages they Two Ply Crochet will give complete 

F : ' - satisfaction and a_ beautiful finish. 
can possess articles of beauty and It is a soft twist in sizes 3 and 5, 
usefulness for themselves, the chil- put up in Standard Size Balls. Is 
dren and home at a worth-while sav- made of long staple cotton which 
ing, by adding the effective touches prevents roughing, has a satiny lustre, 
of Embroidery with their own hands. made in white and popular shades. 
Desirable materials—practical and CROCHET BOOK No. 16—PRICE 15c 
suitable, of most excellent qualities - Latest edition of Royal Society “Cro- 
selected for appearance and service. chet Books contains handsome de- 
Timely styles, designs of character sighs in a wide variety of articles 
and values that afford a real saving. for practical and decorative uses. 
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Send for your copy today—Price 15c¢ 


New York City 


Send for Complete Circular 


Union Sq.West H. E. Verran Co., Inc. 
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Polly wayed him majes- 
tically aside. ‘‘No, my 
friends,’’ she said 
somberly, “you must 
not try to interfere. 
This is a matter be- 
tween Mr. Townley and 
myself. It is un- 
fortunate, of 
course, that you 
should be here 
just at this time, 
but the world will 
have to know, 
sooner or later.” 
She turned to 
Jimmy, who stood 
clinging desperately to his 
suitcase. ‘Well, what is 
your decision? Whatever 
it is, remember that it is final.” 

“T deny your accusations com- 
pletely,” replied Jimmy with some 
heat. He was not as good an actor 
as Polly, and besides, the situation displeased 
him. Hence he spoke with conviction, his 
mind half made up to drop the réle he had 
so lightly assumed. 

Polly, however, gave him no opportunity. 
“Very well,” she said. “‘I understand. All 
further communication between us will be 
through our lawyers. You had better go.” 
She signaled imperceptibly toward the door. 

The door closed behind him with a bang 
that made all the little figurines on the 
mantel do an impromptu shimmy. Polly 
collapsed upon a couch and buried her head 
in the pillows. Her shoulders quivered, her 
whole body shook with emotion, but it was 
not exactly the sort of emotion that Rita 
Halliday and Mr. Bascom supposed it to be. 
When they attempted to console her, she 
waved them away. 

“Go, please,’ she gasped. “I must be 
alone.” 


‘te day that followed was a busy one 
for Polly Townley. Immediately after 
breakfast her telephone bell began to ring, 
and kept on ringing, with intervals of a few 
minutes, until lunch. With the afternoon 
came a stream of solicitous callers, wearing 
the aspect of professional pallbearers, yet 
with an eagerness of manner which bespoke 
a keen appetite for gossip and an interest in 
her affairs so avid as amply to justify the 
cynical reflection of La Rochefoucauld that 
we all have sufficient strength to endure the 
misfortunes of others. 

Polly received her visitors in the darkened 
drawing-room, wearing a violet frock. Violet, 
she decided, was the one color appropriate 
to the occasion. It was also very becoming 
to her. 

Rita Halliday, who arrived first, spent 
half an hour in alternately sympathizing 
with her and endeavoring to extract further 
details of Jimmy’s wrongdoing. On the 
latter point Polly was deliciously vague. 
She could not bear to speak of it, she said; 
it was too awful. Rita then turned her at 
tention to the errant young man himself. 

“Of course, Polly,” she said, ‘‘ Jimmy al- 
ways wasa bit crazy about women. You knew 
that, I suppose, when you married him.” 

“T understand he once had rather a vio- 
lent little affair with you,” retorted Polly 
demurely. In defense of the absent Jimmy 
she could not resist showing her claws. 

“Oh, that was nothing. Jimmy always 
rushed every girl he met for a week or two. 
I was only an incident. But when you come 
to that affair with Peggy Mortimer ——’”’ 

“Peggy Mortimer?”’ said Polly, sitting up 
suddenly. ‘I never heard of her.” 

“Really.” Rita’s voice dripped like honey. 
“‘T guess it must have been while you were 
abroad. She was in the Follies. A tall 
blonde—perfect peach, they say—I never 
saw her myself. I wonder if she could be the 
one he’s mixed up with now. Was there any 
name signed to the letter?” 

““Just—‘ Kittens’.” 

ISS HALLIDAY shivered slightly. ‘‘ Of 
course you’re going to divorce him at 
once?” 

“Oh, of course,” Polly assented. 

“A divorce is the only thing, my dear,” 
Rita rattled on. “No use trying to patch up 
such things. Life is too short. I never 
really trusted Jimmy, anyway, although I’d 
never have thought of saying so if this thing 
hadn’t happened. All your friends are 
furious with him, of course. May Harris is 
positive she saw him with a vampirish- 
looking person the other day. And Fanny 
Goodrich says she knows he and Tom have 
had some wild parties on Monty Blake’s boat. 


I'll see you to-morrow, won’t I, 
at the club.” 

Mr. Bascom, bearing a huge 
box of roses, passed her on the 
veranda. He seemed a trifle 
embarrassed when he came in. 
“T thought it my duty to come 
at the earliest moment and offer 
my sympathy, my condolences,” 
he said. 

“Tt was kind of you to think 
of it,” Polly told him, her face 
hidden in the fresh blossoms. 

‘*Perhaps, however,’’ Mr 
Bascom added with a queer 
smile, ‘I might better say my 
congratulations.” 

“Why?” flared Polly in sud- 
den defense of her absent better 
half. 

: “Tsn’t that a rather superflu- 
. \ ous question? I should think 
“/ any woman was to be con- 
gratulated who had got rid of a 
man who abused her trust, her love, as your 
husband has done. Jimmy Townley never 
was good enough for a woman like you. He 
never understood you, and I don’t believe 
that in your heart you ever truly loved him. 
Such a woman as you are never could really 
care for a man like that—not in the deeper, 
truer sense. Nice enough fellow, of course, 
but a bit ofa lightweight. Some day, my dear 
Polly—I feel that I know you well enough 
to call you that—you are going to learn from 
a real man what real love is.”’ 


™ O YOU think so?”’ Pollyasked, choking 

back her indignation. “‘I’mastonished 
to hear you speak so of my husband. | 
thought you admired him intensely. In fact, 
he gave me to understand that you were 
about to finance a big business deal of his.”’ 

Mr. Bascom regarded her with a curious 
smile. “I’m afraid your husband has been 
a bit too optimistic,” he said. ‘Jim Town- 
ley is a fairly clever business man in a small 
way, but scarcely the sort I would trust to 
make a success of a big operation like that. 
I may be mistaken, of course, but that is the 
way we—our company—feel about it.” 

“But,” Polly persisted, “I supposed you 
two wefe the closest of friends. You came 
here so often ——” 

“Did it never occur to you,” Mr. Bascom 
interrupted, leaning confidentially in Polly’s 
direction, “that I might have had other 
reasons for coming here than merely to talk 
business with your husband?’ 

Polly rose. She was very angry, but she 
dared not show it. ‘‘I—you must excuse me 
now, Mr. Bascom,” she said. “ Naturally I 
feel very much overcome, after what has 
happened.” 

He reached for his hat. “I will come again, 
to-morrow perhaps; and meanwhile if thers 
is anything I can do, don’t hesitate to call on 
me. Good-by.”’ He pressed her hand gently, 
suggestively, and went away, leaving Polly 
standing, a rather dejected figure, in the 
middle of the room. Her dejection, however, 
lasted only a moment. The first thing she 
did was to hurl the bunch of roses into the 
fireplace; the second, to send a telegram to 
Jimmy. 

During the afternoon other friends called, 
some incredulous, some horrified, but all 
eager to hear more about the latest scandal. 
Polly found that the details of the little 
scene she had enacted with Jimmy the 
evening before had grown overnight like 
some incredible, poisonous mushroom, 


IMMY TOWNLEY returned the follow- 

ing afternoon, blissfully unconscious of 
the reputation he had so sufddenly acquired. 
Mindful of Polly’s suggestion, 4 did not 
turn his steps in the direction of home, but 
sought instead the inviting verandas of the 
Country Club. Being Saturday, he knew 
the place would be crowded. What, he 
wondered, would be the result of his side of 
the experiment? 

There were few persons about*the club- 
house when he drove up. Almost everyone 
had gone to the tennis courts or the golf 
course. He inquired for Mr. Bascom, and 
was lucky enough to find him sipping a cool- 
ing drink in one corner of the lounge. 

He welcomed Jimmy awkwardly. “Well, 
I certainly didn’t expect to see you here,” he 
said with an astonished look. “I thought 
you had run off somewhere with your 
inamorata.”’ 

“Not yet.” Jimmy’s smile was enig- 
matic. “I suppose everyone has _ been 
talking.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 189 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 188) 


“Naturally. What could you expect? Are 
you going to fight the case?” 

“Tt’s up to Polly.” 

“Of course. A man’s got to take the 
blame, in such things, even if the fault isn’t 
his.” 

“Look here, Marvin,” observed Jimmy 
tartly, ‘I haven’t blamed Polly, have 1?” 

“Of. course not, my dear fellow. You 
naturally wouldn’t. But, all the same, | 
don’t mind telling you that I’ve been watch- 
ing you and Polly for some time, and I’ve 
seen the way the wind’s been blowing. A 
woman like your wife could never under- 
stand a man like you. It may not be a nice 
thing for me to say, Jimmy, but with all due 
respect to Polly, I think you'll be better off 
free.” 

Jimmy Townley sipped his drink reflec- 
tively. “‘ By the way, have you seen anything 
of Miss Halliday this afternoon?” 

“Why, yes; she came in from tennis about 
half an hour ago. Ought to be dressed by 
this time. I shouldn’t be surprised if you’d 
find her on the veranda. I am to meet her 
there about five.”’” He glanced at his watch. 

“Give me about ten minutes with her, 
will you?” said Jimmy, rising. “I want to 
talk this thing over.”” He nodded and left 
the table. 

Mr. Bascom gazed after him with a cynical 
smile. 


IMMY found the engaging Rita on the 

veranda, watching some friends drive off 
irom the first tee. Paying no attention to the 
peculiar smiles of the other women on the 
porch, he drew Miss Halliday to a secluded 
corner. 

“T want to have a little talk with you, 
Rita,” he explained. 

The girl was by no means averse. She 
and Jimmy had once been almost engaged. 

She complimented him on his appearance. 
“You don’t look a bit guilty or upset,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ From what Polly told me, I supposed 
you had bolted with another woman.” 

Jimmy scowled. His new réle did not 
please him. ‘“‘Have you seen Polly?” he 
asked. 

“Why, yes; I saw her not an hour ago. 
She’s playing golf.” 

“H’m! Then I judge she isn’t heart- 
broken.” 

“No,” Rita giggled. “In fact, Jimmy, I 
have an idea that Polly hasn't the least in- 
tention of letting this thing ruin her life.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Oh, not for any particular reason; only 
she seems quite resigned. And as I was 
leaving your house yesterday afternoon I 
met Marvin Bascom coming in with a big 
box of flowers.”’ 

“Bascom!” Jimmy interrupted. 

“Certainly. He’s been in love with Polly 
for months. Didn’t you know? Everybody 
else does. I don’t doubt he’s already pictur- 
ing himself as her second husband.” 

Jimmy gulped back his anger and said 
nothing. 

‘‘She’s been playing golf all the afternoon 
with Stanley Morton,” Rita went on. “He's 
iwfully keen about her too. But never 
mind, Jimmy.” She laid her hand caress 
ingly on his arm. “I’m very fond of Polly, as 
vou know, but I never did think she was the 
right sort of a girl for you. Too flighty. 
You've missed the deeper things in life, I’m 
afraid. Do you remember how we used to 
talk in the old days about—about love and 
such things? I never shall forget that week 
we had at Watch Hill. That was before you 
met Polly, you know.’ She looked at him 
admiringly from beneath lowered lashes. 
‘‘We—we used to like each other pretty 
well in those days, didn’t we, Jimmy? Why 
shouldn’t we now? I’m going to stand by 
you, if nobody else does, no matter what 
people say. And they’ve said a lot. Your 
reputation’s gone, I’m afraid.” 

““Who’s been saying things?” 


7 H, THE whole bunch. You know—the 

Porters, and Monty Blake, and Mrs. 
Wilcox. And Fanny Goodrich has been 
hinting awful things about your yachting 
parties, and Mrs. Harris swears she saw you 
in town with a dizzy blonde.” 

“Have they told all this to Polly? 
Jimmy groaned. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so. But what 
difference does it make? You two are going 
to be divorced, aren’t you?” 

“Tt begins to look like it,”’ Jimmy replied 
dismally. ‘And you say Marvin Bascom 
brought her flowers, and—and ——”’ 

“T didn’t say ‘and’ anything, did I?” 

“T thought Marvin was in love with you.”’ 

“That thing? What a joke! I 
know I oughtn’t to say this, 
Jimmy, but—well, we’re 
living in the twentieth 


” 






century now, and things aren’t the same 
as they used to be. So I'll tell you some- 
thing. I’ve never been in love with but one 
man in my life—that is, really and truly in 
love—and I leave you to guess who that 
man is.” 

She blushed prettily. 

Jimmy rose, fanning himself with his hat. 
“Give me air,” he gasped. 

“What’s the matter with you?” asked 
Miss Halliday in surfrise. 

“Nothing. But I’ve got to think this 
thing over. See you later.” 

With an awkward bow he fled to the check 
room, recovered his overcoat and grip, and 
dashed toward the main entrance, just in 
time to escape Polly, coming in, flushed and 
happy, from a foursome with Stanley Mor 
ton and the Blakes. 


IMMY made his way home, convinced 

that Polly would soon follow him. She 
would be sure to hear of his return from Rita 
Halliday or Mr. Bascom. 

He barely had time to change his busi- 
ness suit for flannels when Polly burst into 
the room. 

“Jimmy !”’ she cried, her eyes like stars; 
then in tumultuous haste flung herself into 
his arms. “It’s seemed like years since you 
went away.” 

Jimmy held her very close. His doubts, 
like her own, were burned away by their 
first kisses. 

“T’ve just had a talk with Rita and 
Marvin,” he said. 

“*Sh-sh-h. They’re both downstairs. I per- 
suaded them to come in. They haven’t the 
least idea you're here.” 

“Rita has been making love to me.” 

“Really,” Polly giggled. “And Marvin 
has been doing the same thing to me.” 

“The confounded rotter!”’ 

“Hush, Jimmy. They might hear you.”’ 

“What of it? I’m going to give him the 
worst thrashing ——”’ 

“No, you're not. You're going to look 
just as happy as a cat with a bowl of cream. 
Come along, now.” 

“What for?” 

“Wait and see. I started this thing, and 
I’m going to stop it.” 

She hastily led the reluctant James down 
the staircase. 


When they entered the room, arm in arm,- 


the faces of their guests became suddenly 
ashen. 

Polly pretended not to notice it. “Rita,”’ 
she said gayly, ‘“‘and you, Mr. Bascom, 
Jimmy and I have something to tell you. 
We made a bet the other night about some of 
our friends and, as Jimmy had to go to 
Boston on business, we just pretended that 
we'd had an awful quarrel, to see what people 
would say about us. Well, we’ve found out 
So we’ve decided that we’d better stop the 
thing, or we might get to quarreling in 
earnest. You were both so nice, telling 
everybody about the thing in the first place, 
that I feel sure we can depend on you to 
spread the glad tidings now. We've found 
out a lot of things we wanted to know 
Don’t you think it was a simply wonderful 
idea?” 


M* BASCOM, who had backed in the 
a direction of the door, glowered at the 
{wo in stupefied silence. 

** All that nonsense about a woman,”’ Polly 
went on, ‘‘was just part of the joke.” 

“You call that a joke?” Mr. Bascom 
gasped. “I consider it an unpardonable 
insult to your—your friends. As matters 
stand, I cannot remain here any longer.” 
He took up his hat. 

‘Sound idea,” said Jimmy. “But before 
you go, I may as well tell you that that 
lumber deal is off. I’ve arranged with 
Hunter & Adams, of Boston, to finance the 
thing. They’re tickled to death at the 
prospect.” 

Mr. Bascom, fumbling with the latch of 
the front door, scarcely heard his last words. 
A moment later they heard his steps on the 
gravel walk. 

“You'll stay, won’t you, Rita?” asked 
Polly sweetly. 

Miss Halliday was already at the door. 
“Thanks,” she said; “I think not. Good 
afternoon.”’ She stalked out, her nose in the 
air. 

Polly turned to her husband. “We've 
done a terrible thing, Jimmy boy,” she 
said. 

“Did you believe any of the awful things 
you heard about me?” Jimmy asked. 

“Not after you kissed me. Did you, 
about me?”’ 

Mr. Townley folded his wife in 
his arms. “‘The best way to an- 

swer that question,” he said, 
“is to kiss you again.” 
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Shake the Germs Out-of-Doors 


After you have wiped the dust and its burden of germs 
from your furniture with a 3-in-One Dustless Dust Cloth, 
shake it out-of-doors aiid be rid of the dust and germs for 
good. Then use the cloth again. 


This is the modern, sanitary way to dust—and 3-in-One 
Dustless Dust Cloths are no trouble at all to make. Just 
put a few drops of 3-in-One on any soft cloth, allow a few min- 
utes for the oil to permeate thoroughly, and the job is done. 


3-in-One, The Uni- 
versal Household Oil, is 
all pure oil, without 
grease, grit or acid. It 
has seventy-nine dis- 
tinct uses in the home 
for lubricating, clean- 
ing, polishing and pre- 


venting rust, most of 


which were discovered 
by users. A Dictionary 
of Uses is packed with 
every bottle. 

3-in-One is sold at all 
stores in l-oz., 3-o0z., 
and 8-oz. bottles and 


3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 





THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 CVM. Broapway, New Yor« 











FREE SAMPLE 


Send a postal card for generous 
sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
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Remove Corns! 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! Apply a few drops 
of Freezone upon a tender, aching corn 
or a callus for a few nights. The soreness 
stops and shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off without a 
twinge of pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, soft 





corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 





Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


Edward Wesley and Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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A CORNER ON WILLIAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 





[ kn 
“Oh,” said Will; “well, don’t I get to see isn’t so darned long and I—I don’t get to not | 
you to-night?” see you alone at all.” I spe 
“Oh, certainly,” I said. ‘Clive won’t ex- I felt strangely excited and flattered. Then 7“ 
pect you to stay long after dinner. Come I recalled that he was to go to tea with still W 

over around half past eight or so.” another girl and I wondered very uneasily was 
“Fine!” said Will. how he would take it when I broke it to him thin! 
I thought it was no use to tell him that that all his Monday was taken too. [ minc 
Priscilla Hoyt and Jo Waring and Lyda _ realized uncomfortably that while a little Le 
Williams would be there too. of this renting was a very fine thing I had lay 3 
It occurred to me for the first time as I gone altogether too far. I ha 
walked on that perhaps Will might get tired, Just then Lyda Williams came along and lay 
having all his time taken up like this. I Will had to walk home with her. It 

looked at my little card with the names of all When I got to my room I found a letter on alk 
the girls who had hired Will,and when I saw the dresser where Madge had left it for me ( 

what a strenuous program I had laid out for When I opened it something crisp slipped ny 
° ° his next two days it made mea little uneasy. out. It was a check! With breathless 10¥ 
Fried Fish Cakes for Breakfast ! Suppose he should get exhausted and want eagerness I read the figures. Ten dollars! y ¢ 
Delicious, wholesome Fried Fish Cakes New England’s famous fish dishes are to stop! What could I do? I had promised Uncle James sends me money now and then the 
° rar Ss ee ’ day ecpaceleagion tans pinssian-n two or three of the sensitive girls that I would on account of being a bachelor. Never had nd | 
for your breakfast! Made in your own as near to you as your grocer. Note not tell him about the business end of it. any money been more welcome. r} 
kitchen from choicest Cod and Haddock. the two tempting suggestions below. And I'd have to let all the girls have him, [ undressed with the greatest feeling of on 
after having already paid their money to relief I had experienced since paying Ben lair 
: Bennett’s. nett’s bill. The first thing in the morning ith 

~~ I was thinking about this at lunch when _ I would go around and buy back Will. pe 
Betty Byrnes came in. I slipped into Jean MacIntire’s room so tI 
“How did you like Will?’ I asked her. early that she was hardly awake. She pus 1 
K “Tsn’t he a good skater?” blinked at me and asked me to shut the on V 
“T didn’t go,” said Betty. “‘Elaine Pepper window and turn on the heat, and said she often 

Appetising Dishes for Any Meal Gulckiy bought him from me for two dollars an was awfully sorry but she didn’t have Will 

and Easily Prepared hour. any more. Elaine Pepper had taken him for T' 
. ; church at quite an advance over what she E 
Fried Fish Cakes Baked Fish Flakes ““¢-F ALL things! And after the way she _ had paid for him, and what with needing new whic! 
Cook in boiling salted water until tender To one cupful cream sauce add one tin said that no man on earth was worth skates for the hockey team she hadn’t felt Mort 
two cups raw potatoes cut in quarters. Drain, B & M Fish Flakes and pour into a shallow morethanseventy-fivecentsanhour! Idon’t _ that she could refuse. lunck 
mash and add one tin B & M Fish Flakes, two baking dish. Cut three hard boiled eggs in think it was very honorable of you, Betty, With an angry premonition, I dashed on with 
tablespoons butter, or cream sauce, a pinch of _ half lengthwise and arrange on top of the fish, to go profiteering on Will like that. If he’d to Katherine Jones’ room. “N 
pepper and a little hot milk. Beat thoroughly, pressing down slightly. Cover with bread been worth two dollars an hour I’d have “Have you sold Will to Elaine Pepper for huge 
shape in cakes, dip in flour and fry in fat crumbs and grated cheese. Bake in a hot asked it in the first place.” dinner to-day ” T demanded in an accusing tell b 
tried out from three or four slices of bacon. oven for 20 minutes until top is a golden brown. “Well, I needed the money,” said Betty voice. do so 
Mid many ether temating fish dishes apologetically. “I thought after I’d en- “Why, yes; how did you know?” Kath- well | 
“e ‘ gaged him that I really shouldn’t have  erine asked, and tried to laugh. In 
Many a Gotiajage codices ont free a. request, allowed myself lux- I didn’t wait to answer me in 

Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes. uries like that.” Inside of a half hour I ing. 
It’s queer how had seen every girl who just 2 
\, Direct from the Sea to that remark made had rented Will. There side | 
2] <) . me feel. I have liked were only two who hadn't apart 
grocer’s “* Will ever since I can sold him. I bought back and I 

remember, but some those two and then went die 
way I had never to find Elaine. Will : 
BURNHAM & MORRILL COMPANY, 70 Water Street, Portland, Me. thought of him as a eT Pe 
Tr Ae ; ; anything special. ‘AND I'vedecided,’ I fin- there 

Pocking ond ecieeins ate Motes Dent Sreguey pues ts ¢ ooh But now, having ished my explanation, and 
B & M Clam Chowder, B & M Clams, B & M Lobster girls bidding against casually I trust, “that “A 
each other for him I'd better keep Will for finish 
and hearing him re- myselfafterall. Soif you "a 
ferred to as a “‘lux- don’t mind selling him plans 

ury,” it made me back to me ee 
feel a little different. It “T do mind,” said despa 
is something like sable, I Elaine crisply. ‘‘ Business woul 
PPPS O22 O89 OSS SCC SPO CCS OOo 4 suppose. I always is business. I’ve bought you'll 
thought sable was an him and I mean to keep Alr 
awfully homely fur till I him.” Sig hi 
found out what it cost. Anybody would have chang 
I really appreciated Will thought Will was a slave, forth 
more that afternoon than the way she spoke. Lk 

I ever had in my life be- Argument was useless. feel 
fore. He and Rosamond There was nothing of the hand 
Page and I walked up to good sport about Elaine there 
see where the Minute She had got Will and she nm 
Man was shot. When we meant to hang on to him. ve di 
were walking back to The I went back to break throa 





Crystal Shaker Salt. 
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| Pure as the starry air. Sparkling fine and un- 
| commonly delicate in texture. That is Diamond 


Whets a keener edge on appetites. In sanitary 
boxes—easily opened cap. Ask for 


‘Diamond Crystal 


Interesting booklet, “One Hundred and One Uses for Salt,” on request 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., SAINT CLAIR, MICHIGAN 
Since 1887, Makers of DIAMOND CRYSTAL “The Salt thaf§ aff Sat” 


In sanitary boxes or sacks —for table and cooking use 


Always flows freely. 
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Pantry, where I supposed 
Will was to meet Nancy 
Page, Rosamond said 
“Oh, Mr. Horton, my 
sister said to tell you she 
had found unexpectedly that she couldn’t 


five cents’ worth of them, and all staying 
over their hours, made me feel more dis- 
gusted than ever. Just before they left 
Will found a chance to speak to me alone. 

““Can’t we shake the crowd to-morrow?” 
he asked in a cautious whisper, “and go 
somewhere by ourselves? I—of course 
these are all dandy girls and all that, but 
gosh, there are an awful lot of them!” 

“T’m sorry, Will,” I said, ‘but you’re in- 
vited to church and then to dinner to- 
morrow and I promised both the girls you’d 
go. You see, these girls are all a long ways 
from home and they enjoy having a man to 
take around.” 

“T don’t care if they do,” said Will 
callously. ‘I didn’t come to give the whole 
college a good time.” 

“Oh, Will!” I said reproachfully. 

“Well, I didn’t mean it to sound like 
that,” he apologized, “but say, honest, Dot, 
I—I want tosee you sometimes. A week-end 





fast, six dollars in my 
pocket, absolutely useless. 
l was so mad at Elaine 
that the cakes and sau 
sages we always have for 
breakfast Sundays, and which I simply 


LAINE whispered something to Will and 

he leaned down tohear it. Inthatinstant 
every bit of anger was actually chilled out of 
me, chilled by the coldest, most desolate, 
forlorn fear that ever crept into the human 
heart. 

What if Will should fall in love with 
Elaine! The rest of the service was like a 
nightmare. 

When the service at last had ended I 
watched Will and Elaine strolling along 
toward her sorority house for dinner. He 
took her arm at the crossing, as he had so 
often taken mine. They would eat their 
dinner together; I would eat mine in lonely 
solitude with fifteen other girls. 

At half past four Will came to see me. It 
was one of the two times I had been able to 
buy back. And in the first five minutes 
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make it for tea this afternoon. She is aw adore, might as well have been mush and 
fully sorry, but she’s sending a dandy girl milk for all the pleasure I could get out of hen 
in her place that she knows you'll like.” them. ante 
Madge and I went to church together and ry gr 
B - IT Elaine Pepper?” I asked with an from our pew we could see Will and Elaine. nd n 
uncanny sense of something crooked. All during the responses I watched them, made 
“Why, yes, it is,” said Rosamond Page. simply seething with anger. Then we rose Th 
When I got back to the Sig house I found _ to sing the first hymn. past t 
three telephone calls from girls I scarcely I saw Will stand up and open the hymn gymn 
knew, all wanting to rent Will. One, a book. Something in the familiar gesture playit 
Senior, had seen him in chapel with Mary took me back home to the dozens of times lighte 
Caroline and said how good-looking he was. we had stood up together to sing hymns my br 
Another said she had heard that he was Sunday nights in the church on Deekner Son 
awfully good company. Well, Will is good- Street. Will found the page and held the buildi 
looking and good company. I didn’t need book for Elaine to take one corner, just as yecurni 
any strange girls to tell me that. I began he had always held it for me. I felt sud vinde 
to be awfully discontented with having denly homesick for those Sunday nights in ture 1 
rented practically every minute of his time. Montrose when Will would wey home from gethe: 
1 : That evening when he called on me with church with me and we would make fudge I b 
White = the crescent moon in a cloudless sky. those three other girls there too, seventy- and sit on the kitchen table and eat it. the w 
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A CORNER ON WILLIAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 190) 


| knew that the worst had happened. He did 
not seem in the least glad to see me. When 
| spoke uneasily of Elaine he said: 

“Say, isn’t she a peach?” 

We seemed to have very little to say. I 
was so worried and unhappy that I couldn’t 
think of anything and Will was absent- 
minded. At half past six he excused himself. 

Long after Madge was asleep that night I 
lay awake, suffering horribly. The worry 
| had felt about Bennett’s bill was child’s 

lay compared with the anguish of that night. 

It makes me sick to hear grown people 
talk about how gay and care free a girl’s life 

Of course men probably believe it, but 
iny woman, a girl herself once, ought to 
now better. It seems to me that fully half 

y days are so terrible in one way or an- 
ther that just recalling them when I am old 
ind gray wil! make me feel sick all over. 

The next day was one of that kind. I 
vonder how I ever dragged through it. 

laine cut English Two to go skating again 
vith Will. That, of course, was only to be 
pected, as she had rented those hours, and 

t I wanted to cry right there on the cam 
yus when I saw them starting off, her skates 
on Will’s shoulder where mine had lain so 
often. 


HEN a Senior asked me who Elaine Pep- 

per’s man was— Elaine Pepper’s man !— 
which did not make me feel any better. 
Morning was a blue eternity, but at last 
lunchtime came. Mary Caroline strolled in 
with an aggrieved air. 

“Mr. Horton has sent Elaine Pepper a 
huge bunch of violets,” she said. I could 
tell by her tone that she thought I ought to 
do something about his not having done as 
well by all the girls who rented him. 

In the afternoon Will arrived and asked 
me in a bored way if I would like to go walk- 
ing. We walked out along the state road, 
just as we had walked dozens of times before, 
side by side. But we were a million miles 
apart. Will was thinking of something else 
and I was so miserable that I wished I could 
die. At last, as we were turning homeward, 
Will said: 

“Oh, by the way, Miss Pepper says that 
there is to be a big faculty dance to-night 
and—and e 

“And she wants you to go with her?”’ I 
finished for him. 

“Why, yes, if you haven’t made any 
plans.” 


“T haven’t,” I said. And in spite of my 


despair, I must say I was a good sport. “It 
would be very nice for you to go. I’m sure 


you'll enjoy it.”’ 

Almost as soon as Will had left me at the 
Sig house Elaine telephoned to ask if I had 
changed my mind about letting her have Will 
forthe dance. I said that I had 

I know now how poor, sick, old rich men 
feel. With no debts and six dollars in my 
hand bag, what need had I of money—yet 
there was nothing left in life for me but to go 
yn making more and more and more. As 
ve dickered over the pric e I had to clear my 


throat frequently to keep the tears from 
unding in my voice At last the price 
is set, the ghastly bargain made 


Wy; lH an aching heart I rented the man 
I now knew I loved for two dollars and 
eventy-five cents . 

Che campus was cold and dark and bleak 
hen | slipped out of the Sig house I 
anted to be under the sad stars, alone with 
ry grief. The sight of Madge studying rhet 
nd munching nougat, as care free as a child, 

made me sick. 

The clock in the chapel tower struck half 
past ten. From the lighted windows of the 
gymnasium came the sound of the orchestra 
playing for the Faculty Ball. In that brightly 
lighted hall Will and Elaine were dancing on 
my broken heart. 

Something seemed to draw me toward the 
building. The gym is in the basement and it 
occurred to me that I could peek in at the 
vindow. I don’t know why I wished to tor- 
ture myself by seeing Will and Elaine to- 
gether, but I did. 

I had to crouch down to see through 
the wire-netted window, and even then I 
couldn’t see 
Will. Elaine 
was dancing 
with the 
French prof. I 
crouched still 








lower, looking for Will. Suddenly I felt some- 
body looking at me. 

Blushing to be caught by anybody in such 
an undignified position, I rose precipitously. 
Will was standing looking down at me. 

“‘Wh-what are you doing out here?” I 
gasped guiltily. 

“Resting,” said Will. “I’m tired of danc- 
ing and I’m tired of being vamped by that 
thin girl from California.” 

“Oh, Will, do you think she’s too thin?” I 
gasped, scarcely able to believe my happy 
ears. 

He caught himself quickly and said she 
was a fine girl. But I knew—I knew! He 
was not crazy about Elaine Pepper! 

“Why,” I said, feeling suddenly as happy 
and bold as a lion—‘‘why have you been 
rushing her and—and neglecting me?” 


“AX TEGLECTING you!” said Will with a 
iN bitter, sneering note coming into his 
voice. ‘A hot lot you care!” 

““Why do you say that?” I asked. 

His voice lost its sneering and became sad 

“You,” he said, ‘have hurt me deeply.” 

“T hurt you!”’ I exclaimed in amazement. 
“What do you mean?” 

“T have heard,” said Will with cold dig- 
nity, ‘that you have been renting me out.” 

“Who told you?” 

“‘Miss Pepper.” 

“Elaine Pepper is a cat,’”’ I said angrily. 
“She hadn’t any right to tell you. A lot of 
the girls didn’t want you to know.” 

“Well, it’s true, isn’t it?” Will insisted. 
» The secret was out anyway, so I admitted 
that it was. For a long time Will stood as 
though sunk in gloom, staring into the dis- 
tance. At last he spoke: 

“Tt is not a pleasant thing,” he said 
sadly, “to find that the girl you have been 
crazy about, the girl you were perfectly 
willing to travel eighty miles to see, con- 
siders you worth only fifty cents an hour.” 

“Oh, Will, you are worth ever so much 
more than that!” I said quickly, eager to 
make everything all right. “I was stung 
on you. You are worth ever so much more! 
Why, I’m sure Elaine has paid as high as 
two dollars an hour.” 

Will did not, as I expected, brighten up at 
this. He continued to stare dully into the 
distance 

“Tt isn’t the money,” he said with cold 
indifference. “It’s the principle of the 
thing.” 

And suddenly the truth dawned upon 
me. Will was not mad, as I had naturally 
supposed, because he had been rented so 
cheap. It was the whole idea he didn’t like. 
Fifty cents or two dollars an hour—it was 
all the same to him. Will didn’t like being 
rented at all. 


HAD worried so much during the last few 

days that it had unstrung me. And now 
Elaine’s treachery, Will's strange point of 
view and the cold fear that I had lost him 
forever 

I started to tell him why I had first 
thought of renting him; how it was that or 
be suspended; about my bill at Bennett’s; 
and how I had beén so desperate that | 
couldn’t sleep or eat maple mousse or any- 
thing 

To my disgust, as I tried to talk my voice 
kept getting thicker and thicker and crack- 
ing where I least expected it, and before I 
could stop myself I was crying. 

At the first break in my voice Will be- 
came less cold, and long before I had got 
to the maple mousse he was patting me on 
the shoulder and saying “‘ Don’t, Dot!”’ and 
“Gee whiz!’’ and other sympathetic things. 

“Great gosh, Dot, why—if I'd only 
known how things were—I—why, you could 
have rented me out to a gang of stone 
crushers—I didn’t understand. Gee, Dot, 
why didn’t you tell me—I didn’t under- 
stand—why didn’t you tell me ——” 

“T c-couldn’t,” I sobbed; ‘“‘some of the 
girls were s-sensitive.”’ 

“* Aw, Dot!” 

There was something comforting in his 
tone, like the smell of coffee on a cold, wet 
night. 

Will understood. I hadn’t lost him. Every- 
thing in the world was all right. 

Will is coming up for another week-end in 
February and I’m not going to so much as 
lend him for ten minutes. He says that if 
I’m hard up he’ll bring his cousin, Edgar 


Morrison, who is handsome and a fine 
dancer and an awful 
fusser. If put to it, Will 


thinks, I should be able to 
do pretty well with Edgar. 
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Rubber Products 40€ to $4.75 
Only At The 10,000 Rexall Stores 
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ANTLEE 


") It-Cant Leak 
Because it’s 
Made in One Piece 


-—thats why we guarantee 
satisfaction or your money back 
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SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY | 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry and game,and every 
baked fish, serve a liberal 
amount of STUFFING 
or DRESSING flavored 
with Bell's Seasoning. 
Increase the pleasure 
and decrease the cost. 
Hotel chefs recom- 
mend it. If your grocer 
will not supply you 
send 10c for sample 
package. 


Ask Grocers For 















Wm.G. Bell Co. 





189 State St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Gordon & Dilworth 
REAL | 
ORANGE | 
MARMALADE 


made from wild bitter oranges 


Superior in Quality 
AT YOUR 


and Flavor 
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You Can Make at Home 
Beautiful Lamps and Shades Like This 
Interesting - Profitable 


Hand Painted China Electric 
Lamps and Parchment Shades 
are the latest vogue 

You can easily make and 
decorate shades at a great sav- 
ing. Full instructions free. 


China Painters! 
The latest of everything in 
china. We effect a great saving 
for you because we are Ameri- 
ca's largest white china im- 
porters selling direct to users. 
SEND FOR NEW FREE 
CATALOG No. 98L 
of China, Lamps and Shades. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


Established 40 Years 
913 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. ‘4 


Easy 





315 Main Street 


Become a Nurse 
A most dignihed and respected profession 


Y training at home through 
our correspondence course, 
Age 19 to 60 
Founded on 19 years of success— 
10,000 Graduates Earning $18 to 
weekly 
nvaluable for the beginner or 
the practical nurse. Entire tui 
tion earned in a few weeks. 
Two months’ trial with money re- 
funded if student discontinues. 
Send for catalog and sample lesson pages. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Picturesque 










Make your new home distinctive. Study the best 
creations of designers, architects and builders whose 
masterpieces have become famous throughout America 
and abroad. Unusual and artistic Bungalows; Aero 
plane Bungalows with airy upstairs sleeping rooms; 
and a great collection of 2-story homes, arge and small; 
new and “different’’ types. Homes of appealing and 
beautiful exteriors and greatest interior comfort and 
convenience. Get this unique idea book now; tear out 
ad and attach $1.00 bill for postpaid copy. Detailed 
blue-print working plans of any home for few dollars 


G. A. NICHOLS, INC. *5id¢* Okianoms City, Oxia. 














TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large 
Drawer — Double Han 
dles—Large deep Under 
shelves — “Scientifically 
Silent’ — Rubber Tired 
Swivel Wheels 
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GENERAL UTILITY 
Abs noi 
Writefordescri; 
phiet and dealer's 


Combination Products Co 
504-0 Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ill 


lutely 






| It Serves Your Home 
& Saves Your Time | 











Pompeian 
Olive Oil 


used in salads and cooking 
makes food tastier and more 
healthful 














Hotels Need Hundreds 


of Trained Executives 


Big demand; we train you by mail for 
high-salaried hotel position; no previous experience 
necessary; big pay; fine living; fascinating work; 
quick advancement; get 20 years’ hotel experience in 
few months; great opportunity; mail card for free 
illustrated book. Lewis Hore: TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Dept. 5511, Washington, D.C. 








The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Offers two accredited courses—Dietitians, Teachers. Students 


enjoy refined companionship and beautiful surroundings. Tuition 


and living expenses moderate 


Opportunity afforded to defray 


part of expense. Illustrated prospectus upon request. 
, Box reek, Mich. 





50, Battle C: 





“Home-Making, as a Profession’ 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook —F REE 
courses, fitting for well-paid positions and home efficiency. 


Home-study Domestic Science 


| Am. School of Home Economics, 615 W. 69th **. set, Chicago, Dl. 
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MALLY 


BS ine extreme purity of Resinol Soap cannot be excelled. Its 

ingredients are of the highest grade and blended with the ut- 

most care, making a delightful toilet soap in which there is no 
ice of alkali nor other injurious properties. 


S 


This exceptional purity, combined with its soothing, healing qualities, 
has made Resinol Soap invaluable for protecting complexions against 
redness, roughness, blotches, sallowness, and other annoying conditions. 


Where such defects are already present, its rich, cleansing lather 
acts as a remarkable aid in overcoming the trouble. The freedom 
from harsh impurities prevents its causing further irritation. It exerts 
instead, a healing action, and usually brings about a marked improve- 
ment in a surprisingly short time. 


The use of Resinol Soap for the bath — especially for baby’s delicate 
skin — is highly recommended. 


Sa WE eR 


escort 


in 


Sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods. Let us send you a trial size cake, free. 


Address Dept. 2-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Scraps That He Picks Up 





THE OFFICE DOG 


Boo! Hoo! Hoo! 


N PARTS of New Guinea the natives show 

their pleasure in meeting the traveler by 
bursting into tears. This extraordinary form 
of greeting is also met with among certain 
South American tribes, and was formerly 
common elsewhere. Apparently it is in- 
tended as an expression of sympathy for the 
hardships the traveler is supposed to have 
undergone during his journey. 


What “Fair” Weather Is 


HE official expression “fair weather,”’ 

used in the forecasts of the Weather 
Bureau, is not synonymous with bright, 
sunshiny weather, but is employed by the 
forecasters to mean that no rain is expected, 
beyond a possible sprinkle too small to be 
measured. The sky may be overcast and 
threatening, but if rain does not fall the 
weather is officially described as “fair.” 


With the U. S. in the Water Area 


HE statement frequently met with in 

schoolbooks that the surface of the earth 
is three-quarters water and one-quarter land 
is based upon obsolete assumptions concern- 
ing the distribution of land and water in the 
polar regions. In the light of present knowl- 
edge a more accurate statement would be 
that about two-sevenths of the earth’s sur- 
face is land and the rest water. 


Why Duelists Don’t Kill 


T IS notorious that French duels rarely 

terminate fatally. Do you know why? 
Trench thrift is at the bottom of it. In 
France, though dueling itself is winked at, a 
man who kills his antagonist in a duel can be 
made to pay heavy damages to the widow or 
family of the deceased. There are several 
cases on record in which a duelist—and even 
his heirs, long after his death—have been 
obliged to pay a large annuity to the widow 
or the estate of the man killed. 


The Difference 


T THE dinner table of Jowett, the Oxford 
scholar, they were discussing the merits 
of two men who had been made, respectively, 
a judge anda bishop. Prof. Henry Smith pro- 
nounced the bishop to be the greater man of 
the two for this reason: “A judge, at the most, 
can only say, ‘You be hanged,’ whereas a 
bishop can say, ‘You be damned.’”’ 
“Yes,” said Jowett, ‘but if the judge says 
‘You be hanged’ you are hanged.” 


Without Poetic License 


N TENNYSON’S poem, “The Vision of 
Sin,” are the lines, 


Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born. 


Babbage, the mathematician, wrote to the 
poet: “It must be manifest that were this 
true the population of the world would be at 
a standstill. In truth, the rate of birth is 
slightly in excess of that of death. I would 
suggest that in the next issue of your poem 
you have it read: 

Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment I 1-16 is born. 


“Strictly speaking, that is not correct. The 
actual figure is a decimal so long that I 
cannot get it in the line, but I believe 1-16 
will be sufficiently accurate for poetry.” 


As She Liked 


a ly MR. SMITH in?” asked the visitor of 
the office boy. 
“No, ma’am.” 
“Can I wait for him?” asked the lady. 
“Yes, ma’am, you can wait for him if you 
like,” answered the boy. ‘But he’s been 
dead for a month.” 


A Car That is in Demand 


PROSPECTIVE buyer walked into the 
garage and said to the proprietor: “I 
would like to see a first-class secondhand 
car.” 
The proprietor looked at him, and smiled 
as he replied: ‘So would I, brother.” 


They Admitted It 


“@\F COURSE,” said a suffragette lec- 
turer, “I admit that women are vain 
and men are not. There are a thousand 
proofs that this is so. Why, the necktie of 
the handsomest man in this room is even now 
up the back of his collar.” 
There were six men in the room and each 
of them put his hand gently behind his neck. 











COURTESY OF THE U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


A Giant Plant of the Desert 


SERT places are usually considered quite barren, but some plant life thrives in forsaken areas 

more luxuriantly than elsewhere. Witness this monster specimen of cactus; towering thirty feet, it 

is probably the tallest single stalk of its kind in the United States, and its growth is restricted exclu- 
sively to the southwest corner of Arizona and two isolated spots in California. 

The specimen looks as if it is incapable of fruiting, but this variety of cactus flowers as well as 
yields fruit. The blossoms borne by the stalk are white in color, with a greenish base. The Indians and 
cattle of Arizona eat the fruit, which resembles a prickly pear. Recent experiments with the stalk 
indicate its utter unfitness as feed for cattle, even when ground fine. The small tree is too gummy in 
substance, and in contents and coarseness is too much like wood to be suitable for stock feed. 

The Spanish name for the plant is “‘saguaro,” while the botanists in this country call it Carnegie 
gigantea, after the late Andrew Carnegie. It is prolific in growth in its restricted distribution area, 
and great quantities of fruit are gathered from the plants. The fruit, containing fine seed, is from two 


to three inches in length. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 


Safe 


““T HEAR your woife is sick, Moike.”’ 
**She is thot.” 
“Is it dangerous she is?” 
“Divil a bit. She’s too weak to be dan- 
gerous any more!” 


A Nature Lesson 


‘D—D' ) NUTS grow on trees, father?”’ 
“They do, my son.” 
« “‘Then what tree does the doughnut grow 
on?” 

“The pantry, my son.” 


How to Get an Umbrella 
™ HAT?’S a swell umbrella you carry.” 
“Isn't it?” 

“Did you come by it honestly?” 

“T haven’t quite figured it out. It started 
to rain the other day and I stepped into a 
doorway to wait till it stopped. Then I sawa 
young fellow coming along with a nice large 
umbrella, and I thought if he was going as 
far as my house I would beg the shelter of his 
umbershoot. So I stepped out and asked: 
‘Where are you going with that umbrella, 
young fellow?’ and he dropped the umbrella 
and ran.” 


The Blood of England 


\ HEN Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii 

was in England during Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee she was received at Buckingham 
Palace. 

In the course of the remarks that passed 
between the two queens the one from the 
Sandwich Islands said that she had English 
blood in her veins. 

“How so?” inquired Victoria. 

“*My ancestors ate Captain Cook.” 


Ah, Me! 


MAGINE the scene: A big comfortable 

chair, a beautiful girl snuggled down in it, 
her head leaned back so that she is looking 
up into the face of the man who is bending 
so attentively over her. 

Now he reaches his arm around her. Her 
head is pressed against his heart. Speech at 
this time would be impossible. 

Listen. We hear her struggled whisper: 
“Oh, dear, you hurt.”’ In a low earnest voice 
he says: “Well, I simply cannot help hurt 
ing you a little bit. You don’t mind that, do 
you?” 

Again we hear only silence. 
perfectly contented. 

It is not long, however, that they remain in 
this position. He does not seem content with 
what he can see of her face. 

Her eyes are a violet gray. He 
farther over so that he can see into 
see into her mouth 

Because, of course, it is the dentist repair- 
ing her teeth. 


They seem 


bends 
well 


A Boy Can’t Understand Why 


IS teacher sees the humor in the stories 

she reads in books—which according to 
his way of thinking aren’t very funny after 
all—but fails to get the point when he puts a 
bent pin on the seat next to him. 

He should be expected to interrupt such a 
perfectly delightful thing as swimming for 
such an every-day affair as supper. 

Dad can get his hair cut to suit himself, 
but a boy must get his cut to suit his mother. 

God made so many fancy curves and 
curlicues on his ears. They would be so much 
easier to wash if they had less fancywork. 

The whole family thinks it a joke if baby 
gets blackberry jam on her face, but considers 
it a serious matter if he drops some on the 
tablecloth 


No One Left to Suspect 


HE town council of a small Scotch com- 
munity met to inspect a site fora new hall. 
They assembled at a chapel, and, as it was 
a warm day, a member suggested that they 
should leave their coats there. 
“Someone can stay behind and watch 
them,” suggested another. 
“What for?” demanded a third. “If we 
are all going out together, what need is there 
for anyone to watch the clothes?”’ 


Just About 


“A CHURCH fight,” said Jones, “is just 
like a dog fight in a garden.” 
““How’s that?” asked Smith. 
“Why,” answered Jones, 
settled but the garden.” 


Yhw Offence Do 2 


“nothing is 
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ASCHERS 
Huccep in his Ascher’s Knit Garments, he dis- 


arms the coldest wintry days. No finer wool was 


ever knitted into smarter styles for the baby or 
youngster. Strengthened wherever the strain 
comes, each full-bodied little garment is built to 


stand the roughest wear. 


The “ Label of the Lamb’’ is a guide to economy. 
It identifies Bootees, Sacques, Sweaters, Mittens, 
Sweater Suits, Leggings, locgues, and other novel- 
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KNIT GOODS 


Look for the **Label of the 
Lamb’’ — it is your guarantee 


of quality. 
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FRANCES 
T.AUNTER 


KNIT GOODS 


ties for Infants and Children, as well as knitted 
specialties for Women. 


Write for name of nearest dealer and catalog 
picturing every fancy knit goods need. Address 
Department B. 


SIMON ASCHER & CO., INC. 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1879 


362 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 





